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TWO YEARS AND A HALF IN THE NAVY. 



CHAPTER I. 



At one o'clock, P. M. on the ninth of July, 1830, 
we were riding at anchor in the harhour of Genoa. In 
coming-to, the ship had so much head way, when the 
order was given to let go the starboard anchor, that she 
snapped the chain cable in two as if it had been no more 
than a tow string ; but the hemp cable soon brought her 
to her senses. Our people were several days fishing for 
the anchor before they found it We all felt a deep 
anxiety for their success, for if they failed, the forfeiture 
was to be an abandonment of our summer cruise, and an 
immediate return to Mahon. The discovery of the lost 
treasure was therefore hailed with a sentiment of uni- 
yersal joy. 

The approach to Genoa by sea is very fine. We could 
not, however, enjoy all its beauty on account of a thick 
mist, which filled the atmosphere and obstructed the 
view. This fog, cold and damp as it was, operated as 
a check on my enthusiasm ; and was rather in opposition 
to those images of cloudless skies and balmy airs, with 
which the name of Italy had always been associated in 
my mind. Howbeit, in reading the accounts of travel- 
lers and the descriptions of poets, we must always make 
some allowance for a wish to please by exciting the 
wonder of their readers. The skies of Italy are doubt- 
less very beautiful, and its climate delicious ; but Italy 
is nevertheless a part of this terrene ball, and as such is 
not exempt from the laws to which other parts of it are 
subject. But to return : I said the approach to Genoa 
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2 TWO TEARS AND A HALF 

was fine ; and so it is. In nearing the land^ we could 
not at first determine precisely where the city stood, so 
much did the whole surrounding country appear like one 
continuous city. The coast was hilly, and crowned as it 
is with villages and country seats, embosomed in delight- 
ful groves, it presented a most animated, picturesque and 
flourishing appearance. 

The harbour of Genoa is capacious, and sweeps round 
in the exact form of a semi-circle. The entrance is made 
narrow by a mole, built out from either extremity of the 
semi-circular arch. From its edge rises a noble amphi- 
theatre of hills, ascending in regular slopes to the height 
of eight hundred or a thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. On their summits are planted at different dis- 
tances from each other, several strong fortifications. The 
view of the city from our anchorage was superb. It 
is built upon the declivity of the hills which surround 
the harbour. The principal part of it stands upon com- 
paratively low and level sround, on your rig^t as you 
enter the port; the remainder exhibits the appearance of 
a country of incomparable beauty, thickly sprinkled with 
villas. The scenery on the bay of Naples is more grand 
and diversified ; — more exquisitely beautiful it could not 
be. Were I called upon to select, from all the cities I 
have ever seen, the one that, in my opinion, enjoys the 
finest situation, I should not hesitate to pronounce the 
name of that of which Buonaparte, on first walking 
through its streets of marble palaces, is said to have ex- 
claimed in raptures, << Such a city is worth the rbks of 
war!'^ 



Early on the morning of the tenth, I was waked by the 
sounds of a violin accompanied by a female voice, along- 
side of the ship. This was Italy in good earnest. I 
sprang from my hammock, dressed myself and hurried 
up on deck. A blind old man and his daughter, a little 
furl about twelve years old, had come off to ask alms. 
The old man was miserably clad, and the girl was 
not in much better pli(^t Her features were hanh. 
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IN THE KAYT* 3 

and her yoiee not the most dulcet I have heard ; but she 
bad a bright eye and a lively expression of countenance. 
A wreath of natural flowers adorned her hair, which hung 
in beautiful jet black ringlets down her neck and shoul* 
ders. She was singing a song in praise of America, and 
the old man was accompanying it on an instrument, that 
looked as if it might have been in Noah's ark. Music 
and romance and beggary! Surely, I exclaimed mentally, 
there can be no doubt that I am really in Italy; for in 
no other country on the globe should I behold such a 
sight as that upon which I am now gazing. The worthy 
musicians received a very liberal gratuity, which, I am 
sorry to say, was more than many better performers got 
after such things became more common. 



I was impatient to get ashore. As all the ship's cutters 
were employed in filing for the anchor, immediately 

after breakfast Dr. and myself hired a shore boat 

and put off for the town. The wind was high, and we 
did not reach the landing without shipping now and then 
a pretty heavy sea ; but we were in fine glee, and, though 
it wet our clothes, it did not damp our spirits. On land* 
ing we had a specimen of genuine Italian character. We 
had engaged our boatman for a certain sum, and no 
sooner hs^ he set us on shore, than he demanded, or 
rather begged an additional compensation, alleging that 
the wind was higher than he thought it was, and artfully 
appealing to our generosity to secure the success of his 
plea. I, however, from the very outset, had determined 
to set my face as a flint against imposition, and resolutely 
refused to add a solitary sous to the original bargain. As 
soon as he had satisfied himself that I was immovable, he 
changed the previously sour expression of his counte* 
nance into a smile Of the most gracious benignity, assur« 
ing us that, if we ever should have further occasion for 
his services, he was ready to serve us not less from friend- 
ship than for money, and that he would do it cheaper 
than any body else. 

Our first object on landing was to procure one of those 
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persons, known in Italy by the name of ciceroniy whose 
profession is to show strangers the various objects of in- 
terest and curiosity in the cities where they reside. This 
dass of persons abounds to overflowing in all the princi- 
pal towns of Italy, and we of course had no di£5culty in 
procuring the services of one of them. Their compen- 
sation varies in different cities. In Genoa it is four 
francs, or somewhat less than eighty cents. In Florence 
they receive about ninety cents per day; in Naples ten 
carlini^ or ten twelfths of a dollar ; and in Rome just a 
dollar. The ciceroni of Rome are generally better qua- 
lified for their profession than those of any other part of 
Italy. Many of them are profoundly versed in the his- 
tory, literature and antiquities of the ancient capital of 
the Caesars. But there is one qualification which all, 
in every part of Italy, possess in perfection, and that is 
glibness of tongue. They are the most flippant, if not 
the most learned and judicious,' commentators in the 
world. They will not only point out and magnify, with 
an eloquence, rapid as the flow of a torrent, the merits 
of every statue, painting, church and palace you may 
visit, but will often give you the history of the artist, and 
relate a thousand other circumstances, connected with 
tlie work you may happen to be contemplating. 

We went to a public house, and sent out for one of 
these Mentors. On entering the apartment where we 
were, he saluted us with a very obsequious bow, and ad- 
dressed us nearly in these terms : << Signoriy cosa vor^ 
rebbero le voatre signorie vedere prima ? — le chiesty i 
palazzii giardini? CeneiassaidiiuttiJ** We decided 
upon the churches, and immediately set off on a cruise. 

Our Mentor was a gentleman of about thirty-five 
years of age, of the ordinary stature, genteelly dressed, 
with black eyes, curly hair, and an intelligent expression 
of countenance. Besides the Italian, he spoke French 

* «< Gentlemen, wliat would yoor worships denre to aee fint ?— 
tfie cfaurcbesy ptJacea, or g«rdeiit } There ate a great munr of afl 
ofthem.'' 
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and German QuenHy, but not a syllable of English. He 
was perfectly familiar with the ground over which he 
had to go. Never in a single instance did we find him 
at a loss to answer any question that was put to him« 
He was intelligent, active and polite; and on the whole 
the best cicerone I met with in Italy. 

When the dinner hour had arrived, he took us to 
the principal trattoria in the city. It is an inunense 
building situated near the centre of the town. All 
the large cities in France and Italy are filled with es- 
tablishments of this kind, where you may dine by a 
bill of fare for a franc or a guinea, graduating your ex- 
penses, according to the state of your appetite or your 
purse. For two francs, or less than forty cents, you 
may dine in any part of Italy as well as any man need 
wish to perform that operation. For this sum you 
will get a full bottle of wine, a bowl of soup or a dish 
of maccaroni, two or three courses of meats, and a 
dessert, consisting of several kinds of fruit, or pastry 
if you prefer it In Rome you may dine for the same 
money and have just double the number of dishes, as 
they there serve hadf portions of wine, soup, &c. It was 
frequently practised by us in other parts of Italy, when 
two dined together, to call for single portions only, thus 
increasing the variety of our fare, without any corres- 
ponding diminution of the contents of our purses. 

It is not customary for travellers or other gentlemen, 
residing for a few weeks or even months in an Italian 
city, to board. They usually take lodgings merely at a 
public house, and dine at the trattoria. They break- 
fast and sup either at their own rooms or at a coffee 
house. As room-rent is generally low, they are thus 
enabled to graduate their expenses according to any 
scale, that may be compatible with their circumstances. 
This is a far more pleasant way of living than that com- 
mon among us, and it is to be regretted that establish- 
ments of the kind here described are not more ct-ia- 
mode in our principal cities. 



VOL. II. 
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In the few remarks which I have to make on (Jeaoa, 
lor the sake of greater brevity and method, I shall drop 
the order of time in which my obsenrations were made. 

I have already spoken of the delightful sttuation, 
which this city enjoys. The view of it from the harbour 
is indeed enchanting, as all who have ever been there can- 
not feil to testify; and, if the visiter is somewhat disap* 
pointed on landing and walking through it, he still sees 
enough to justify him in pronouncing it one of the most 
beautiful and agreeable places in the world. More than 
one hundred churches and about an equal number of p- 
laoes, many of which are either entirely built of neh 
marbles, or incrusted and otherwise adorned with them, 
together with a large number of other splendid public 
and private edifices, could not fail to give to any city, 
'however ntuated, an air of grandeur and magnificeooe. 
T%ere are three streets in Genoa, (Strada Balbiy Stra- 
da Nvava and Strada Nomssima,) composed whoUy 
of the palaces of noblemen and other rich citizens, and 
though they are narrow and somewhat winding in their 
direction, nothing can be more rich and imposing than 
the i^pearance they present to the spectator. It is these 
noble streets that have procured for the Liffurian Capi- 
tal the g^d appellation of the << city of marble pa- 
laces." The other streets of Genoa are also narrow uid 
irregular, but they are handsomely paved with square 
stoim, and, except in the poorer parts of the town, clean 
and wholesome. As in Barcelona, so here, each street, 
in the commercial parts of the town, presents a homo- 
geneous appearance. There is one allotted exclusively 
to jewellery, which it would not be prudent for a man, 
prediq;>osed to violate the tenth commandment, to pass 
throo^ very frequently. The houses of Genoa aveffa§e 
from Ive to six stories in height Some of them run 
up to eipht . Tfaey^are all, those of the poor as well as 
of the nch, fumidhed in every story with fountains of 
eseeUeot naoimtain water. 

Genoa is encircled by two waUs, called the old and 
new walls. The former embraces the more populous 
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part of thd city, and is five miles in drctnnfereiiee. The 
latter takes in the whole amphitheatre of hills by which 
the hsurboar is sarrounded, and is nine miles in cir- 
Goit 



As we commenced our cruise through the city by 
visiting the churches, I may ad well despatch them first 
When I was in Gknoa, I thought very differently of the 
beauty of its churches from what I have since done; 
and in recurring to the rough sketch in my journal made 
upon the spot, I find many opinions respecting them 
which I now consider heterodox, and which I should be 
unwilling to publish to the world. Before I left Ita- 
ly, indeed, the variety and accumulation of tawdry or- 
naments, with which the Italians decorate their churches, 
began to cloy and offend me, and the opportunities 
which I have since had of contemplating the remains of 
ancient temples in Greece, have ended with makins me 
re^d them as utterly abhorrent to good taste. How 
dinerent is the efifect produced upon the mind by the 
repeated contemplation of an Italian church and a Gre- 
cian temple! The stucco, gilding, frescoes, and other 
ornaments of the former strike you powerfiilly at firsts 
but frequent examinations have a tendency to diminish 
this original effect, till you come at length to view them 
with indifference, if not with disgust; while the chaste 
simplicity, the majestic solidity, and the unadorned 
beauty of the Matter only charm you the more> the oftener 
you contemplate them. Nor is this difference of senti- 
ment less marked in the effect produced by an examina- 
tion of a large number of individual specimens in each 
of these classes of buildings. The more you see of the 
former, the less anxious you become to extend the field 
of your observation; whereas), an attentive examination 
of ninety-nine specimens of the latter only whets your 
appetite for the intellectual feast, ii^ieh you know you 
will enjoy in tfie contemplation of the hundreth. 

In these remarks I must not be understood as waging 
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an indiscriminate and universal warfare against the tem« 
pies of modem Italy. Far from it While good taste 
discovers enough to deplore and reprobate^ she also sees 
much to admire and to commend in these stately edi- 
fices. Indeed, nothine is more common here than to 
see good and bad taste locked ui fraternal embraces, as 
if the old difierences between them had given way to a 
loving but most ungracious reconciliation. 

Of all the churches in Genoa, that which pleased me 
most both on account of its architecture and the excel- 
lence of the sculpture and paintings with which it is 
adorned, was the church of Carignano. It occupies an 
elevated site a little out of the most thickly settled part 
of the city« and is one of the most conspicuous and in- 
teresting objects that attract the attention in the approach 
to Genoa. Its form is an exact square. The architec- 
ture is of the Corinthian (Nrder, and the ornaments of the 
four fronts are all alike, with the exception of those over 
the door of the facade facing the bridge of Carignano. 
There are three statues; one of the Virgin borne by 
ansels to heaven, and two others, being those of Peter* 
and Paul, by her side. At each extremity of this front 
rises a lofty campanile^ or belfry, and over the cen- 
tre of the church a magnificent dome, said to have been 
modelled after that of St Peter's in Rome. There are 
four smaller domes or turrets at the four angles of the 
church. These are in bad taste, as they tend to destroy 
the majesty of the edifice by giving it an air of littleness. 
The interior of the church is in the form of a Greek 
cross. The centre dome is supported by four im- 
mense pillars, in the niches of which are placed four co- 
loMal statues — those, to wit, of St Sebastian, of B. Al- 
lessandro Saoli, of St. John the Baptist, and of St Bar- 
tholomew. The first two, by the celebrated French ar^ 
tist Puget, are well deserving of the attention of the 
lovers of the fine arts. The third, by Philip Parodi, ia 
executed with scarcely less force and ^irit than those 
by Puget The fourth is by Claudius David, and is in- 
ferior to either of the others. The chapels are adorned 
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wiA paintings by dome of the most eelebratod martera— 
Goercino, Proeaccino, Cambiaso^ &c. This church was 
erected by a priTate gentleman^ a Oefioese noblemui by 
the name of Sauli. His descendants built a bridge over 
a deep rarine near the church, a work of prodigious la* 
bour and expense, solely to fa^litate the approach to it 
from the city. This bridge stands upon three arches, 
and is a curiosity on account of its immense height You 
look down from it on streets so for below you, that the 
people whom you see passing nppesit like a race of pig- 
mies. 

I cannot descend to particulars respecting the other 
churches of Genoa, as it would swell this volume beyond 
the size to which I propose to limit it. Those most 
worthy the attention of travellers are the Cathedral and 
the churches of the Annunciation, St Cyrus, Delle 
Scuole Pie, and St Stephen. The Cathedbral is com- 
monly called the church of St Lorenzo, and is said to 
stand upon the spot where that Saint resided on his jour- 
ney from Spain to Rome. The order of architecture is 
a mixed Gothic, and the want of purity and unity in ihe 
design detract greatly from the efiect, which the specta- 
tor would otherwise feel in contemplating this costly 
edifice. The fagade is incrusted with slabs of black and 
white marble, and has three arches, supported by sixty- 
four small columns of the same kind of marble. The 
eampcmiky which stands at one of the front angles of 
the church, has a similar incrustation. The interior is 
as rich, and sins as much against jrood taste, as marble, 
stucco and gilding can make it - The little chapel pf St 
John the Baptist has been particularly &voured in this 
respect Its vault is one glare of gold, and the altar and 
walls are loaded with a profusion of decorations. There 
is an iron urn preserved in this chapel, which is said to 
contain the ashes of the saint to whom it is dedicated. 
Our cicerone told us a curious story about the ejfficacy 
ef these ashes in calming a tempestuous sea. ^ Wheat 
the sea,'' said he, "is agitated by storms, if this urn is 
taken down and placed upon the mole, the wind imme- » 
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diately ceases, and the troubled waters become tranquiL"' 
This, said I, is what the priests tell you, I suppose. 
Nony Signorty he rejoined, noi stessi Pabbiamo os- 
duto.^ It would not have been quite polite in me to 
question such authority, and the discussion was dropped 
at this point Females are strictly excluded from this 
chapel, because John was beheaded through the influ- 
ence of a woman. While we were there, a French lady 
with her two daughters entered it to examine its orna- 
ments more closely: but as soon as the sexton perceived 
them within the balustrade which separates it from the 
nave of the church, he hastened to inform them that 
they were treading on forbidden ground. 

In one of the vestries of this church is still kept the 
CatinOf or emerald vase, so famous throughout Christen- 
dom, both for what is known and for what is not known 
of it It is a sezagon, with two handles or ears, hol- 
lowed on the lower side; one of which is rough, and the 
other polished. The diameter of the edge is a palm 
seven inches and a half, and its circumference five palms 
wanting an inch. The cavity is six inches in perpen- 
dicuhir depth, and the height eight, leavinj; two inches 
for the thickness of the bottom. So much for its shape 
and dimensions. The opinion that it is emerald is now 
universally given up. It is green glass, highly polished, 
and of the most brilliant transparency. Its value arises 
from its hish antiquity and its history. It wss found at 
Cesarea, when that place was wrested from the infidels 
by the Christians in eleven hundred and one, and was 
selected by the Genoese as their part of the spoila It 
was then supposed to be emerald, and therefore of much 
more intrinsic value than it was in reality. It was pre- 
served with the most religious care by the city whose 
piety had >^osen it instead of millions, till Napoleon in- 
vaded Italy and rifled her of whatever she poss e ss e d 
most precious in antiquities and the arts, when it was 
transported to Paris among the rest of his ravished trea* 

* ^ NOk ibt w« oonelTCt hsTt seen it^ 
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mires. It has, however, since been restored to the Gre- 
Qoese, though considerably injured by a fracture which it 
received on its journey. This is what is known of it. 
Conjecture declares that it was presented by the Queen 
of Sheba to Sidomon, and that it is the same out of 
which Christ and his disciples ate the Paschal Lamb. 

The church of St Cyrus is said by some traveller to 
be one of the handsomest in Italy. However this may 
be, to my taste it is decidedly one of the finest in Genoa. 
The quantity and richness of the marbles with which it 
is adorned, are prodigious. The columns which sepa- 
rate the naves are of beautiful white marble of the com- 
posite order, and each one of them is hewn from a single 
block. The great altar in front of the choir is the work 
of Puget The remains of many of the bishops of Genoa 
and of some of the archbishops of Milan are deposited 
in this church. 

In the richness and variety of its adomings, the 
church of the Annunciation perhaps surpasses any other 
in Genoa. * The frescoes in the vault of the principal 
nave are by John Carlone, and are sufficient of them- 
selves to confer immortality on the name of their author. 
They represent, with matchless force and beauty, our 
Saviour adored by the wise men,— entering glorious into 
Jerusalem, — praying in the gajxlen of Gethsemane, — 
risen from the grave, — ^appearing after his resurrection 
to his mother, — and she herself in the act of being crown- 
ed by angels Queen of heaven. 

The oUier two churches that I mentioned, those, to wit, 
of Le Scuole Pie and S. Stephen are not remarkable in 
themselves, but the works with which they are adorned 
richly repay the trouble of a visit to them. The former 
contains some of the most precious basso-relievos in Genoa. 
They relate to the mysteries of the Virgin, and were 
all designed by Francesco Schiaffino, and executed by 
him and Carlo Cacciatore, one of his pupils. The latter 
boasts one oi the finest, perhaps the very finest painting 
^n Genoa. No one who visits that city, and who is not 
destitute of all relish for the beauties of this glorious art. 
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would be willing to omit seeing it It is the combiaed 
produetioB of th^ pencils of Titian and Raphael — nmits 
which need no eulogy of mine to add to their fame. 
The subject of the piece is the Stoning of Stephen by 
the Jews. The great Captain of the >< noUe army of 
martyrs'' is represented to have fallen to the earth, over* 
whelmed with the shower of stones, which the Jews are 
pouring upon him. The meek, benignant, forgiTin| 
expression of his countenance amid the tortures be is 
suffering, and with the immediate prospect of death 
before him, bears the same relation to the supercilious 
disdain and savage joy painted in the looks of his mur- 
derers, which the spirit of the gospel does to that of the 
world. So far the. picture commits no offence against 
cood tai^; nor should I object to the appearance of the 
Son in the clouds, surround^ by angels, who seem wait* 
ing to receive his spirit, as soon as it is freed from the 
sufferings of the body. But above them all appears the 
Almighty Father, encircled by a halo of glory. A sio- 

ge glance at this attempt to embody tl^ attributes of 
ivinity,is enough to make yon feel how utterly incom- 
petent the human mind is to any such effort The bold* 
est and most creative pencil can never express the infi* 
nite perfections of the Godhead in such a way as not to 
do injustice to even the weakest conceptions of created 
intellects. ^< Clouds and darkness are round about him,'' 
is the uniform language of scripture in relation to the 
Almighty; and, " Ye have neither heard his voice, at any 
time, nor seen his shape," ^ould be thundered in the ear 
of every artist bold, or rather preeumptuous enough to 
conceive the design of embodying his perfections in a 
picture or a statue. 

In the number, beanty and magnificence of its palaeet, 
Genoa surpasses all other Italian cities. The same ob- 
jsotion against excessive decorations does not exist here 
SB in the churches, for we expect more ornaments, and 
ore not therefore offended by them. A minute descrip- 
tion of all those which are worth examining, would of 
itadf form qoite a sizaUe vohime, but I must content 
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myself with a very few general remarks. The two 
palaces which would perhaps excite most interest respec- 
tively in the lovers of architecture and painting, are 
those of Marcello Durazzo and Giulio Brignole. The 
former is one o£ the noblest edifices, and the latter con- 
tains the choicest collection of pictures in Grenoa. The 
Brignole gallery richly merits the attention of amateurs. 
The pieces which pleased me most in the collection which 
forms this gallery, were the following: — Christ praying 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, by Carlo Dolci; the An- 
nunciation, by Coreggio; a Genoese Senator, by Rubens; 
the Jews showing the money to Christ, by Vandyke; 
Christ driving the Merchants from the Temple, by Guer- 
ciDo; and a burlesque painting of Rubens' family by him- 
self. The first of these pieces is in miniature. It is 
ininiitably executed. The bloody sweat is seen rolling 
down the face of the Son of God, and so strong and 
natural is the expression communicated to his features, 
that you almost fancy yourself listening to those memo- 
rable words, the mingled offspring of agony and resigna- 
tion, ^^ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me: nevertheless, not^s I will, but as thou wilf 

The palace of the Marquis of Serra is not large, but it 
is remarkable for containing the richest saloon in Europe. 
Nothing could be conceived more gorgeous. The deco- 
rations alone are said to have amounted to a million of 
francs, or nearly two hundred thousand dollars. It is 
supported by sixteen marble columns, plated with gold. 
The vault and every other part of the saloon are as rich 
as gold and precious stones can make them. The dining 
hall is remarkable for a certain oddity of construction, 
being both an exact square and an exact circle. The 
square is formed by a set of round columns, and the circle 
by a set of angular ones. In a room communicating 
between the golden saloon and the dining hall there is a 
portrait of the Marchioness, a young lady of the family 
of Durazzo. If the painter has not flattered her, she must 
be a paragon of beauty. Many of our midshipmen were 
so ravished with the beauty of the picture that they 
knelt to do it reverence. 
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The palace of the Doges is worthy of the men who 
f(Nrmerly occupied it It is a noble structure, encircling 
a large area or court^yard. The principal stair-way 
leads up to a small apartment, in other times used as a 
couBsd chamber, where there is a pamting of the land- 
ing of Columbus in America, and another, opposite to it, 
representing the disembarkation of the ashes of St. John 
the Baptist at Genoa. From this apartment you enter 
the grand saloon or senate-chamber, which, though less 
rich in minute decorations than the saloon in ^e Sena 
palace, exceeds it by far in magnificence and grandeur. 
Its vast extent and amazing height; fifty-four immense 
columns of brocatello, a fine variegated Spanish marble; 
the admirable frescoes which adorn the vault; the beau- 
tiful pavement composed of large slabs of polished mar- 
ble; all combine to fill the mind of the spectator with a 
sentiment of admiration and delight 

In one of the apartments of this palace there is a mar- 
ble bust of Christopher Columbus, said to be an excel- 
lent likeness. There ai*e also preserved in the same 
room two letters in his own handwriting. They are 
written in Spanish, but are such miserable scrawls that I 
could hardly decipher a single word. I read, however, 
a literal translation of one of them in Italian. It was 
dated at Seville on the second of April, 1502, a short 
time previous to setting sail on his secoqd ill-fated voy- 
ase to America. It was addressed to the Bank of St 
George in Genoa, and relates chiefly to his family afiair& 
It commences with a declaration that, next to David, 
God had been more gracious to him than to any othw 
mortal; and the whole letter breathes such a spirit of sin- 
cere and unostentatious piety, as to prove that the bold- 
ness and originality of his genius were equalled only bj 
the meekness and docility • of his temper. He enume* 
rates the honours conferred on him by his sovereigns in 
terms of the most unaffected modesty, always ascribing 
all the glory of his discoveries to the grace of God. 
These letters, together with a copy of the privileges 
granted to him by queen Isabella, are preserved by the 
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C^oese G^overnment with the most rdlrious care. The 
foUowinc is the signature of Columbus m the letters to 
which I have referred. 

S. 
. S. A, S. 
C. M. S. 
Xro FERENS. 

The explanation of which is as follows: 

Supplex. 

Semis. Altissimi. SalTatoris. 

CfaristL Mariae; JosephL 



The name of Columbus must be dear to every true* 
American heart; and I cannot in this place deny mysetf 
the pleasure of paying my feeble tribute of respect to it0 
memory. On our passage to England, I ouen of an 
evening stationed myself m the main chains to look out 
upon the waters and meditate. At such times the genius, 
virtues, and achievements of Columbus were frequently 
my theme. "How diflTerent,'* I would say to myseli, 
<<how different the circumstances under which / am 
crossing the Atlantic for the first time from those of his 
first voyage over the same ocean! This mighty reservoir 
of water, now the highway of nations, was then an un- 
known and trackless wilderness. His was the first bark 
that ploughed its billowy brine, and his the first eye that 
gazed on its clear and glorious blue. Guided by ^e star 
of hope, and fed by visioned glories, he was going — he 
knew not where. Who can tell the anxieties that agi- 
tated his soul, as his|;allant vessel dashed fearlessly along 
tbroii^h the pathless and heavin|| abyss? and who but he 
who felt them could utter the wild ecstasies of delight^ 
exultation iind gratitude, that filled his bosomy when the 
new world first burst imon his strained and aching sight, 
and the gales from its shores wafted to his senses a sweet 
foretaste of its riches? Then, indeed, might he have ex- 
claimed in the language since attributed to him. 
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"Tlifttdioiiglit,tiiit ]oi^;iiigthoiight»UiatMtfaksoftringlietttfer 

yean, 
Unchecked by aught of falsehood's chain, and unrestrained bv fears. 
Now boonds unfettered in its pride, unpkiioned in its strengm, 
Its star of fight is shining now, its triumph comes at length." 

Spots of verdure are refreshing to the eye that has 
long beheld nothing but burning sands or barren rocks; 
so ue mind in reviewing past times, delights to escape 
from the images of desolation and wo that throng upon 
it, and to fasten itself on those points in the picture, 
which retain somewhat of the loveliness and purity of 
Eden. The history of Columbus is one of those points. 
He was a man of profound and daring genius, but this 
was far from being his only or his greatest praise. He 
was the friend and benefactor of his species; qualities 
which assimilate man to his Maker, and without which 
genius and talents and learning only increase the capacity 
and the disposition to do mischief. It is good to let the 
characters of such men frequently engross our thoughta 
By the contemplation of great and noble actions, the 
mind is naturally warmed into admiration of them, and 
pants to mount upward to the same elevated, pure and 
commanding region. Selfishness and prejudice melt 
away beneath their influence, and we learn to extend 
our views and sympathies beyond the limits of kin and 
country, and to live not more for ourselves and our own 
times, than for the world and posterity. 



Genoa is celebrated for the number and splendid 
endowments of its charitable and philanthropic insti* 
tutions. Multitudes of Genoese noblemen have devot- 
ed the whole of their fortunes to these benevolent ob- 
i*ects. Ambition alone may have been their motive, 
lut how much nobler is the ambition of living in the 
Satitude of the widow and the orphan, the poor and 
e alBSicted, who have been reliev^ and maae happy 
by its generous contributions, than that grovelling and 
contemptible sentiment which limits its desires to the 
wearing of purple and fine linen, to the giving of costly 
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entortainments, and to making the << ignoble vulgar" stare 
at the glitter of its equipages. I wish in God that such 
ambition were more prevalent in the world. It would 
heal the sores of many a heart, now broken and crushed 
beneath the weight of its o^n sorrows; it would gild the 
sunset of life to thousands whom misfortune^ at one cruel 
blow, has stripped of wealth and friends and comfort ; 
and finally, it would impart to all the indigent, ignorant 
and distressed of every class, the blessings of competency, 
knowledge and religion. 

At the head of the philanthropic institutions of Grenoa 
stands the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. It is one of 
the best regulated and most ably conducted institutions 
of the kind in the world. It numbered, when I was in 
Grenoa, seventy pupils, forty of whom were females. I 
saw the male department only, and I was not more 
gratified with any thing I saw during the whole pe- 
riod of my absence fi*om America, than I was with the 
progress which these unfortunate beings were mak- 
ing in the various departments of knowledge. Indeed, 
I was not only gratified but astonished at the excel- 
lence of many of their drawings, and the extent and 
accuracy of their knowledge of history. As a specimen 
I subjoin an extract from a dialogue which I held in 
writing with a boy only eighteen years of ag^, who, 
in addition to the language of his own country, under- 
stood and wrote Latin, German, Russian, French, Spanish 
and English. His answers were always given with the 
utmost promptness. The sentences embraced in quota* 
tion marks are his. Not the slightest alteration has been 
made in any of them in construction, orthography, punc- 
tuation, or capitals. 

What Grecian General gained the battle of Marathon ? 

<< Miltiades, whom the ungrateful athenians condemn- 
ed to a fine, upon a mere suspicion of bribery.*' 

What philosopher was said by Plato to have brought 
philosophy from heaven ? 

^ his own master Socrates.** 

Who commanded the American army in the time of 
the Revolution ? 
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« Washington — he was truly an ablest general, which 
can be compared to Miltiades, for he assured the Inde- 
pendence of his Country with a little army against the 
most powerful Monarchy in Europe." 

How long have you been in this institution ? 

"13 years." 

You have learned a great deal : I am extremely gra- 
a&dd to see your progress and that of your companions. 

<< I thank you ; yet an application of so many years 
ought [to] have eot me such few knowledges." 

I gave him the seven following words to introduce 
into a sin(^e sentence ; — viz. virtue, vice, piety, honour, 
peace,*justice, indulgence. He did not stop to think cer- 
tainly over two or three minutes, when he wrote and 
han^ted me the following : — 

<< The best support in time of Peace of a kingdom 
which has been illustrated by military Honour in time 
of war, is to maintain the rights of Justice in its [theirj 
whole integrity, for in such a manner Vice being de- 
pressed. Virtue ^ts an Empire over all the inclinations 
of people, whilst false Piety or unbounded Indul^nce 
can lead it by the corruption of many to a total rum, as 
it happened opce with the Roman Empire. 

« rray correct the faults." 

He expressed a wish to visit the ship with his teacher, 
and I gave him a letter of introduction to an officer : 
whereupon he immediately addressed to me the foUow- 
inff i-^^ I am very grateful for your interesting [interest 
in J me, and cannot compensate this but by the truest senti- 
ments of my heart and the remembrance of your peraoa 
and goodne 



Next in interest to the Asylum for Deaf Mutes is the 
Albergo dei Poveri, or Poor House. The building ap- 
propriated to the institution is the largest in Genoa, and 
it is also one of the finest specimens of architecture. It 
is an exact square, each side measuring one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty palms in length. It encloses 
four gardens, each of which is about fifty palms square^ 
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and adorned with a fountain in the centre. It is five 
stories in height The front is ornamented with two orders 
of architecture, the Tuscan and Corinthian. In one part 
of the building there is a small chapel, where mass is said 
for the benefit of the poor attached to the institution. 
This chapel contains an alt(hreHevo by Michael Angelo 
— ^the most precious piece of sculpture in Grenoa. It re- 
presents Mary contemplating her Dead Son. In this little 
piece, nature is copied with so much accuracy that one 
can scarcely believe it is marble. Christ appears to be 
asleep; but, though a Divine benignity still rests upon his 
countenance, his sleep is evidently tlie sleep of death. 
Mary is in the act of embracing her Son, with her eyes 
fixed intently upon hinL And such a look! What ma* 
temal tenderness! what heart-rending sorrow! yet what 
pious resignation! The works of Michael Angelo are 
generally stamped with a character of greatness and 
strength, and, while the mastery of his genius in this re- 
spect has been universally felt, it has been thought that 
his chisel was incapable of giving a << local habitation'^ to 
the graceful, the tender, and the lovely. The little piece 
which I have just described, is of itself sufficient to refute 
such a supposition, and to prove that, much as he excels 
all the sculptors of modern times in the power of animat- 
ing the marble with profound thought and lofty senti- 
ment, he is scarcely less superior to them in the power 
of making it express the gentler and more amiable quali- 
ties of our nature. 

The number of poor of every description in the Al- 
bergo, when we were in Genoa, amounted to eighteen 
hundred, i. e. six hundred and sixty males, and eleven 
hundred and forty females. I was delighted with the 
neatness, good order and industry which appeared to pre- 
vail in the institution. They have stated hours for la- 
bour, when all who are not sick, or otherwise excused, 
are required to be at their stations. Their principal em- 
ployments consist in making carpeting, cotton and linen 
stufis, handkerchiefs, ribbons and lace. There was a 
large oblong apartment filled with girls engaged in the 
two last mentioned employments. Many of the young 
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women were very beautiful, and some were so abashed 
by our presence that they covered their faces with their 
handkerchiefs, ceased their work, and did not raise their 
heads again till we had left the room. We could not 
doubt that these were persons who had known what better 
circumstances were, and in whose mind our presence 
awakened bitter recollections. We were unwilling to 
remain long in a place where we knew that our absence 
would be felt as a relief, and therefore hurried out again 
before we had satisfied our curiosity by examining as mi- 
nutely as we could have wished the beautiful operation of 
making ribbons. The good effects of this institution are 
seen -in the suppression, or more properly perhaps the di- 
minution of street-beggary. There is less of this in Ge- 
noa than in any other of the Italian cities that we visited. 

There are two hospitals in Genoa, to wit, VOspedale 
detto di Pammaione and V Ospedale degPIncurabili. 
The former had about eight hundred patients when we 
were there. It is a vast edifice, capable of affording ac- 
commodations to upwards of a thousand invalids. The 
apartments are large, clean and airy. This hospital was 
originally founded by Bartolomeo Brosco in 1420, but 
its xunds have since been greatly increased by the libe- 
rality of numerous other gentlemen, whose benefactions 
are commemorated by the statues, which fill the niches 
of the Infirmary. 

In the hospital of the Incurable there were eight 
hundred and thirty patients; four hundred and eighty 
females, one hundred and twenty of whom were insane 
— and three hundred and fifty males, two hundred of 
whom were insane. Many of the victims of that terri- 
ble disease, insanity, were so bad as to be chained to 
their touches, but 1 will not shock the reader's nerves 
by any account of their conduct Such exhibitions are 
humiliating to the pride of our nature, and ought to 
make us adore and love the Goodness which has hitherto 
preserved us from a calamity more to be dreaded than 
death itself — ^tlie loss of our reason, and the prostration 
of every faculty, that distinguishes man from the brutes. 

There is another charitable institution in Genoa, 
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Tirhich ought not to be omitted in a description of this 
kind, as it does honour to its founder and to the city for 
Tvhose benefit it was cliiefly intended. It is an Asylum 
for Orphan Girls, founded in 1760, by Francesco Fies- 
chi, a rich Genoese nobleman, and from him the girls 
admitted to its benefits are called Fieschine. Their chief 
occupation is that of making artificial fruits and flowers, 
and justly as the French are celebrated for their skill in 
this beautiful manufacture, those made by the bene- 
ficiaries of this Institution are far superior to the French. 
At the distance of a few paces, the flowers could 
scarcely be distinguished from those which are natural, 
and the fruits — it was enough to make one's mouth wa- 
ter to behold the cherries, damsons, apricots, &c., which 
seemed to invite you to pluck and eat The girls 
are kept for the most part secluded from the world, 
but they are allowed to marry when of a marriageable 
age, and to facilitate so desirable an end, there are stated 
public exhibitions, at which the young men of the city 
and country in want of wives, resort as to a fair to ob- 
tain them. On their marriage, they receive a handsome 
dowry from the funds of the institution. The building 
appropriated to the use of the Orphans occupies a delight- 
ful situation on an eminence in the suburb Zerbino. It 
commands a fine view of the city, the suburbs and the 
Mediterranean. It is sufficiently capacious to receive 
six hundred Orphans. 



There are other buildings and institutions in Genoa, 
well worthy of the attention of visiters. The palace of 
the University is a noble edifice. Every thing about it 
is in a style of vastness and magnificence; — the £i\gade, 
the stair-case, the court-yard, the halls, &c. At the foot 
of the stairs which lead up to the court-yard, are two co» 
lossal lions. The University numbers about five bun* 
dred students. It has a museum containing an extensive 
and valuable collection of natural curiosities. The li» 
brary comprises forty thousand volumes, among which 
there is a number of mteresting manuscripts. 

3* 
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The new Theatre is a beautiful specimen of architec- 
ture. It is designed and constructed after the model of 
San Carlo at Naples. I was present at one of the per- 
formances. It was a comedy entitled H Corso, the 
whole interest of which arose from a succession of mis- 
takes growing out of an advertisement of a rich old mer- 
chanty who wished to marry his daughter. It reminded 
me of Shakspeare's Comedy of Errors, the poorest of all 
his dramatic productions. Neither the piece nor the act- 
ins were of any very great merit 

In the public Promenade there is nothing worthy of 
particular remark. It is an agreeable and fisushionable 
place of resort of a summer evening. 



Genoa boasts a laree number of beautiful gardens, but 
my remarks have already been extended so much be- 
yond my original intention, that the reader will no doubt 
be glad to excuse me from particularizing. The grounds 
belonging to the palace of Pallavicini are among those 
which most richly repay the trouble of visiting them. 
There the visiter meets with grottoes whose vaults and 
sides are composed of pebbles ofvarious colours, fancifully 
arran^, and where the freshness of a vernal evening may 
be enjoyed during the mid-day heats of the summer sol- 
stice, while the spirit is soothed by the sweet bubblings of 
the water that oozes out and trickles down their sides. 
There are fountains and fish-ponds — grass-plats and flow- 
er-beds — ^labyrinthine walks and mournful cypress trees 
^■^very thing, in short, which the most luxurious imagina- 
tion could desire; and the whole so perfumed with balmy 
odours that one might easily fancy himself breathed upon 
by gales wafted from the gardens of Cashmere, or the 
spice groves of Arabia Felix. The palace itself is as yet 
unfinished and destitute of furniture, but it occupies an 
elevated and beautiful site a little out of the town, wheooe 
the spectator enioys a very extensive view. Land and 
water, town and country, mountains and valleys, proves 
and pastures, are here brought beneath the eye in one 
enchanting whole. I will not say that the eloquent 
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looks and words of a young Italian beauty, with 
whom I yisited this place, may not have had some 
effect upon my ideas of its charms, but leaving the 
reader to make whatever deductions he may please on 
that account, I advise him, if he ever goes to Genoa, 
to pay it a visit, and, if he has any taste for the beauti- 
ful in nature, I am sure he will be obliged to me for my 
recommendation. 

No one who visits Genoa, should omit to see the villa 
and botanic garden of the Marquis Di Negro. The gar- 
den contains a large variety of interesting plants, and is 
adorned with fountains and arbours. The Marquis has 
also an extensive and valuable collection of curiosities 
both ancient and modern. He has been a great impro- 
visitore, but is now so far advanced in life that the poetie 
fires have begun to cool. Unlike Italian noblemen gene- 
rally, he does not allow his servants to receive any com- 
pensation for their attentions to visiters. 



Our ship was visited a great deal while she lay in the 
harbour of Genoa, and t was much admired. The first 
Sunday after our arrival, there could not have been less 
than a thousand persons on board. I formed an acquaint- 
ance that day with a respectable family from Florence, 
consisting of a mother and two daughters, who were on 
a visit to some of their friends in Genoa. I called on 
them frequently during our stay itt that city. The old 
lady, when she became animated in conversation, in the 
true style of Florentine politeness, would slap me on the 
knee, as if I had been an acquaintance of some years 
standing. 



The history of Genoa is full of incident and instruc- 
tion. It was anciently a province of the Roman empire, 
but did not rise to much consideration. In more modern 
times it has stood on higher ground, and played a more 
important part It has sustained one siege that has been 
compared to that of Troy, and its long and obstinate 
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contest with the Venetian Republic has been thought a 
worthy imitation of the second Punic War. Genoa 
took a more active part and distinguished herself more 
in the Crusades against the Infidels, than any other na- 
tion of Christendom. In navigation, commerce, enters 
prise, devotion to liberty and the extent of her conquests^ 
she left all her sister republics, except that of Venice^ 
far behind. She has left the memorials of her former 
greatness in almost every part of the Mediterranean and 
Levant Every where in the East — in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Asia Minor, Thrace and the Isles and Continent of 
Greece, the ruins of her fortifications and of those of her 
great rival are seen mingled with the more hallowed re- 
Hcs of antiquity. To the patriotism, genius and wisdom 
of Andrew Doria, the greatest of all her citizens, Genoa 
owed two hundred years of internal quiet and pros- 
perity, during which qjeriod she drove an active com- 
merce with all the countries from Spain to Palestine, 
and from Egypt to the Black sea. It was then that her 
citizens amassed those princely fortunes, which they have 
since so liberally expended in adorning their native city 
with churches, palaces and edifices for charitable and 
other institutions. But Genoa could not resist the opera- 
tion of the causes which have sapped the foundation of 
all the Italian Republics; and she whose navies once 
rode in triumph on every sea, and whose power was felt 
and feared by the most distant nations, is now a petty 
portion of the dominions of the king of Sardinia, her 
commerce swept from the ocean, the enterprise of her 
citizens paralyzed, her wealth swallowed up in the vor- 
tex of dissipation, and the spirit of liberty crushed be- 
neath an iron despotism. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



We sailed from Genoa on the twenty-second of July, 
and came to an anchor in the roads off Leghorn, on the 
evening of the twenty-fourth. The morning of the 
twenty-seventh beheld me in the queen of the cities — 
the fair, the lovely, the glorious Florence. But I will 
check my raptures for the present, and tell the reader 
how I got there. 



Immediately after breakfast on Monday morning, the 
twenty-sixth, I left the ship to pay a running visit to 
Pisa and Florence. I had declined an invitation to go 
with a large party of officers, chiefly for the purpose of 
associating more with the natives, and of improving my- 
self in the language. Having obtained my pass-port 
and engaged a seat in a vetturaj that was to pass through 
Pisa for Florence in the evening, I took a seat in ano- 
ther for the former city, anxious to see as much of it as 
I could in the short space of a single afternoon. My 
vetturinOj as is usual in Italy, gave me a piece of money 
as a pledge of my seat, and assured me that his carriage 
would set off precisely at eleven o'clock. His eleven in 
the morning, as it turned out, meant nearly one in the 
afternoon; and it was not till those of us who had taken 
seats and were actually in the vetturUj had seriously 
threatened him with leaving it and getting another, that 
we could induce him to put off At the gate of the city 
we were stopped, our pass-ports called for, and our 
trunks all opened ^d examined by an officer of the 
customs. Having performed his duty, he bowed very 
politely, and wished us a buon viaggio. 

The country between Leghorn and Pisa is low, mo- 
notonous and uninteresting. We arrived at the latter 
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pkce about thjree o'clock, P. M . I immediately pro- 
cured a eiceroney and set off on a cruise. The four prin- 
cipal objects of interest at Pisa are, as every body knows, 
the Duomo> or Cathedral; the Baptistry; the Ckmpo Santo 
or Cemetery; and the Leaning Tower. These are all, 
situated on a large Piazza, or square, at the north angle 
of the city. There is not another public square, in any 
city in tfie world, adorned with so rare, precious and 
magnificent an assemblage of objects as^ this. I had not 
time to examine them minutely, but^ the passing glance 
I gave them, was enough to convince me of the truth of 
this assertion. 

The Cathedral was built about the commencement of 
the eleventh century, and is supposed to stand upon the 
site of an ancient palace of Adrian. The architect was 
Buschetto, and the Pisans claim for him the honour of 
having been the first to break the shackles of that << de- 
waved and heaivy taste adopted by the ancient Goths."* 
The style of architecture occupies a middle ground 
between the Gothic and ,the Grecian. The three front 
doors are adorned with miniature bronze figures, illus- 
trating the histories of Mary and our Saviour. The 
scenes were designed by Giovanni Bologna, and exe- 
cuted by various artists, among whom Pietro Tacca 
deserves to be particularly mentioned. They are master 
productions, and cannot fail to delight every beholder, 
who knows how to appreciate their merits. Some have 
regarded them as rivalling the three doors of the Baptis- 
try at Florence, but in this opinion I cannot concur. The 
interior view of this temple produces a striking effect by 
its vastness and splendour, though it could be wished 
that the pleasure which it gives, were not partially 
destroyed by the want of purity and simplicity in the 
design. The sexton, a young man of about twenty-five 
years of age, pointed out the beauties of the building and 
its various ornaments, with a flippancy, astonishing even 
in an Italian commentator. 

• "Quel gurto depravato c pesante cbe adottarono rii antichi 
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The Baptistry, or church of St John the B^tist, was 
erected about a century after the Cathedral. It is a ro- 
tundo, standing upon an ample basement considerably 
ele]^ated above the ground. Many of the details, when 
examined separately, are chaste and beautilul, but as a 
whole, whedier considered externally or internally, it is 
so crowded with different orders, and so overioaded with 
decorations, as to be highly offensive to good taste. 
, The Cemetery is on many accounts the most curious 
and interesting monument in Pisa. It is called Ccmtpo 
Santo, from tiie circumstance of the ground where it 
was erected having been covered witi^ earth brought 
^-om the Holy Land by the Archbishop Ubaldo Lan- 
"franchi, on his return from a crusade in that country. 
It is on this account held in tiie highest veneration by 
all true Catholics. The architect was Giovanni Pisano, 
who completed it, according to the original design, in 
the year 1283; but some admtions were afterwards made 
by the direction of Filippo dei Medici, when he was 
Archbishop of Pisa. It is a vast parallelogram, two 
hundred and twenty-two Italian bracci in length, and 
seventy-six in breadth. It has two entrances, both on 
the south side. The interior is a vast gallery, eighteen 
braccia in width and five 'hundred and seventy-ei^t in 
eircuit, enclosing an open cloister, covered with green- 
sward, and giving support to a few sickly cypresses^ 
The order of architecture is modern Gothic. The pave- 
ment of the gallery is of white marble, and the number 
of sepulchres underneath it upwards of six hundred. 
The walls are painted in fresco by some of the earliest 
artists, and the great number of antiquities collected 
th^re furnish a wide field of observation to the antiquary, 
and, what is still dearer to him, a wider one for conjee* 
ture and speculation. 

The Campanile more generally known by the name 
of the Leaning Tower, is a great curiosity. It is a cir- 
cular mat'ble structure, ninety-five braecia in height and 
eighly-three in circumference at the base. It is sur- 
. rounded by eight peristyles, rising one above another, 
each of which is composed of twenty-six columns, mak- 
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ing the whole numbeF of columns two hundred and 
eight Of these some are granite and some marble; — 
some of ancient and others of modern workmanship. 
Many of the capitals of the modern columns are also relics 
of antiquity. jBut what renders the Tower an object of 
singular attention, is its extraordinary inclination of 
seventeen drama, an inclination amounting to about one 
half of the diameter of the base. The view from its 
summit is extensive and beautiful. It embraces not only 
every part of the city, but the whole of the rich plain 
of Pisa, watered by the winding Arno, and terminated 
on one side by the mountains of Lucca, and on the other 
by the waters of the Mediterranean. It has long been t 
contest between diose who could find nothing more im- 
portant to quarrel about, whether the inclination of the 
campanile entered into the original design, or was sub- 
sequently occasioned by the accidental settling of the 
earth under a portion of the foundation. I am not about to 
enter the lists with either set of champions, but may never- 
theless be permitted to say en passant that the former 
of these suppositions appears utterly preposterous. If it 
were true, what would it prove? Why, neither more 
nor less than that the two architects, who designed and 
executed the work, Guglielmo d'Inspruck and Bonanno^ 
were a pair of asses; — an allegation, which every other 
part of this beautiful structure most fully disproves. 



Pisa, in former times one the most populous towns in 
Italy, is now reduced to a population of less than twenty 
thousand souls. The gloomy silence of its deserted 
streets forms one of the most striking features in the 
modem city, and cannot fail to make an impression on 
the mind of every stranger who beholds it, as lasting as 
the meinory of his visit There are indeed some parts 
of it which present a more animated and bustling appear- 
ance. The principal of these is the Lung' Arno, two wide 
and beautiful streets, running in a winding direction 
along the banks of the Arno through the whole city* 
The coup cPaeil which a spectator enjoys in contemplat- 
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ing the scene on the Lung'Arno about sunset, is pecu* 
liarly picturesque and striking. The classic waters of 
the Arno winding and murmuring beneath his feet, the 
magnificent marble bridges which communicate between 
the two parts of the city, the spacious and splendid edi- 
fices which line the streets, and finally the multitudes of 
fair Pisans, who have walked out to inhale the balmy 
breath of evening, and whose graceful forms are seen 
lightly tripping over the pavements, combine to form 
one of the most gratifying and animating spectacles it is 
possible to imagine. During the triennial illuminations 
in honour of Kanieri, the patron saint of the city, this 
view is said to surpass in splendour and theatrical efiect 
any thing ever seen in any other part of Europe. 



The history of Pisa is replete with incidents possess- 
ing all the interest of romance, with examples of chival- 
rous devotion to country, and with lessons of the highest 
practical philosophy. To say notliing of its early founda- 
tion by the Greeks, the high consideration to which it 
afterwards rose, and its importance to the Roman empire, 
it is enough for its glory that, among the modem Italian 
Republics, it was second only to Venice and Grenoa in 
power, while it equalled them both in the commercial 
enterprise and military prowess of its citizens, and left 
the latter far behind in the more elegant and intellectual 

Pursuits of literature, philosophy and the fine arts. The 
isans in fact claim for their countryman Buschetto the 
honour of having rescued architecture from the barba- 
rous taste of the Visigoths, and for Giunta, another 
Pisan, tiiat of having revived the art of painting in 1230, 
twenty years before Cimabue was born. 



About dusk I went to the Locanda^ or inn, where I 
was to meet the vettura in which I had engag^ my seat 
As I was in momentary expectation of its arrival, I did not 
wait for a warm supper to be prepared, but hastily swal- 
lowed a cold partridge^ and then had the cold comfort of 
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waiting nearly two hours for the appearance of my friend, 
the vetturino. Several carriages passed the Locanda 
during this period, and I began to entertain serious 
apprehensions that mine might be among the number. 
At length, however, much to my relief, a vettura drove 
up and stopped before the door, and the harsh tones of 
the vetturino^ a voice fell like music on my ear, when I 
heard him inquire if the vjiziale Americano was there? 
I was not long in getting to my seat, and it was precisely 
ten o'clock, when we set off. During the summer 
months, travellingin Italy is performed almost ezdu* 
sively at night The comfort of both man and beast is 
consulted in this arrangement The nights are gene- 
rally clear, tranquil, and balmy; but the heats of the day 
are almost intolerable, and the dust set in motion by the 
carriages is little less than suffocating. 

The direct road from Pisa to Florence lies all the way 
through the vale of the Arno, and frequently so near to 
that classic stream, that we could distinctly hear its mui^ 
muringi, as it flowed along over its pebbly bottom. 
When I visited Florence, the Arno was reduced to a 
simple brook, though during the rainy season, it swells 
to a stream of considerable magnitude. Chateaubriaod 
says that the rivers of America have spoiled him for 
those of Europe. It is a fact that, in this department of 
her works, nature seems both there and in Asia to have 
laboured on a smaller scale than in America. The IlissuB, 
the Pactolus and the Scamander are no more than purlins 
rivulets ; and even Ingens Pater InacAus, when I had 
the honour of seeing him, was so far advanced in his 
dotage, that he had not the strength of a stripling. He 
was dry as the sands of Lybia. But if the Arno itself 
did not answer my expectations, the charming valley 
through which it flows, more than realized all the bright 
visions in which fancy had ever arrayed it Nature and 
art have exhausted all their resources, and lavished them 
upon this favoured region. The Vale of Paradise could 
scarcely have been more enchanting. As vou approach 
the Tuscan Capital, the country becomes like one con- 
tinued garden. It is with justice that Mad. de Stael 
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balls Florence ^^ the city embalsomed with flowers;'^ and 
Milton exclaims with equal truth, " How horrible must 
be the despair which is not calmed by an air so sweef 



We arrived at Florence about nine o'clock the follow- 
ing morning. As far as I have had an opportunity of 
seeing Italian cities, I fully agree with Boccacio that 
Florence is " oltre ad ogni cUtra Italica bellissima?^ 
— ^beautiful beyond every other in Italy. The streets 
are wide, clean and elegantly paved with large square 
stones; the public squares are numerous and adorned with 
fountains, colonnades, and more than one hundred and 
fifty marble statues ; many of the churches, palaces and 
public buildings are magnificent ; the Cascine and the 
Gardens of Boboli furnish extensive and delicious pro- 
menades ; and altogether the city and its environs are 
such as a person fond of fashion and of luxury would 
select for his residence. Its situation too is just what 
it should be ; far enough in the interior to be removed 
from the bustle and confusion of commerce; in the midst 
of a vast and fertile valley, smiling with vineyards and 
villages, watered by a river whose very name is poetry, 
and which flows through it in a thousand graceful sinuo- 
sities, and terminated by a noble amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, which give an air of majesty and grandeur to a 
scene that would otherwise be only picturesque and 
beautiful. 

The Arno flows through the city nearly in a right line, 
dividing it into two unequal parts. It is crossed by three 
bridges, all of which are works of great solidity, strength 
and convenience. That of Santa Trinita is reckoned 
one of the finest monuments in Florence. 



The public Pleasure Grounds, called the Cascine^ are 
without the walls of the city, and may be said to be an 
island, formed on one side by a canal and on the other 
by the Arno. Relying upon a judgment formed merely 
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by the eye, I should say that they caver an extent equal 
to half the city of New York. I know not in what lan- 
guage to describe them, so as to convey to the reader any 
thing like the effect they produced upon my own mind. 
Majestic shade trees, scented groves and verdant lawns 
— bubbling fountains, a murmuring river and breathing 
marble, are here congregated together, and compose a 
whole, fitted, by its beauty and harmony, to afford the 
highest gratification to the eye and the imagination. 
Near the centre of the Casdne, Leopold caused to be 
erected a beautiful palace, which has been further im- 
proved and adorned with appropriate ornaments by Fer- 
dinand the Third. In front of this palace the coaches of 
the noblemen who drive out there in the evening, are 
accustomed to stop, and their inmates to descend and 
divert themselves by promenading and conversation. 
The number of persons, particularly noblemen and citi- 
zens of the richer sort, who resort to the Cascine, is pro- 
digious. In tlie principal street, which is bordered on 
each side by two rows of tall and venerable trees, there 
is a constant stream of carriages, drawn by steeds full of 
spirit and richly caparisoned ; while the lawns are gay 
with a thousand fairy forms, and the sounds of mirth that 
proceed from the various groups of children playing upon 
. the green sward, fall upon the ear with a touching c£fect 
There is indeed one drawback, and it is not a small one, 
to the pleasure one feels at this hour in these delightful 
grounds. While the evidences of luxurious wealth and 
simple-hearted contentment are so thick around him, he 
is at the same time often saluted by wretches in tattered 
garments and with haggard countenances, who beg of 
him, in the name of the blessed Virgin, some miserable 
pittance to lighten the pressure of their wants. 

In returning. to the city, the first evening that I walk- 
ed out to the CascinCy I took the path that lies alons the 
bank of the Amo. This was the favourite haunt of the 
great traffic poet of Italy — ^Alfieri. Here, it is said, he 
composed many of those sublime passages, which, when 
recited upon the stage, thrilled the multitudes who were 
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assembled to hear them, and which will remain everlast^ 
ing monuments to his genius, and to the glory of the 
country that gave him birth. Here Milton was accus- 
tomed to soothe his spirit by the sweet murmurings of 
the classic stream that flowed at his feet, and to drink 
inspiration from the glorious scenery which renders the 
Vale of the Arno one of the most delicious spots on earth. 
It was on this bank that the passionate Petrarch swept 
those burning chords that refused to breathe but in praise 
of the charms of the loved and lovely Laura. Here, as 
well as from the top of Fiesole, " through optic glass the 
Tuscan Artist*' studied the motions and laws of the hea- 
venly bodies; and here too Boccacio was wont to medi- 
tate, while composing those memorable novels, distin- 
guished alike for the licentious images and principles 
which they exhibit and inculcate, the originality with 
which they were conceived, and the fascinating graces of 
style which half conceal the monstrous deformity of this 
o&pring of genius and depravity. 



At ten o'clock on the mornine following that of my 
arrival, I was at the Royal and Imperial Gallery — ^that 
vast collection of monuments of the arts, commenced by 
the illustrious family of the Medici, and since so enrich- 
ed by the munificence of the Princes of the House of 
Austria, that it has become the glory and pride of Flor- 
ence, and is in effect, next to that of the Vatican at 
Rome, the richest and most extensive in the world. 
The collection composing the gallery is contained in an 
immense edifice, called &li Vfiziiy designed by Giorgio 
Vasari, and built on both sides of the street Lamber^ 
iesca. The building consists of two wing^, each four 
hundred and thirty feet in length, and an intermediate 
part of ninety-seven feet, which crosses the street above- 
mentioned, and connects the wings. The ascent is by 
a magnificent stair-way, and the entrance through two 
vestibules, in the first of which are placed the busts of 
all the princes who have enriched the Gallery, and << who 
seem/' so says the guide book, « assembled to do the 
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honours of their palace to strangers." A spaciohs and 
beautiful corridor,, eleven feet wide and twenty in 
height, extends the whole circuit of the building. It 
contains collections of six distinct classes of works. A 
suite of apartments, twenty in number, open into the cor* 
ridor, and most of them communicate with each other. 
Here whatever is rare in antiquities, whatever is glorious 
in the arts, and whatever is valuable in gems and pre- 
cious stones, are united to gratify the curiosity and taste 
of the visiter. Each of the apartments is appropriated 
to a particular class of works. One, for example, con- 
tains specimens of antique bronzes, another paintings of 
the Flemish school, a third^portraits of painters by them- 
selves, and so on. 

But I am detaining the reader longer by general de- 
scriptions than I detained myself from a sight of what 
every one who visits Florence is most anxious to see — 
the Venus de Medicis. The author of a burlesque 
<< Trip to Rome,*' published a few years ago in some of 
the Magazines, speaking of this statue, says that he must 
of course admire what every body else admires, but 
adds, 

" Though I own it between u% tiiere's many a Venus 
As much to my liking^, and not made of stone." 

I am willing to make the same admission; but those 
** not made of stone*' please me more for that very rea- 
son, and no other; for surely, such ease, such grace, such 
softness, such incomparable symmetry, I have never be- 
held in anv living Venus. This marble of Cleomenes 
is in fact the very perfection of beauty, and he might 
well have exclaimed on finishing his immortal labour, as 
Anacreon did when he fancied the portrait of his mis- 
tress before him, 

**Enou£^! 'tis done! 'tis all I ask. 

It lives. It breathes, it soon will speak!** 

The first feeling I experienced on beholding this piece 
of sculpture, was one of disappointment; but this soon 
gave way to a sentiment of a very different character, 
and the longer I contemplated, the more I admired. It 
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has been objected to the Venus de Medicis that she is 
not a goddess; but in what light do the ancient poets re- 
present her but that of a beautiful woman, fond of gaiety 
and devoted to pleasure ? According to the showing of 
her most devout worshippers, the only supremacy for 
which she was fit, was that of being Queen in the Para* 
diae of Coquettes. 

The room in which this statue is kept is called the 
Tribune, and contains the choicest pieces in the Gallery 
both in sculpture and painting. It is a small octagonal 
saloon, only about twenty-one feet in diameter, but the 
works collected within it would of themselves richly re- 
pay the trouble of a voyage across the Atlantic. Here 
are the young Apollo, that model of gracefisl manly 
beauty; die Scythian Spy, so true to nature and so full 
of expression; the Wrestlers, conceived with so much 
force and executed with equal felicity; and the Faun, 
that breathing personification of lightness and gaiety. 
All these are deservedly ranked among the master-pieces 
of ancient sculpture. The last is supposed by many to 
be from the chisel of Praxitles. The head and arms 
have been restored by Michael Angelo in a style so like 
the original that few would ever suspect that the whole 
statue was not ancient 

In the Tribune are also collected many of the chefi 
iPceuvres of the greatest masters in the art of painting — 
Guercino, ^Michael Angelo, Domenichino, Andreo del 
Sarto, Paul Veronese, Annibal Caraccio, Vandyke, Cor- 
regio, Rubens, Leonaj^o da Vinci, Titian, and last and 
preatest of them all, Raphael. What a brilliant cata- 
fegue of names! And the productions brought together 
in this sajwtum sanctorum of the arts are such as fully 
to sustain the high reputation they enjoy. Who could 
satiate himself with gazing on such pictures as the two 
Venuses of Titian, the Samian Sybil and Sleeping Endy« 
mioD of Guercino, the Hercules between Vice and Vir- 
tue of Rubens, and the riorious portraits of Pope Julius 
the Second and Fornanna of Raphael ? << We take no 
note of time'* in such a place. So at least it was with 
me; for a conaiderable part of the day had stolen away 
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before I could tear myself from the enchantment of so 
much beauty. 

I paid several other visits to the Gallery, and gave a 
passing glance to most of the curiosities and works of art 
which it embraces, but had not time to examine many 
of them with that attention which they deserved. Ma- 
dame de Stael says that a person might spend days in the 
Gallery without understanding it: she might have said 
weeks — such is the number of curious and precious 
monuments collected within its walls. The Group of 
Niobe and her Children was every way equal to my ex- 
pectation. The head of the Dying Alexander also me- 
rits all the praise that has been bestowed upon it These 
are among the very small number of those statues that 
have survived the desolations of time, in which the an- 
cients have attempted to express strong emotions. They 
generally limited their labours to the expression of the 
more light and graceful sentiments of the heart; but 
enough remains to show that they had equal power in 
delineating those stormy and violent emotions, whidi 
sometimes agitate the soul, and make it like the troubled 
ocean " when it cannot rest'' In the group of the Niobe, 
the mother is undoubtedly the most striking figure — 
that which is conceived and executed wiM) most force 
and justness. Her form possesses a maiesty and grace 
which a goddess might envy ; and her Attitude is natu- 
ral, dignified and commanding. But the highest merit 
of the conception and execution does not consist in this. 
The mingled expression of maternal tenderness and an- 

Juish portrayed in her countenance, as she throws h^ 
rappery around the little daughter who flies to her for 
protection, and lifts her eyes to heaven, not in hope, 
but in the vacant wildness of despair, is so true to na- 
ture that no one can behold her for the first time with- 
out an involuntary shudder — a feeling of deep and pain- 
ful sympathy in her sufferings. The other figures in 
the group, though displaying great power and justness 
of conception and great force and beauty of execution, 
are all inferior to Niobe. I am afraid, indeed, that 
the attitudes of most of them cannot plead exemption 
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from the charge of being a little too stiff and theatrical ; 
but the expression given to their countenances is inimi- 
table. Nothing could be more justly or happily con- 
ceived. From the suddenness of the onset, all power of 
thought seems to be suspended, and a feeling of utter 
consternation and involuntary reliance upon a mother's 
protection, is the only one expressed. The difference 
of expression in the* mother and her daughters is most 
just and striking. While her feelings are evidently not 
less deep and heart-rending than theirs, she still pre- 
serves a majestic loftiness of mien and an instinctive 
grandeur of sentiment in the midst of her bitterest griefs; 
but they abandon themselves without reserve to all the 
violent emotions which the suddenness and weight of 
their calamity naturally inspire. 

The collections of ancient and modern bronzes in the 
gallery are very full, and contain some works of rare 
value. The arrangement of the paintings according to 
the schools to which they respectively belong is a very 
happy one. It enables persons not much accustomed to 
examine works of this kind soon to distinguish the great 
characteristics of style which belong to each of the dif- 
ferent schools in this department of the fine arts. The 
collection of gems and precious stones is above all price. 
There is not probably such another in the world. The 
specimens are exceedingly numerous, and many of them 
invaluable, not less on account of the beauty with which 
they are wrought, than of the richness of the materials 
on which the artists have displayed their skill. There 
are among them a vast number of entire figures, heads, 
bas-reliefs and vases, wrought from gems and pietre 
dure, many of them mounted in massy gold, enamelled, 
and enriched with diamonds, pearls, garnets, and other 
precious stones. Works in jasper, rock crystal, lapis- 
lazuli, hyacinth, agate, sardonyx, amethyst, pearl, eme- 
rald, onyx, &c. meet the eye in whatever direction it is 
turned. The apartment which contains this precious 
collection is also not undeserving of note. It is a small 
room in the form of a tribune, ornamented with four su- 
perb columns of Oriental alabaster and four of rock 
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ctystaly each about seven feet in height. It is surround- 
ed by six small cabinets, which are supported by eight 
beautiful little columns of agate of Sienna and eight of 
rock crystal, embellished with garnets, topazes, &c. Id 
the centre of the apartment there is a table of pieirt 
durcj of exquisite workmanship, in which is represented 
the Port of Leehorn. 

I have already said that there are in the corridor six 
distinct classes of works. These are busts of the Roman 
Emperors and persons belongiog to the Imperial family; 
sarcophagi; statues; portraits of illustrious men; other 
paintings in oil; and paintings in fresco over head. 
£ach series commences at the entrance, and the first ef* 
feet on entering and beholding such a confused assem* 
blage of objects, is amazement rather than delight The 
collection of Imperial busts is very extensive, and to a 
person who has time to study them, is undoubtedly the 
most interesting class of works which the gallery cm- 
braces. Next in interest to the busts is the collection of 
ancient and modern statues. Of the ancient statues, the 
most beautiful are a Venus Genetrix, a Cupid, a Bac- 
chus leaning upon a Faun, a Love and Psyche, and a 
young Mercury. At one extremity of the corridor there 
IS a copy of the Laoeoon, executed by Baccio Bendi- 
nelli. It is said to be an excellent one; but whatever 
merit it may possess as a copy, it is certainly a fine 
piece of sculpture. The paintings in the corridor are not 
generally works of very high merit. They are arranged 
chronologically with the design of showing the progress 
of the art from its revival to the present day. 

Before taking leave of the Gallery, I cannot but ex- 
press my gratification at the manner in which it is ma- 
naged. Men of talent and learning are employed by the 
Government to show to strangers the various objects of 
curiosity which it contains, and they are not allowed to 
accept of the slightest gratuity for their services. It is 
always open to arlisU, who are liberally furnished with 
every facility, for making copies of whatever works 
they please. 
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The palace of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, still call- 
ed, fipom the name of its original proprietor, the Pitti 
palace, is a noble pile of the Tuscan or Rustic order. 
Notwithstanding BelPs criticism on it, the effect of its 
immense front, which is about five hundred feet in 
length and three stories high, is, to me at least, exceed* 
ingly fine. It is true, as he states, that it is utterly des- 
titute of ornament, but its naked and majestic simplici- 
ty is above all ornament; and as to the objection which 
he starts from its apparent want of support, what can be 
more- solid or firm than a wall composed of stones, every 
one of which is more than twenty feet in length, and of 
proportionate thickness and breadth ? It has but one 
entrance in front, which leads to a spacious court yard 
adorned with three beautiful fountains, a grotto and 
numerous statues. The court exhibits three orders 
of architecture, rising one above the other in the three 
stories of the edifice. The columns are all in mezzo re- 
lievo. The lower order is Doric, the middle Ionic, and 
the upper Corinthian. This union of orders does not add 
to the beauty of the effect The apartments in the pa- 
lace are very numerous, and all worthy of royalty. The 
coUection of paintings probably exceeds, both in the 
number and value of the works which it embraces, that 
of any other monarch in Europe, and is scarcely inferior 
to that of the Imperial Gallery. I dare not trust myself 
in attempting to give a particular description of any of 
the chejs d'oRUvres in this vast collection, lest I should be 
detained too long in a field so seductive; but will merely 
say that almost every apartment is crowded with the works 
of such masters as Raphael, Buonarroti, Titian, Guide, 
Rubens, Vandyke, and a host of others, who, if some- 
what less distinguished than these, still challenge and re- 
ceive the admiration of all the votaries of the arts. The 
Pitti palace is not very rich in sculpture, but it contains, 
in a small room appropriated exclusively to her use, the 
celebrated Venus of Canova. This statue is of itself a 
treasure. Though certainly in no way comparable to the 
Venus de Medicis, it is nevertheless deseryedly placed 
;»nong the first productions of the chisel in modern times.. 
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This palace of the Grand Duke occupies a distinguidi- 
ed place in the annals of Florence. It owes its origin 
to a sentiment of vanity. Filippo Strozzi having, near 
the middle of the fifteenth century, completed a large 
and costly palace, hoasted that there was not its equal in 
Florence. A rich private citizen, hy the name of Luca 
Pitti, having heard this boast, declared that there would 
be one whose coutt yard alone would be as large as the 
entire palace of Strozzi, and whose windows would equal 
in size its largest door. The work was commenced in 
1440, according to the design of Filippo di Ser Brunel- 
lescho Lapi. The Pitti family having become reduced 
in circumstances, Bonaccorso, great grandson of Loca, 
found himself under the necessity of selling the palace, 
which he did to Eieonora di Toledo, wife of Cosmo the 
First, Duke of Florence. The Duchess caused a new 
story to be added, and the edifice to be in other respects 
ornamented and improved, under the superintendence 
of Bartolommeo Ammannato. The plafonds of nearly 
ail the apartments are adorned with allegorical fresco 
paintings, illustrating the exploits of the Medicean £uni- 
ly. Cosmo removed from t!he Palazzo Medici to this of 
Pitti; and it has ever since been the residence of the so- 
vereigns of Tuscany. 

The Gardens of Boboli attached to the palace of the 
Grand Duke are very extensive, and eyery way worthy 
of the edifice to which they belong. A minute descrip- 
tion of them would of itself fill a long chapter. I can 
only say that they are laid out in the purest taste, and 
cannot fail to afibrd a rich treat to every lover of horti- 
cultural beauty. 

The other palaces in Florence most deserving of at- 
tention, either on account of their architecture or the 
works of art which they contain, are the Palazzi Vecckio^ 
Strozzi, Ricardi, Corsini and Mozzi. The palaces and 
most of the other buildings of Florence loqk as if they 
were made, as they actually were, for stormy times. The 
windows in the lower stories are generally fortified wi& 
iron grates, and higher up may be seen the little iron 
ringi from which the difierent parties that divided the 
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city iised to display their respeetiire stamlards. In the 
desperate struggles for power between the families and 
adherents of the Pazzi and the Medici, in the bloody 
contests of the Guelph and Ghibelline factions, and in 
the desolating civil wars to which Florence has so often 
been a prey, it was necessary for the citizens to make 
their houses not less places of defence than of residence ; 
and hence the massive, gloomy and prison-like appear- 
ance of many of the edifices which adorn this noble 
city. 

The square, called Piazza del Gran Duca, in front of 
the Paiazzo Vecchio, is one of the most glorious spots in 
Florence. When it is said that it is adorned with colossal 
statues, which sustain the high reputation of such sculp- 
tors as Michael Angelo, Bendinelli, Ammannato and 
iohn of Bolocna, enough has been said to give the reader 
some idea of the air of luxurious magnificence with whkb 
it is invested. 



The Academy of Pine Arts is an institution to which 
Florence owes much of her fame. Her& were educated 
many of those great masters in the three arts of design — 
painting, sculpture and architecture — ^whose works have 
filled the measure of her glory. This Academy was so 
much enlarged and so modified in the principles upon 
whiclt it is conducted by Leopold, that he may almost 
be said to be its founder. It is an immense establish- 
ment, and afibrds every possible facility to the students 
who resort there for instruction. It is provided witii 
professors of the highest talent and respectability. The 
Piresident, Benvenuti, stands at the head of living his- 
torical painters in Italy. The Academy contains a large 
eoUecUon of copies in chalk of ancient and modem statues 
and bas-reliefs. It eof^ains also a rich assemblage of 
osotoons of the most celebrated artists, among which may 
be distinguished many of Michael Angelo, Ra^el, &c. 
Besides me numerous apartments occupied by the stu- 
dentSy there is a hall filled with the original pieces which 
have obtained premiums at the triennial Concorsiy and 
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another containine models of all the most perfect demgns 
in architecture. There is also a gallery of pictures, next 
to the collections in the Imperial Gallery and the Pitti 
Palace, the most extensive and valuable in Florenca 
The paintings here, like those in the Corridor of the 
Gallery, are arranged chronologically, so that commenc- 
ing at the revival of the art by Cimabue, you may trace 
its progress through all the successive stages of improve- 
ment and retrogradation down to the. present nooment 



The Museum of Natural History presents a rich field 
to the philosopher and the man of science. It is complete 
in all its departments — ^zoology, mineralogy, botany, &c 
But what makes it an object of peculiar interest and 
curiosity is the vast collection it contains of anatomi- 
cal preparations in wax. There are, if I am not mis- 
taken, eighteen apartments filled with these preparations. 
The perfection with which they imitate nature cannot 
fail to astonish every beholder. They are not, however, 
quite so public as I expected to find them. « The awful 
region of the anatomical preparations," says Forsythe, 
« which should be sacred to men of science, is open to 
all ; and the very apartment where the gravid uterus and 
its processes lie unveiled, is a favourite lounge of the 
ladies, who criticise aloud all the mysteries of the sex." 
Credat JudteuSf non ego. I will not believe that the 
fair Florentines are so utterly destitute of delicacy, nor 
that the gentlemen who have the control of this establish- 
ment are so regardless of what is due to decency. There 
were a few ladies in some of the other anatomical apart- 
ments, but from this they were carefully excluded. The 
door was kept locked, and when I entered, it was imme- 
diately fiistened upon me again. Other gentlemen, I 
observed, were treated in the same way, and when any 
one wished to retire, he was obliged to rap for the keeper 
to come and let him out 
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The churches in Florence are very numerous, and the 
merit of their architecture ranges through all the degrees 
of the architectural thermometer. Many of them also 
possess a strong extraneous interest from the memory of 
important events which have occurred within them, or 
from other interesting circumstances associated with their 
history. The Duomo is the largest church in Florence, 
being in every respect of about the same dimensions with 
that of St Peter's in Rome. It is supposed or proved 
by the Florentine antiquaries to stand upon a part of the 
Campus Martius of the ancient Etrurians. Its prodi- 
gious dimensions, being above 6ve hundred and fifty feet 
in length and more than one hundred and fifty in breadth, 
produce, especially when seen by moonlight in the still 
serenity of evening, an eflFect of the most solemn, elevated 
and pleasing character. It is, however, to be regretted 
that the gi'eatness of the efiect is in part destroyed by the 
finical intermixture of black, red, green and white mar- 
bles, with which the stupendous pile is incrusted. The 
first view of the interior depends for its efiect almost ex- 
clusively on its vastness, as the minute decorations do 
not attract any portion of the spectator's attention. The 
windows are few, and the efiect of the feeble light admit- 
ted through coloured glass, is apparently to increase the 
natural proportions of the building to an indefinite great- 
ness. This happy union of vastness and obscurity, aided 
by the profound silence which generally reigns there, is 
well fitted to excite those sentiments of solemnity and 
awe with which the Deity ought always to be approach- 
ed. It is scarcely possible to conceive, without having 
felt it, the efiect which all these circumstances combined 
produce upon the mind. They subdue the feelings ; they 
elevate the soul ; they fill the imagination ; they almost 
make you afraid to speak, lest the charm should thereby 
be dissolved, and the rich feast upon which the mind is 
feeding b6 annihilated with it. 

The dome of this Cathedral is only seven feet less in 
height, and about twenty in the diameter of its base, than 
that of St Peter's. It is an octagon instead of a circle, 
a circumstance which detracts somewhat from the umty 
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and beauty of its effect It was designed by the illustrious 
Brunellesco, but he died before it was completed. It 
was, however, finished according to his original plan. 
Its height, from the pavement of the choir to the cross 
that forms the summit, is two hundred and two braccia. 
Few views can surpass in richness and interest that en- 
joyed by a spectator on this dome. ^^ It embraces the en- 
tire city of Florence, with its massive palaces, its marble 
churches and its magnificent public squares; the CascinCy 
with its shade trees, its lawns and its fountains ; the Gar- 
dens of Boboli ,* the winding Arno, with its undulating 
valley, sprinkled with villages and. covered with olive 
groves and vineyards ; and finally, the distant heights of 
Fiesole, Vallombrosa and other vine-clad hills. What ao 
enchanting assemblage of objects! and how rich and va- 
ried the associations to which they give rise! 

Near one of the angles of this Cathedral stands that 
beautiful Campanile, which Charles the Fifth said ought 
to be enclosed in a case, on account of the airy elegance 
and grace of its architecture. 

Nearly in front of the Duomo, and only a few paces 
distant from it, is the Baptistry, a large octagonal build- 
ing, interesting chiefly for those two bronze doors, the 
work of Lorenzo Ghiberti, which Michael Angelo said 
ought to be placed at the gates of Paradise. On examin- 
ing these exquisite productions, Corinna — ^that admirable 
conception, in which the aspirations of genius, the long^ 
ings of ambition, the fire of enthusiasm, and the power 
of suffering are so firmly delineated — is made to exclaim, 
" What patience! What respect for posterity! Yet how 
few persons examine with attention these gates, before 
which the crowd passes with distraction, wim ignorance, 
or with contempt Oh! how difficult it is for man to 
avoid oblivion! and how powerful, on the other hand, 
is the empire of death!'' 

No one who visits Florence will fail to visit abo, 
while he is there, the Church of St Lorenzo. It is a 
fine specimen of architecture of the Corinthian order, 
designed by Brunellesco; but its highest interest arises 
from the circumstance that it contams the master pro* 
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ductions of Buonarroti in sculpture, and also that in the 
Canonica attached to it is the famous Laurentian Li- 
brary. Of the latter I shall speak hereafter: the former 
are in the New Sacristy, otherwise called La Capella 
dei Depositi, In this chapel there are no less than 
seven statues of that great master, who excelled all other 
artists in painting and architecture, and himself in sculp- 
ture. These are Lorenzo and Julian de Medicis, Day 
and Night, Morning and Twilight, and a Madonna with 
the Infant Jesus. Though several of these are left unfi- 
nished, one may still see in them all the power, sublimity 
and beauty of his genius. The Lorenzo is the sublimest 
conception that was ever embodied. That of the Apollo 
Belvidere may have more majesty; — ^more forcible it 
cannot be. The Duke is represented in the act of medi- 
tating vengeance for the assassination of his brother 
Julian. His left elbow rests upon his knee, and he is 
leaning his chin upon his left hand. His helmet is 
thrown up from his face, and reveals a countenance, in 
which the workings of a soul profoundly agitated, and 
the vast pQwer of a superior intellect, when all its ener- 
gies are concentrated, are expressed with an accuracy 
and force which set rivalry at defiance. It is the tri- 
umph of genius in the delineation of passion and thought. 
This statue has justly been denominated II Pensiero. 
The Thought^-of Michael Angelo. The outlines of the 
Madonna is only roughly chiselled, but the Bambino-^ 
which she holds in her arms, is finished in a style which 
diows that the genius of Buonarroti was as elegant as it 
was sublime. It expresses with inimitable effect the 
sweetness, purity, delicacy, and all the lovely graces of 
infancy. 

The church of Santa Croce, although the last which 
I shall notice particularly, was not the last that attracted 
my attention. It is the most interesting of all the 
churches of Florence, on account of the brilliant assem- 
blage of dead, entombed within its walls; — an assem- 
blage surpassed by no other in the world, and equalled 
by none, except perhaps that in Westminter Abbey. It 
was in walking through this church, and particularly m 
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contemplating the tomb of Michael Angelo, that Alfieri 
first felt the desire of glory, and resolved to enter the 
lists as a competitor for a fame, which should inscribe 
his name among the most brilliant of those to whose 
memories he beheld so many splendid mausoleums. It 
was a bold design, but the result showed that he did not 
over-rate his genius. His own sepulchre now occupies 
a place between those of Buonarroti and Machiavelli, 
company to which the vast powers of intellect displayed 
in his works fully entitle him. There can be no ques- 
tion that the monuments reared to the memory of the 
illustrious dead are calculated to inspire the living with 
a desire of emulating their virtues and rivalling their 
celebrity. It was in conformity with this belief that 
Rome lined the Appian Way with the tombs of her 
most distinguished citizens. 

Near the entrance of this church are the monuments 
of Michael Angelo and Galileo (the one on your right and 
the other on your left,) each equal to the other in the 
interest which they excite, but differing widely in the 
merit of their execution. Galileo was born the day 
Michael Angelo died, and died the day Sir Isaac New- 
ton was bom, a succession of births equally singular and 
interesting. This venerable philosopher, for the sublime 
discoveries which he had made and published to the 
world, was for many years confined to the dungeons of 
the Vatican, and was finally released from his imprison- 
ment on the humiliating condition that he should abjure 
upon his knees the system he had taught, solemnly pro- 
testing before Heaven that he believed its tendency was 
to subvert social order, to propagate pernicious heresies, 
and to disseminate principles repudiated by a sound phi- 
losophy. Who can figure to himself the grey-haired 
old man, in the presence of mitred ignorance and 
bieotry, voluntarily submitting to this perjured act of 
self-abasement for the sake oi adding a few miserable 
years to his existence, without a feeling of mortification 
at the infirmities, which cling even to the loftiest natures? 
But had he, on the contrary, sufiered as a martyr to his 
philosophy, and mounted the scafibld, oi: been bound ta 
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the stake, declaring his firm conviction of the truth of all 
his doctrines, and uttering the bold prediction that their 
trioniph would one day be complete and universal, it 
would have afibrded one of the sublimest moral specta- 
cles the world ever beheld. Galileo returned to his own 
Florence, but not to pass the remnant of his days there 
in quietude and happiness. He was banished through 
the influence of the Medicean family. The Medici, it is 
true, patronized the arts and embellished their native 
city with palaces, statues, and pictures, but time can 
never obliterate the memory of their ungenerous con- 
duct towards the father of modern astronomy, nor wash 
out the stain which it has left upon their reputation. 
But exile could not alienate his affections from the land 
that had given him birth. Like Demosthenes banished 
to the island of Poros, who still sighed for the air of his 
native Athens, he cast his last look towards the city of 
his idolatry — the Athens of modern times — and expired. 
The world has since united to do homage to his memory, 
but he, to whom this tribute would have been sweet, had 
it been paid when justly due, no longer lives to enjoy 
it The voice of fame, though borne upon the four 
winds to every corner of the globe, is too feeble to pene- 
trate the marble w^hich enshrines the ashes of him, who 
was rewarded with imprisonment and exile for the dis- 
covery of the most dorious truths, and who died in sad- 
ness and disgrace, liter having devoted a long life to the 
service of mankind. 

Machiavelli, Leonardo Aretino, Filicaja, the Countess 
of Albany, and many other distinguished personages have 
also been buried in this church. There is a monument 
to the memory of Dante, notwithstanding the inhabitants 
of the little town where he died in exile, though long 
and earnestly solicited to do so, have hitherto refused to 
cive up his remains. Eustace might have spared his 
ulibenu sneer at the memory of Boccaccio, as his << im- 

rire dust" has never polluted this illustrious burial-placa 
am not about to write a defence of the Decameron, for 
no man can deplore more sincerely than I do its immo- 
tal chuaeter; but this licentiousness is, m my opinion, 
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less chargeable to the individual depravity of the author, 
than to that of the age in which he wrote. Nothing 
could render this more certain to my mind than the very 
design of the work, as set forth by Boccaccio himself in 
the preface; which was to furnish amusement to ladies in 
their idle hours. But Boccaccio has other claims to our 
respect It is to him that we are mainly indebted for 
the cultivation in modern times of the ancient Greek 
literature. On this subject I quote the langua^ of a dis- 
tinguished Italian historian — Carlo Botta. "But,** says 
he, << as a reformer of the age, singular gratitude is due 
to him for having discovered various Greek manuscripts, 
and for having called the attention of his countrymen to 
the language and literature of Greece. He it is who, 
tearing in sunder the veil of ignorance, caused to shine 
upon our astonished eyes the beautiful forms of that 
nation, the generous and beneficent teacher of the human 
race. » » » * The true benefactors of the human 
species are Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio.^' 

Highly as Florence is distinguished for the works of 
art which adorn its galleries, palaces and public places, 
it is scacely less so for the number and value of its pub- 
lic libraries. The principal of these are the Maglibe- 
chian, the Ricardian and the Laurentian. The &vt is 
the most extensive, comprising one hundred and eighty 
thousand printed volumes, and ten thousand in manu- 
script In such a vast collection of books there must of 
course be a great deal of trash, but intermixed with this 
is most that is valuable in all the languages of ancient 
and modern times. Besides many manuscripts of ines- 
timable worth, this library boasts the possession of the 
first book that was ever printed. It is a theological trea- 
tise by one William Duranto, entitled Rationalia Di^ 
vini Officii f and was printed by Faust himself in 1459. 
The typographiciil execution has not of course any of 
the neatness of modem printing, but it is far less rude 
than I should have expected to find it 

The Ricardian Library is kept in the Palazzo Ri- 

cardi, and contains twenty-five thousand printed, and 

^Tee thousand five hundred manuscript volumes. AI* 
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dftough its prqirietor is a private gentlemaa, he generous 
ly permits the public to enjoy me benefit of using it 
three days in tJie week. In the collection of manu- 
scripts, IJbose of greatest rarity and value are a copy of 
Pliny's Natural History, of the ninth century, a Pausa- 
nius and a Dante of the thirteenth, and a Virgil of the fif- 
teenth. 

The Laurentian Library is kept in a large hall in the 
Canomca of the church of S. Lorenzo. It consists ex- 
clusively of manuscripts. This collection was com- 
menced by Lorenzo the Magnificent, and has since been 
so enriched by his descendants, that it is now the most 
rare and precious to be met with in any part of the 
world. The whole number of works amounts to nine 
tliousand. Among them I had the pleasure of seeing the 
£amous copy of the Virgil of the third century, so many 
times lost and recovered, but now, it is to be hoped, re- 
stored never again to be removed ; and that, scarcely 
less celebrated, of the Pandects of Justinian, made dur- 
ing the reign of that Emperor. These are both kept in 
small mahogany cases, with glass lids, and no one is ever 
allowed to touch them. This library is enriched with 
various copies of the Bible in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, 
a Geography, of the fourteenth century, according to the 
system of Ptolemy, a Dante of the fourteenth century, 
&c. Original copies of many of the Jetters of Petrarch, 
of the Decameron of Boccaccio, and of the Tragedies of 
Alfieri, will not, by the intelligent visiter, be regarded as 
among the least valuable and curious parts of the collec- 
tion. All these works are chained to the benches on 
which they stand. Their fetters at firat strike one un- 
pleasantly, as they ^eem to indicate an illiberal spirit on 
the part of the Government; but the precaution is easily 
forgiven, when it is considered how many times this hall 
has been rifled of some of its most precious deposits. 
The illuminations of many of the manuscripts in this 
collection are most splendid, and the penmanship can 
scarcely be distinguished from copper-plate. Ainong 
tfie curiosities in this hall, I should not omit to mention 
the forefinger of the right hand of Galileo, piously pre- 
served in a small glass case. Dgtized by Google 
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In enumeratiog the libraries of Florence, that of tlie 
Grand Duke of Tuscany in the Pitti Palace, ought not 
to be passed over in silence. It is a collection consist- 
ing of fifty-four thousand printed volumes, besides about 
fifteen hundred in manuscript 



The last place I visited in Florence, is one which I 
would not have missed of seeing for the world — ^the 
house of Michael Angelo. It has only four apartments 
besides the vestibule, all of which are numbered and 
named. The first, called la GdUeriaj contains twenty- 
five oil and six chiaro scuro paintings, each of which 
represents some chapter in his life, or some quality of his 
genius. On the side of the room facing the street, is a 
statue of the artist, said to be an excellent likeness, with 
two others, emblematical of his character, representing 
Life in the two states of contemplation and activity. 
The second apartment was his bed chamber, and is known 
by the name of la stanza di giomo e di notte. It is 
adorned with family paintings in oil and fresco, and 
hung with cartoons that display all the force and origi- 
nality of the genius of their author. The third room is 
denominated la stanza degli jSngioliy and was used as 
a chapel. Its walls are hung with portraits of all the 
Saints and Beati of Florence. What it contains of 
greatest value are two beautifully executed Madonnas in 
bass-relief, one of marble and the other of bronze, by 
Michael Angelo. But the last and most interesting of 
all the apartments is lo studio, where, questionless, many 
of those gigantic and glorious conceptions were origi- 
nated, which have gained for their author an immortality, 
such as no other human being has ever enjoyed. This 
room is decorated with portraits of all the distinguished 
men that Florence has produced, who seem assembled 
there to do homage to the name of him who excelled 
them all. Here are preserved two plain walking-sticks 
which he used in bis old age, together with many of die 
implements and materials — such as brushes, chisels, oiis, 
&c« — ^with which he laboured in his sevo^ professions. 
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On the evening of the thirtieth of July, I bade a reluc- 
tant adieu to Florence, having remained there only four 
days, a period sufficient, indeed, to enable me to g^t a 
general idea of the place, and to examine hastily the 
eiiie of the works of art with which it is embellished, 
but not long enough to satisfy either the eye or the 
mind. Those who travel on board of a man of war must 
often be content to see things as they can — not as they 
would. I arrived in Leghorn on the following morning, 
without any occurrences by tiie way worthy of note, 
except some impositions practised upon me by the buona 
manu gentry — ^that << thorn in the flesh" to all who tra- 
vel in Italy. 

On my arrival in Leghorn, my mind was so full of 
Florence and its glorious monuments, that I felt little 
curiosity to see it Indeed, there is little to be seen 
there. When the stranger has visited the tombs of To* 
biai%Smollet and Francis Homer in the English Ceme- 
tery, and examined the four African slaves on the Dar- 
sena by Pietro Tacca, c^est Jinu Leghorn is a busy, 
bustling conunercial place, with few attractions for the 
man of taste or pleasure. Sea-bathing and alabaster 
ornaments may be nad therein any quantities. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Dr. Clarke has well and truly observed that << the 
consciousness to a traveller of Hie many interesting things 
be cannot see, often counterbalances the satisfaction de> 
rived from the views of objects he has been permitted to 
contemplate. '^ Every one who has ever travelled mach, 
must frequently have been sensible of this feeling. We 
had bitter experience of it inour cruise on the coast of 
Italy. It wa5^ the expectation of all on board to proceed 
from Le^om to Civita Yecchia, a seaport in the Ro- 
magna near the mouth of the Tiber, whence we should 
have had an oppcnrtunity of visiting the Eternal City ; but 
our mcmey — that glittering dross so essential in travel* 
lins — gave out The captain tried to negotiate a bill of 
exoiai^y but could not do so on iiuch terms as he£dt 
authorized to propose. The consequence was that, m- 
stead of getting under weish for the Roman p<Mt, we 
sailed on the fifth of Aueust For Naples, where we arrived 
five days afterwards. We were one day becalmed be* 
tween the islands of Corsica and Elba, places whose ex- 
ternal scenery had no particular attractions, as far as we 
saw it, but which it was impossible to behold without a 
strong interest — ^an interest for which they were indebted 
to the genius and misfortune of Napoleon. 

We entered the Bay of Naples about dusk with a lig^t 
breeze, which soon died away to a dead calm, and we 
were oblieed to get out our boats and tow. Our firrt 
view of Naples and its enchanting Bay, it will thoa be 
seen, was by night ; and the efiect was prolntbly finer 
than it would have been by day, owing to the play whieh 
obacuri^ gave to the imagination. The city stands near 
the head of the Bay, on your left as you proceed up it 
The Chiaia, or Royal Gardens, extending for a conside- 
rable distance along the coast, and not distinguishable al 
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ihat hour from the rest of the city, gave it the appear- 
ance of being illuminated as on some gala occasion* 
Vesuvius was before us, towering in dark and solemn 
grandeur, and throwing up at short intervals sheets of 
flame and volumes of smoke. The firmament, with its 
countless stars reflected from the glassy mirror beneath 
us, looked like the inner surface of a vast hollow globe, 
set with thousands of the purest brilliants. The city, 
the volcano, the romantic scenery of the Bay, dimly 
seen by the rays of the crescent moon, the serene bril- 
liancy of the heavens, the stillness of the water, the silence 
of the hour, unbroken except by the regular plashing of 
the oars and a few mellowed sounds that reached us from 
the shore, — all contributed to render the scene solemn, 
sublime and impressive. But if the view by night was 
gl(H*ious, that which the following morning revealed to 
our eyes, was not less so. The Bay of Naples has long 
been celebrated for its beauty, but the reader must have 
seen so many descriptions of it, that I may be spared the 
trouble of adding another to the number. Some of its 
principal and most captivating features are its majestic 
and semicircular sweep, the islands of Ischia iand Capri 
at its entrance, Vesuvius, and the beautiful capital which 
fiits like a queen upon a portion of its coast. 



We were twice at Naples, having returned there a 
second time in the month of September following, for 
the purpose of carrying Major Lee and his lady to that 
city. The whole time that we spent there, including ten 
days of quarantine, was nearly two months. Without 
designing to give any thing like a full description of the 
city or its curiosities, and without any particular refer- 
ence to dates, I shall merely throw out a few cursory 
remarks, the partial result of my observations at both 
these visits. 

Naples contains nearly half a million of inhabitants. 
In size and population it is the third city of Christian 
Europe. In some respects it has stronger claims to the 
attention of the intelligent traveller than any other m 
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Italy. Inferior to Florence in works of art, to Rome in 
the grandeur of its ancient remains, and to Genoa and 
Venice in the number and richness of its palaces, it is 
more interesting than either of them on account of its 
vast collection of those antiquities, which give an insight 
into the manners, domestic economy and private charac^ 
ter of the ancients. 

A gentleman in Florence, in drawing a comparison be- 
tween his own city and that of Naples, said to me, Fi- 
renze atarebbe bene a Napoli. No one who has seeo 
both these places can fail to acknowledge the truth i^ 
this remark. Naples enjoys the advantage of a finer 
situation and a finer climate than Florence, but in every 
thing else, in its churches, palaces, public squares, foun- 
tains, promenades, &c., it is certainly inferior to that city. 
Its streets are generally narrow, winding and filthy ; and its 
houses, though usually much higher and not less solid, have 
a less majestic appearance. Every window in the ciQr has 
an iron balcony in front of it But Naples is far from 
bein^ a mean looking city. La Sirada Toledo^ Sania 
lAicta, the Chiaiay and the delicious promenade along 
the coast called Mergellina, are enough to entitle any 
city to the epithet of magnificent. The coup iPcai 
presented by Toledo street is indeed one of the fines! 
and most stirring that can be imagined. Two continuous 
streams of carriages are constantly passing in opposite 
directions, while the crowds of pedestrians are lii^ two 
strong currents struggling against each other, and finm- 
in^ b^ their opposite action innumerable eddies. The 
buildings too on this street are more stately than in any 
other part of the city, and the pavement is almost as 
smooth as that of a church, being composed of huge 
blocks of lava, cut in the shape of diamonds. It has more 
of the busy, bustling, tumultuous appearance, which the 
principal street of a large metropolis oueht to present, 
than any other I have ever seen. The Neapolitans talk 
louder Uian any other people in the world. This is na 
doubt in nart to be attributed to the necessity of speak- 
ing very loud in the streets in order to mdce themselves 
hmrd. The habit of loud conversation, thus aoquiredy 
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is carried out in all their intercourse with each other. 
Every bargain made by a cdiopkeeper with a customs 
70U would think was a pitched battle between them. 
They are remarkable too for their gesticulation. The 
ancient Romans could scarcely have outdone them in this 
respect If a Neapolitan wishes to tell his neighbour 
he is a jackass, he has only to shut his hands, cross hia 
wrists, and stick up his thumbs, and the business is done. 
So extensive is their langiiage of signs, that an intelli- 
gent ecclesiastic, the superintendent of the public library 
in the Studii, informed me he was engaged in the com- 
position of a dictionary of them. 

But not only does the Strada Toledo exhibit the liyely 
aspect above described ;— every part of the city has the 
appearance of a gay, luxurious, busy capital. All the 
public places are filled with carriages, and you cannot 
step out of doors without having the cry of — volete car* 
rozza? volete carrozza? volete carrozza? — ^rung in 
your ears from a score of discordant voices. If you make 
a bargain before hand, you can generally procure a coach 
on the most reasonable terms ; but if you omit this pre- 
caution, no matter how liberally you reward the cqach- 
man, it is ten to one that he does not, on receiving ^e 
money you offer him, give you a look of ineffable sur- 
prise, and eiclaim, questo mi date ? miserabiley sig"^ 
nore!^ A Neapolitan related to me a pleasant anecdote, 
in illustration of this trait in the character of this class of 
his countrymen. A young Englishman, fresh from the 
straight forward honesty of his own country, arrived in 
Naples and took lodgings in the same house with an old 
acquaintance of his, who had been some time in Italy. 
The next morning the new-comer had occasion for a car- 
riage to go about half a mile. " Now,'' said his friend, 
" I'll bet you five pounds that if you offer that fellow 
a crown when you get out of the coach, he '11 grumble 
at your illiberality." The wager was accepted and lost 
But whether you arrange the price you are to pay to 
these coachmen or not previous to employing them, after 

• What! do you give me only this pittance ? 
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you have paid them all you intend to, and all they de- 
mand in the way oipay, they will still beg a gratuity <rf 
you to drink your health. This disposition to get as 
much out of you as possible^ is observable in all the shop- 
dealing in Italy ; but I remarked it more in Naples than 
any where else. Forsythe has said truly that Italian 
shopkeepers reckon only downwards. You go to one 
of them and demand the price of an article. He tells you 
the last price is twenty dollars. — You reply that you 
can't give him half of it — " You may have it for 
eiriiteen/' — ^<No.'' — "Well, what will you give?" — 
** Eight dollars.'* — " Impossible to sell for that ; but let 
us say sixteen/' — " No, I'll give you ten, and not one 
farthmg more." — ^' Fifteen is a fair price ; take it at 
that." — At length you find. that you have no chance of 
bringing him to your price while you remain^ and you 
start off: He lets you go till you get nearly out of hear- 
ing, and then closes the farce by bawling out to you. 
Eh! Signor, prendetelo a died — [" take it, sir, at ten 
dollars."] 



The other places which I mentioned as forming the 
distinctive features of Naples, and entitling it to the epi- 
thet of a magnificent city, — viz. S. Lucia, the Chiaiay 
commonly called the Villa Reale, and the Mergellina, — 
all lie along the margin of the Bay. The Royal Villa, 
though not comparable to the Cascine at Florence in any 
thing except the sculpture which adorns it, is neverthe- 
less a delightful place. Its situation is the most enchant- 
ing that could be imagined, being at the foot of Pausilipo, 
and on the bank of tlie most beautiful bay in the world. 
A band of music is stationed there every Sunday event- 
ing for the diversion of the gay crowds who resort there 
to amuse themselves. The Sabbath in Catholic countries 
is the great day for amusements, and hence the public 
walks, the theatres, and all the resorts of fashion, gaiety 
and frivolity are on that day filled to overflowing. 
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Not far beyond the Royal Gardens is the entrance to 
the Grotto of Pausilipo, cut through the hill of the same 
name. Whether this grotto was excavated for the pur- 
pose of obtaining building materials^ or in honour of some 
ancient divinity, or, as is perhaps more probable, to facir 
litate the communication between Naples and Puteoli, is 
a question which I leave to professed antiquarians. The 
ffrotto is nearly a third of a mile in length, about forty 
leet in height, and wide enough for two carriages to 
pass each other without inconvenience. There is an 
aperture near the centre, but it does not let in light 
enough to render lamps unnecessary. I rode through 
it, but I found it so damp and dark and disagreeable that 
I was glad to issue forth again into the fresh air. 

Pausilipo is a Greek term signifying repose from sad- 
nesSy and is happily applied to this hill as descriptive of 
its delightful situation and enchanting scenery. On its 
slope, and overlooking the most beautiful water scenery 
in the world, LucuUus and other rich Romans erected 
villas, in the decoration of which opulence lavished her 
resources, and art exhausted her ingenuity. 

Not far from the Grotto of Pausilipo is a spot which 
has attracted the homage of the world, and which has 
occasioned more raptures, feigned or felt, than any other 
on the globe, — ^the Tomb of Virgil. It stands in the 
midst of a vineyard, about an eighth of a mile from the 
beach. Nothing remains at present but a small square 
building, flat-roofed, but vaulted within, with two mo- 
dem windows. It is entirely destitute of ornaments of 
every kind. On a marble slab in an adjoining wall are 
the two lines commonly considered apocryphal: 

<<Hantua me genuit, Calabri rapu^re, tenet nunc 
Parthenope: cecini pascua, nira, duces." 

I shall not here repeat the arguments pro and con in 
regard to the question whether this be the real sepulchre 
of Virgil or not, but will merely state that my own 
opinion, from all I have read on the question, inclines to 
those who maintain the aflSrmative. Those who have 
leisure and inclination to look into this subject, may con 
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suit Cluverius, Eustace^ Forsythe, &c. But whether 
this be the real tomb or not, it is just such a place 
as Virgil ought to have been buried in ; — ^in the midst 
of such scenes as we may suppose he loved to contem- 
plate, — scenes from which his kindling spirit drank in 
the true inspirations of poetry, and gathered strength for 
its glorious flights. Petrarch planted a laurel over the 
tomb of Virgil, the most appropriate honour be could 
have rendered to the shade of the poet of his idolatry ; 
but, thanks to the unprincipled rapacity of visiters, not 
a trace of it now remains. But an aged ilex still over- 
shadows the tomb, a luxuriant mantle of ivy covers its 
walls, and green scented shrubbery perfumes the breezes 
that sigh over the ashes of the Mantuan Swain. 

I looked into most of the churches of Naples, but they 
are generally finished in worse taste than those in any 
other part of Italy. Gold leaf has been stuck on wher- 
ever there was a surface to receive it, and ornaments of 
this and every other description are crowded together 
with little regard to purity of design or harmony of ef- 
fect. Some of them, however, contain works in sculp- 
ture and painting of great merit. The little chapel of 
S. Severe, owned by the Sangro family, boasts three of 
the rarest and most valuable statues in Naples. The first 
that meets your eye on entering is Vice Undeceived^-a 
most singular production. Vice is represented under the 
figure of a man caught in a net, which he has broken, 
and from which, aided by the Genius of Good Sense, 
who stands by his side, he is struggling to extricate him- 
self. The man and net are both carved from one block 
of marble, but the net is so fine that it is impossible to 
conceive how it could ever have been done. The pa- 
tience with which the artist must have laboured is really 
astonishing. He was seven years in completing his work. 
This statue is chiefly remarkable for the originality of 
the design and the difficulty of the execution. 

Nearly opposite this is another of a very different 
character, and of much higher merit It is a represen- 
tation of Modesty under the emblem of a very beautifiil 
woman, covered with a light veU, The illusion of the 
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yeil is perfect You seem to behold the fonn and fea- 
tures of the lady through the thinnest gauze imaginable, 
and you cannot but be charmed with the sw^t and soft- 
ened and retiring expression, which the sculptor has 
imparted to the marble, and which appears to be half 
concealed by the airy robe in which he has clothed hit 
highly poetical conception. 

/But the master-piece of this chapel is a Dead Christ 
upon a cushion,^ with a crown of thorns lying at his feet. 
It is a work of the same class with that just described, 
designed by the same artist, Corradino, but finished af- 
ter his death by Giuseppe San Martino. The form and 
features, though human, are such as you might suppose 
ennobled by the residence of Divinity within ; and the 
knowledge of anatomy displayed in the whole statue, 
but especially in the feet, is scarcely inferior to that ex- 
hibited in the works of Michael Angelo. Like Modes^ 
ty, the Saviour is robed in a light veil, and the expres- 
sion still lingering upon his countenance, so sweet, so 
tranquil and so dignified, is that which you feel to be 
most appropriate to the Son of God, sleeping the sleep 
of death. I could easily forgive the devotion of a sim- 
ple-hearted peasant, who entered the church while I 
was there, and kneeling kissed this beautiful image of 
his Master. 

Canova was so charmed with this statue that he offer- 
ed for it to the present representative of the Sangro fa^ 
mily — a family once very opulent but now in reduced 
circumstances — ^the weight of the whole mass in silver. 
The king, however, uttered his veto^ and the poor man 
was obliged to keep his statue, and go without bread. 
What could the Sultan have done more? The despot was 
proud to have such a piece of sculpture in his capital, 
and yet unwilling to pay for it. 

Between the churches of this country and those of Ita- 
ly there is of course no comparison. There they are 
palaces in which every manner of decoration is lavished 
without regard to expense, and often with as little re- 
gard to good taste. The riches of the clergy, particularly 
in Naples, are beyond those of royalty itself, and it ia 
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only in the erection of costly and magnificent temples 
that they can make a display of these immense trea- 
sures. But to what purpose all this ostentation? To me^ 
be it prejudice or be it reason, the temples of my own be- 
lored land, in their unadorned simplicity, appear more 
appropriate to the worship of the heart-searching Gk>d, 
than those splendid edifices consecrated to his service in 
Catholic countries, in whose erection and decoration 
millions have been expended. We have at least the sa- 
tisfaction to know that our churches are in no case built 
upon the oppression of the people, while it is equally 
certain that a considerable portion of the money that pur- 
chases the gold, the frescoes and the marbles, which 
adorn the temples of Italy, is forced from the pocket of 
the poor man, who esteems himself happy if the sweat of 
his brow can procure for himself and his family coarse 
fare, coarse raiment, and a miserable hovel to shelter 
them from the summer's heat and the winter's cold. 



There are numerous convents in Naples. Some of 
them are rich,, and some supported by charity, but all 
occupy the most delightful situations in the city. I dined 
one day at a convent of long-bearded Capuchins. For 
my invitation I was indebted to a visit I paid there in 
company with Luigi Flrrao and Luigi Marinese, two 
Roman gentlemen attached to the Papal Court, with 
whom I accidentally became acquainted on board of our 
ship. I spent much of my time with them during oar 
stay in Naples, and found them two of the most accom- 
plished gentlemen that I met with during my absence. 
One of them particularly spoke 

** the Tuscan Syren tongue. 

That music in itself whose souiuls ave wcmg,^ 

with a purity, a sweetness, and an ele^nce, which made 
me think there was some propriety in the old adage, 
Lingua Toscana in bocca Romantu One who has 
DCfver heard the Italian well spoken by natives, can form 
no idea of the efiect produced by its rich and silver tones. 
I have sometimes fimmd myseu obligpd to adc for the 
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repetition of a sentence, not because it was not perfectly 
intelligible, but because, charmed with its music, I had 
neglected to attend to its meaning. 

We dined at twelve o'clock, for as the monks have 
forsaken the world, they must of course despise its fa- 
shions. Dinner was served in a small oblong cell, fur- 
nished in the plainest manner. The table was covered 
with a very coarse linen cloth, perfectly white, and the 
napkins were of the same material. It was served exclu- 
sively by younger monks, who showed the utmost defe- 
rence and respect for their superiors. The dinner was 
plain, but so unmercifully abundant that, being obliged 
to eat a little of each course, I was stuffed like a sau- 
sage. I made an apology for retiring soon after dinner, 
and bid them adieu, protesting in my heart against ever 
dining with monks again. Yet I never was treated with 
a hospitality and politeness which appeared to proceed 
more directly from the heart than theirs. The excess of 
their attentions was the only thing of which I had any rea- 
son to complain. They gave me a pressing invitation to 
make their convent my home during my stay in Naples. 

A few days after, I had a visit from my monkish 
friends on board the ship. None of them had been on 
board of a man of war before, and they seemed perfectly 
amazed and delighted with the neatness and order pre- 
vailing there. Noticing a book on each of the mess- 
chests on the berth deck, one of them asked me what 
books those were? I told him they were Bibles. ^< And 
do your sailors all know how to read?'' he inquired with 
a good deal of aj^arent surprise. " Nearly all of them," 
I replied. Che piacere! he exclaimed, turning to hia 
companions, ma in Napoli non e cosi.^ 



Few of the palaces of Naples ever attract the attention 
of strangers. The only one I thought it worth while ta 
visit was that of the king. This I did in company with 
the surgeon and purser of our ship. A ticket of admis-^ 

* How delightful! but in Naples it is not so^'' 
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ttoiii signed by the king's steward, is generally re- 
quired, but a dollar slipped into the hand of the servant 
enabled us to dispense with that formality. As the 
royal family was absent, we were admitted into all the 
apartments, not excepting the bed chambers of the king 
and queen, and of the pnnces and princesses. They are 
finished with an elegance and splendour, such as we may 
suppose royalty loves to contemplate. The saloon con- 
taining the throne, though less glittering and gorgeous 
than that in the Serra palace at Genoa, is in a style of 
rich simplicity, to me far more agreeable. The throne 
itself is as splendid as gold and the costliest of silk^da- 
mask and velvet can make it 

The collection of paintings in this palace, in propor- 
tion to its extent, is the choicest in Naples. Among 
the artists by whose works it is enriched, are Raphael, 
Annibal Caracci, M. Angelo da Caravaggio, and the 
Chevalier Camuccini. Th^two most striking pieces are 
by the last mentioned author. The subjects are the 
death of Caesar and the death of Virginia. They are 
paintings which speak to the heart The Caesar is a 
glorious conception, finely embodied. The painter has 
chosen the moment when ^ burst his mighty soul'' at the 
discovery that Brutus was among the conspirators; and 
the surprise and hoiTor which that discovery occaaiona, 
seem indeed to << vanquish him." 

The chapel in this palace is much celebrated for the 
richness of its ornaments, but as there is no dearth of 
such things in Italy, we merely glanced into it, and 
passed on to what we felt more curiosity to see, — the 
royal stables. These are the most interesting part of the 
whole establishment lliey gave shelter to five hun- 
dred of the finest steeds in the kingdom, consisting of 
not less than a score of difierent breeds, each oi which 
had a particular part of the stable appropriated to itseUl 
A long hall was filled with the most costly and glitter^ 
ing caparisons, and many of the carriages were one g^are 
of gold. 
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There are seven theatres in Naples. That of S. Carlo^ 
adjoining to the royal palace, is the largest, and is gene- 
rally admitted to be the most magnificent and beautiful 
in the world. It is capacious enough to accommodate 
about five thousand persons, and is finished with a splen- 
dour becoming one of the largest, gayest and most, 
beautiful capites in the world. On the night of the 
twentieth of August, it was illuminated in honour of the 
king's birth day. In addition to the customary lights, 
five candles were burning in front of every box, and the 
efiect was most splendid and imposing. On that night 
the whole city was illuminated, many of the windows 
in the principal streets having a candle at every pane of 
glass, and the public places rang with the cries of viva 
il re! viva il re ! such are the honours paid by the sub- 
jects of arbitrary governments, — not to the virtues of 
their sovereigns, but to the splendours with which they 
are invested. How difierent this hollow-hearted adora*- 
tion from that spontaneous and universal burst of grati- 
tude, with which the gallant and generous Lafayette was 
welcomed by the American people. 

I attended a few times the little theatre of S. Carlino, 
frequented chiefly by the lower classes of society, but 
not deserted by such of the higher orders as are not 
averse to shaking their sides now and then by a hearty 
laugh. Here Puncinello, tfiat admirable caricature— or 
rather personification— of the Neapolitan character, 
showers his graces like rain on the thirsting audience. 
The broad comic which distinguishes the Merry Wives 
of Windsor is all the rage in this theatre. The acting 
one sees there would, among us, be considered the most 
abominable afiectation in the world; but in Naples it is 
natural to the life: — so difierent are the modes of inter- 
course in difierent countries. 



The •Scadema degli Studii is a vast establishment, 
containing most that i^ valuable in Naples both in An- 
tiquities and the Fine Arts. In sculpture, if we except 
perhaps the Venus de Medicis and, the group of the 
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Niobe, it is richer than the Gallery of Florence. One 
half of the ground story is filled with the productions of 
the ancient chisel, nearly all of which were obtained 
either from the Palazzo Farnese at Rome, or from the 
excavated cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. In this 
collection, though it contains nothing equal to the two 
works above mentioned, there are a great many pieces 
of deservedly high celebrity — pieces on which the eye 
and the mind linger, as if attracted by some powerful 
spell, which it finds itself unable to dissolve. 1 am not 
much skilled in the technicalities of sculpture or paint- 
ing, and cannot therefore discourse on statues and pic- 
tures like an artist or a connoiseur, but that is not neces- 
sary either to' understand or enjoy the beauties of a fine 
production of the chisel or pencil. Both arts are an imi- 
tation of nature, and even the uninitiated may, with a 
little practice, learn to judge whether or not nature be 
well imitated. At least, my only mode of judging of the 
excellence of works of this kind, is by Uie efifect they 
produce upon my own mind, according to the rule just 
laid down; and the reader is at liberty to make any de- 
ductions from tlie weight of my opinions on this account 
that he pleases. 

Among the pieces in this collection which I felt most 
curiosity to see, was the Farnesian Hercules, a giant in 
the attitude of repose. The chief merit of this statue 
consists in its wonderful developement of the muscles. 
It was the author's design to represent bodily strength, 
and surely no artist ever made a nearer approach to per- 
fection in this respect than Glycon. True, the muscles 
are not in a state of tension, an objection sometimes 
made to the statue, but in those prodigious muscular 
swells with which his whole frame is covered, the 
brawny demi-eod shows what he could do, if roused to 
the exertion of his power. Almost the only impression, 
certainly the only strong impression, left upon the mind 
of a spectator who beholds this statue, is that he has seen 
the strongest man that ever lived. But how weak, how 
tame are the feelings which any mere bodily state or 
HUBixty excites, compared with those deep emotions that 
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we feel In the contemplation of the enjoyments, the suf- 
ferings and the properties of the mind ! In viewing the 
Hercules, we are amazed at the strength of body it ex- 
presses^ but in beholding Niobe and her Children, it is 
their mental agony that penetrates our soul, and awakens 
its deepest sympathies. The burning arrows that cover 
their bodies, almost escape our notice, in the contempla- 
tion of that unutterable horror and despair with which 
the infliction of Latona's vengeance fills them, and which 
appear the more terrible, from the high exultation to 
which they have succeeded. 

The Farnesian Bull, so mangled by restorations that 
it is scarcely possible to tell what parts are ancient and 
what modern, occupies a place in the same apartment 
with the Hercules. It is the pride of the Neapolitans 
and a master-piece in the art of sculpture; not the least 
interesting perhaps ffom the circumstance that so many 
artists have been employed on it, and yet that the whole 
is executed in a style so unique that it might easily be 
taken for the production of a single chisel. The Flora 
may be all that connoisseurs make it: it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to dispute their authority; but it did 
not strike me as 1 expected it would. The drapery 
is most admired, and most deserving of admiration; but 
the colossal size of the statue, and. the heaviness almost 
necessarily resulting from such unnatural dimensions, 
were in conflict with all those ideas of delicacy and love- 
liness, inseparable, in my mind, from female beauty. 
The Caliipigian Venus, a most lovely and fascinating 
creature, is considered by some as no mean rival to the 
Florentine Goddess. The art of the sculptor has im- 
parted to the marble the appearance of the most delicate 
transparent flesh, — an appearance that gives to the statue 
a charm which it is impossible to describe. And here 
1 cannot help observing how poor an idea the best casts 
of all the master productions of the chisel give of the 
originals. The size, the proportions, the minutest swells 
and indentures on the surface of the statue, may be per- 
fectly copied and preserved, but the expression, the soul, 
the indescribable fascination which diffuses its delicious 
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influence through the mind in contemplating the orieinal, 
all disappear, or are but dimly seen and feebly felt, io 
the copy. The Venus Genetrix is also another divine 
production. Her hands are models of delicate sym> 
metry. The collection of statuary in the Studii abounds 
in Venuses. One apartment is appropriated almost exclu- 
sively to their residence. The two equestrian statues of 
the Balbi family, found at Herculaneum, are justly ad- 
mired. The horses are executed with great truth and 
spirit, and do not belie the fame for beauty enjoyed by 
that noble animal. 

But of all the statues that deserve the epithet " speak- 
ing,*' that of Aristides is certainly the first Canova was 
so charmed with it that he marked the three points of 
view from which it is seen to most advantage ; but seen 
from any point, it is always a statue that " speaks.'' 
How much more forcibly is the mind touched by that 
noble expression of candour and dignity and firmness, 
with which the genius of the sculptor has animated the 
Aristides, than it is by that developement of the muscular 
system, perfect though it be, which we admire in the 
Hercules of Glycon. 

The Cabinet of Egyptian Antiquities contains many 
objects worthy of notice; and among others, four well- 
preserved mummies, several sepulchral monuments with 
inscriptions, a number of Egyptian idols, a quantity of 
papyrus, and some specimens of the money paid to 
Charon for ferrying the souls of the dead over the river 
Styx. Our cicerone was particular to inform us that 
it was a kind of money that would not pass any where 
else! 

Besides the collections of marble statues and Egyptian 
antiquities on the ground floor of the Studii, there is also 
one of antique bronzes, surpassing, in extent and rarity 
every other in Italy. 

On the second floor are galleries of foreign and Nea- 
politan paintings, but to one who has just been examin- 
ing the gjlonous productions that enrich the ^eriesand 
pahces of Florence, they appear rather insignificant 

The library contains two hundred thousand .volames, 
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four thousand of which are manuscripts. The most curi- 
ous of these are an original copy of the Jerusalem Deli- 
vered of Tasso, not improperly characterized by For- 
sythe as a ^^vile scrawl/' and also an original of the 
philosophy of the " divine" Thomas Aquinas. 



By far the most curious part of this immense collec- 
tion of curiosities remains yet to be spoken o£ I refer 
to the antiquities from Herculaneum, Pompeii and Nola. 
There is a long suite of apartments^ literally crowded 
with these antiquities, and as you wander through them^ 
the ages that have rolled away since the time of the old 
Romans, seem to be annihilated, and you almost feel as 
if you were mingling in the society of those stern lords 
of the universe. Your eyes are gr§eted with almost 
every variety of female ornaments — ^with carbonized eat- 
ables — ^kitchen utensils — ^household furniture — weights 
and measures— drinking cups — ^lares — sacrificatory vases 
:— surgical instruments— dice — tickets for the theatre — 
ladies' dressing-boxes and combs — ^metallic mirrors— se- 
pulchral urns — military armour — and a multiplicity of 
other objects that refuse classification, and are too numer- 
ous to specify. The paintines, though someof them possess 
considerable merit, particularly in strength of outline and 
brilliancy of colouring, are mainly interesting on account 
of the insight they aflSrd into the private life and manners 
of the ancients. A person might spend weeks in examin- 
ing and studying these remnants of by-gone ages, and 
still discover something new to gratify his curiosity, and 
something valuable to repay the labour of his researches. 
In viewing the pictures and other antiquities found at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, although considerable dif- 
ferences are plainly distinguishable, one is continually 
struck with the similarity l^tween the customs, manners 
and usages of ancient and modern times. But wh}'^ should 
they be different ? The nature of man, like the great 
features of the physical world, is the same in all ages. 
The lapse of time has produced some slight changes in 
the surface of our globe, and accidental circumstances 
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modify to a certain extent human character ; while the 
construction of the one and the elements of the other re- 
main essentially unaltered. 

The female ornaments are kept in a small room by 
themselves, called la stanza cPoggetti preziosi. They 
consist for the most part of gold necklaces, bracelets, 
eardrops and finger rings, of such clumsy workmanship 
that they appear to have come from the anvil of the 
blacksmith rather than elsewhei'e. The bread, flour, 
eggs, fruits, &c. are preserved almost in a perfect state. 
In a phial containing olives, the heat has extracted a few 
drops of the oil, which looks as pure as if it had been 
made but yesterday. The drinking cups, in another 
apartment, are of various forms and sizes, generally re- 
presenting the head of some animal, and so constructed 
that the persons drinking were obliged to quaff off their 
entire contents, before they could lay them down. 

In the room containing the oggetti preziosi, is the 
most beautiful Cameo in the world. It was found some 
years ago in Rome by a common soldier, and sold to his 
captain for a few crowns, who, in his turn, sold it to the 
Farnese family for, if I mistake not, seventy thousand. 
Its shape is circular, and it is about a foot in diameter. 
On one side of it is sculptured the head of Medusa, and 
on the other the marriage of the River Nile. Years must 
have been consumed in the execution of this beautiful 
work. 



On our second visit to Naples, Persico, an Italian 
sculptor of great talents, had just finished the models of 
his emblematical statues of War and Peace, designed to 
be placed in the two niches in the eastern portico of the 
Capitol at Washington. The models were much praised 
by all the intendenti in Naples, and the statues, which 
are to be of colossal size, will, I doubt not, be well worthy 
of the edifice they are intended to adorn. War is reppe- 
sented under the figure of a man who holds a shield in 
his right hand, and a dagger in his left His face is ani- 
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mated with an expression of courage and firmness^ and 
bis attitude is that of defence rather than defiance. But 
Peace was my favourite. I was charmed with the sym- 
metry of her form, the harmony of her proportions, the 
benignity of her countenance, and the light and graceful 
folds of her drapery. Her right hand grasps the emblem 
of peace, and her left that of commerce. 

When interrogated, as I frequently was by Italians, 
with regard to the state of the fine arts in the United 
States^ I have really been ashamed to answer; but I have 
generally apologized for our comparative inattention to 
them, by saying that, as a nation, we were still in our 
youth; Uiat government, commerce, and education were 
more important than pictures and statues; and that it was 
necessary first to attend to what is useful and necessary, 
and afterwards to what is chiefly amusing and agreeable. 
But this reasoning has never satisfied my own mind. 
While wandering through the magnificent galleries of 
painting and sculpture with which not only public insti- 
tutions and the palaces of kings and princes, but also the 
residences of almost all the rich private gentlemen in 
Italy, are adorned, I have blushed at the indifierence of 
my own countrymen in regard to the cultivation of these 
elegant arts. The master-pieces of the chisel and of the 
pencil ought not to be regarded as the mere pastimes of 
vacant brains: they constitute a part of the true glory 
of a nation, not less than discoveries in political econo- 
my, jurisprudence, and science; and they may be made 
subservient to the same beneficent ends with poetry and 
moral essays. 

It is surprising to what an extent a taste for the grand 
and the beautiful in the fine arts prevails throughwt 
Italy. It extends through all the ramifications of society, 
from the king on the throne down to the meanest beg- 
gar that follows and torments you, as you pass through 
Uie streets of her crowded cities. You are often sur- 
prised at the criticisms of persons belonging to the lower 
orders of society on a statue, a picture, or a musical com- 
poaition. They sometimes, indeed, discourse with an 

7* 
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elegance of diction and a correctness of taste, that woald 
shame many a long->winde4 speech-maker on the floor of 
Congress. 



Great injustice has, in my opinion, been done to the 
Neapolitans by many travellers, who have professed to 
give accurate pictures of the state of society and man- 
ners prevalent among them. They have been repre- 
sented not only as having no claims to be considered wr- 
ttiouSy but as destitute even of that miserable semblance 
of virtue — external decorum — ^which has been allowed to 
characterize the inhabitahts of other parts of Italy. That 
the morals of the Neapolitans are of a less severe cast 
than those of the good people of these United States, 
will not be questioned; but that they are more dissolute 
than in other parts of the south of Europe, nothing that 
has ever fallen under my observation has given me rea- 
son to suppose. Mothers there take the same precau- 
tions to secure the virtue of their daughters, and young 
ladies are not less guarded in their manners and conver- 
sation*. 

The nobility in Naples are very numerous, and gene- 
rally very limited in their fortunes. They are fond to 
excess of gaudy equipages, and often practise economy 
in their living to very meanness in order to make a show 
iti public. There is no other nation on the globe so 
devoted to finery as the Neapolitans. The King has 
carriages about which nothing but gold can be seen; the 
butcher sticks a bit of gold leaf on his meat in the 
market; and all the intermediate classes, to the utmost of 
thtir means, employ the shining dross in bedizening 
themselves and their appendages. 

The lazzaroni in Naples form one of the most nume- 
rous classes of the population. From some of the accounts 
given of them by travellers, one would suppose that they 
dressed with as much uniformity as a regiment of sol- 
diers, but the fact is quite the reverse. Their appear- 
Mice IS as various as all the tatters in Naples could make 
them. They live chiefly on fruits, maccaroni, horse- 
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chesnuts, anchovies, and capers. Thex are a vacant, 
harmless race of beings, — more to be pitied than cen- 
sured. They do not work, because they can get no em- 
}doyment. For a trifling compensation they are always 
ready to serve you in the most menial capacity. Their 
intellectual pleasures are of the lowest order, consisting 
chiefly in listening to the stupid dialogues of Punch and 
Judy J and the still more stupid holdings-forth of the 
street orators. Both these amusementis are peculiar to 
Naples. Punch and Judy are automaton figures, carried 
about in upright boxes, just large enough for the person 
to squeeze in, who is to pull the cords that set the pup- 
pets in motion, and fill their mouths with the vulgar 
humour — ^the only seasoning of their conversation — ^that 
never fails to secure the plaudits of the populace. The 
street orators are persons who recite passages from the 
Italian classics, interlarding them with their own com- 
mentaries, and sometimes with their own effusions on 
the same subjects. They may be seen almost every day 
on the Mole and in other public places, edifying im- 
mense crowds with their learning and their eloquence. 



In company with Persico, I dined one day with the 
Chevalier Guardati, at his country seat on one of the 
heights of Pausilipo back of Naples. His villa is situated 
on just such a spot as a poet would select for his resi- 
dence. It commands a view of Naples with its peerless 
bay, the Mediterranean, Vesuvius, and the Campagna 
Felice. What more could the most enthusiastic lover of 
nature desire? 

The dinner was neat, but not sumptuous. Each course 
consisted of a single dish. There was one of maccaronif 
prepared in such a way as to be the most delicious mor- 
sel I tasted while in Naples. A bottle of wine was placed 
at each plate. No healths were drunk, and the gentle- 
men did not rcmaiii at table after the cloth was removed. 

Soon after dinner, the company began to increase, and 
by dusk it consisted of some fifty or sixty persons, pretty 
equally divided between the two sexes. It was one of 
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those parties which the Italians call conversazioni. Two 
balloons were sent up— one in the afternoon, and the 
other at night; — a diversion greatly enjoyed by all who 
witnessed it. Music on the piano, songs, dancing, 
cards, and conversation, made up the other amusements 
of the evening. No lady touched the piano, but several 
favoured us with songs. The dark flashing eyes, the 
playful features, and the speaking attitudes of the fair 
performers, gave tenfold effect to the full rich tones of 
their voices. The first notes of the piano were not there, 
as among us, the signal for louder and more earnest con* 
versation. Scarcely a whisper was to be heard during 
the execution of a piece of music, but at the end of their 
task, the performers were always applauded with a loud 
clapping of hands. A group of gentlemen, among whom 
were two priests, the eldest apparently upwards of 
seventy years of age, spent the whole evening at cards* 
They played for money, but how deeply I do not know. 
The Chevalier Guardati is about fifty-five years old, 
urbane, intelligent, and of the most amiable disposition. 
He speaks English perfectly, and is a great admirer both 
of the language and its literature. He is a liberalist in 
politics, and of course opposed to the present govern- 
ment He said there were only three governments that 
he liked^ — ^those of England, France and the United 
States. He spoke in the highest terms of Murat, who 
has certainly left in Naples many monuments of his en* 
terprise and public spirit 



During our last visit to Naples, the annual exhibitioa 
of the fine arts took place at die Studii. The collection, 
particularly in paintings, was very extensive, and com- 
posed exclusively of works executed, or at least finished, 
within the preceding year. Among much trash, it con- 
tained a great deal that was valuable. There was a young 
Cupid in sculpture, — a statue of uncommon merit The 
boay was faulty, but the legs, the feet, the arms, and the 
wing9 were executed with an elegance that would ool 
have disgraced the Grecian chisel. The best painting in 
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the collection was the Death of Attila. The unfortunate 
girl is reclining in the arms of her afflicted lover^ and in 
Sie act of receiving the last sacrament from the hands of 
an aged monk. The sentiments of love, resignation, 
despair and parental tenderness, are portrayed with ad- 
mirable truth and effect 

Similar exhibitions are annually held in all the princi- 
pal towns in Italy, 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The environs of Naples are hallowed ground. There 
are three principal excursions which no one who visits 
that city, should fail of making. The first is to Vesuvius, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum ; the second through the 
Phlegraean Fields to Pozzuoli, CumsB, BaisD, &c. ; and 
the third through the most beautiful part of the Cam- 
pania Felix, still called la campagnafelice, to the ruins 
of ancient Capua and the royal palace near the village of 
Caserta. 



A party, consisting of three midshipmen. Dr. > 

and myself, having obtained the captain's permission, 
left the Constellation on the evening following that of 
our arrival at Naples, and at midnight set off on the first 
of these excursions. At that season of the year, it wis 
impossible to ascend Vesuvius by day on account of the 
excessive heats. It was a tranquil, cloudless, balmy 
night. The stars shone sweetly, and the full moon look- 
ed like some lovelier and happier sphere, floating through 
fields of ether, and shedding a portion of its pure efim- 
gence on a dark but not ungrateful world. Our coach- 
man took the street that lies along the quay, so that we 
had the city on our lefl and the bay on our right The 
vast capital of southern Italy was like a giant reposing 
after the labours of the day. The occasional rattling of 
a carriage over the smooth pavement, the tread of a soli- 
tary pedestrian, the challenge of a sentry, or the song of 
a boatman, were the only sounds that broke the stillness 
of the hour. The effect of moonlight playing on the rip- 
pled surface of the water and among the rigging of the 
^ij>8 that crowded the harbour, and resting on the sombre 
and massive edifices that line the streets of Naples and 
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the domes and spires that shoot up above them, was like 
that of the wand of some Arabian magician. How solemn, 
how soothing is the contemplation of such a scene at such 
an hour! Insensibility could not behold it without kind- 
ling into enthusiasm. 

The distance from Naples to Resina is five piiles, but 
the country seats on the road are so thick that you scarcely 
appear to have issued from the city at all in travelling it 
Every little while we passed a lamp burning before an 
image of the Virgin, at which our guide and coachman 
would cross themselves most devoutly. We stopped at 
the Fontana di BesinUy the residence of the chief of 
the volcanic ciceroni, Salvadore Madonna, where it is 
usual to procure guides and jackasses to ascend the moun- 
tain. We agreed to pay our Mentor half a dollar for 
his services, and an equal sum for each of the beasts. 
This is the usual price; but as I was mounting my jack^ 
a fellow came up and offered me another for half the 
money. I told him I had already engaged one, and had 
no need of his. He was not, however, satisfied with this 
reply, but seized the bridle of my jackass, as if he meant 
to force me to accede to his wishes, and continued to 
urge his plea with such pertinacity that I was obliged to 
give him a stout blow in the face with my fist Even 
this was not enough, for he followed me as I rode off, 
extolling his animal, and beting me to exchange mine 
for it 

Another adventure occurred shortly after this, not less 
ludicrous, and showing equally the greedy, importunate 
and shameless character of this class of persons in Italy. 
We found that each of the owners accompanied his own 
jackass. Supposing it would only be for a short dis- 
tance, I said nothing about it; but as they still continued 
to follow us after we left the town, I stopped and asked 
them if the bargain was distinctly understood, that we 
were to pay half a dollar to the cicerone and the same 
for each of Uie beasts ? O yes, they understood it per- 
fectlyy that we were to pay half a dollar for each beast 
and as much more to its owner for accompanying it I 
toU them that would never do-4hat they were expressly 
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excluded from the bargain — and that we wanted not their 
services. They persisted in maintaining that we could 
not do without them. At last I dismounted, turned my 
jackass loose, and commenced walking towards the town, 
declaring that I would procure a new set of animals al- 
together. This brought them to their senses. They 
turned their backs upon us and walked sullenly off, leav- 
ing us to pursue our journey without their indispensable 
company, and without the pain of listening to their in- 
terminable bawling in the harsh Neapolitan dialect 



The distance from Resina to the foot of the cone which 
the visiter has to ascend on foot, is about three miles. TIk 
road, during the first part of our ride, lay through the 
vineyards that yield the celebrated wine, called lachrymm 
Christi. These vineyards, which are rich and flourish- 
ing at tlie foot of Vesuvius, become gradually less and 
less so, till at length they entirely disappear. They are 
succeeded by a little stinted and sickly shrubbery, which, 
in its turn, gives place to that utter desolation that reigns 
on the brow of the volcano, and whose empire is not 
disturbed by the feeblest effort of animated nature. The 
latter part of our ride conducted us through vast fields of 
Java, thrown out by the eruption of 1822, and piled to- 

S ether in such a manner as to present every wild outline 
lat could be imagined. Having at length arrived at the 
foot of the cone, we dismounted and commenced the 
ascent up the steepest and most difficult part of the moun- 
tain. Hie labor y hoc opus est. The ascent here is at a 
pretty sharp angle, and the side of the mountain being 
covered with ashes that yielded to our feet, one half at 
least, and probably more, of every step was lost, so thai 
we had the labour of ascending more than twice the reil 
distance. We commenced with great spirit, but soon had 
occasion to repent our rash rapidity, for before we reach- 
ed the summit, we felt the want of the strength we had 
foolishly thrown away at the beginning. We reached 
the ridge which surrounds the crater just at the peep of 
day. The first view of the interior fiUed us with artonub- 
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ment and awe. We looked down into an tmmense and 
frightful gulf, from whose bottom and sides millions of 
little columns of smoke were issuing, and in whose centre 
rose an inner mound, which threw up at short intervals 
flames, volumes of white smoke, pumice stones and 
melted lava, with a sound exactly similar to that of 
thunder. The worid cannot contain a prospect of more 
dreary and sublime desolation. " Nature," says the 
author of Corinna, "is here no more in relation with 
man. He can no longer believe himself her lord, for 
she escapes from his tyranny by means of death." - 

Although the guide book cautions visiters against the 
** ambitious and most dangerous madness" of descending 
into the crater, warning them against trusting to the ap- 
parent calm of the volcano, we were rash enough to dis- 
regard the advice and venture down. It is two thousand 
feet deep^ and can be descended only in one place. The 
descent was through beds of lava so hot that we were 
obliged to run to prevent our feet from being scorched. 
The surface of the crater consists of layers of solid lava, 
broken and thrown up by the force of the internal fires, 
as we sometimes see ice along the margin of our rivers. 
These internal fires are constantly working up, so that 
in some places we trode on hot lava, and in others 
the smell of sulphur was so strong that we were under 
the necessity of using our handkerchiefs to keep from 
suflTocating. All this notwithstanding, we proceeded 
over the dangerous soil, till we reached the inner mound, 
which we had the still greater temerity to descend also. 
Here we had a view of what may be termed the inner 
crater, consisting of one principal mouth and two small- 
er ones, from which smoke, flame and liquid lava have 
been issuing for eighteen hundred years. We approach- 
ed so near the fearful abyss that we could distinctly see 
the boiling, red-hot lava in its bowels, and with a single 
leap might have gained that immortality at Vesuvius, 
which the mad poet Empedocles did at ^tna. 

The sun had risen while we were in those lower re- 
gions, and on reascending, the view from the summit of 
the mountain was indeed a relief to the feelings occa- 
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sioned by those scenes of desolate and dreary suUimityy 
which alone meet the eye in that abode of death. The 
Bay of Naples with its fairy islands and its windinj^ 
village-crowned coast ; the vast sweep of the ocean; the 
queen-like city with its innumerable domes and spiles^ 
glittering in the clear sunlight of morning; the Phto- 
graean Fields, the fabled battle-ground of Gods, and the 
favourite haunt of the ancient Muse; Pompeii, the only 
perfect specimen of an ancient city which the modons 
are permitted to contemplate; the Campagna Felice, th^ 
classic valley covered with the richest vineyards in the 
world, and gay with a thousand smiling villages; and fi- 
nally, the distant Apennines, lifting their majestic sum- 
mits to the clouds, — all lay spread out before ua like 
some enchanted scene, believed to exist only in imaj^ 
nation, and to be seen alone on the pages of romance. 
What an accumulation of glories! Surely, the univene 
cannot contain such another prospect. Well may the 
Neapolitans be proud of what Nature has done for their 
country. No where else has slie scattered her beauties 
with such lavish prodigality. 

The mountain which it had cost us so much labour to 
ascend, we descended in a twinkling. The yielding na- 
ture of the ashes destroyed all apprehension of dancer, 
and we were thus enabled to take enormous strides. We 
seemed scarcely to have started, before we found our- 
selves where we had left our jackasses. On our return 
to Resina, we stopped at the hermitage, which stands, as 
it were, between life and death, being at that point 
where vegetation, as if overcome in the last strugg^ 
yields up the empire to utter and eternal sterility. R 
was here, the reader will recollect, that Mad. de Stael 
makes the irresolute but generous and noble-hearted 
Lord Nelvil unfold the secrets of his heart in the toacb- 
ing historv he relates to his loved and fascinating Co- 
rinna. Ihe hermit, a grey4x;arded old man, clothed 
in a robe of the coarsest cloth, came out and politely in- 
vited us into his little cell. He treated us copiously to 
the lachrymsB Christi wine, which, had it been less ex- 
cellent than it reaUy was, would have been very refretb- 
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iDg after our excessive fktigue; and fruits and cakes were 
placed before us in great abundance. He keeps a large 
book in which nearly all who ascend the mountain, r^-- 
cord their names and residences, and put down such 
other notices as they think proper. We were struck 
at the enormous, proportion of English names record- 
ed in this book. Some of the remarks noted down 
there are highly amusing. On taking leave, the good 
old man received the money that we gave him with 
great apparent gratitude, and pronounced upon us a 
hearty benediction. We reached the Fontana di Resina 
about eight o'clock, where we were welcomed by the 
owners of our animals, who congratulated us on our safe 
return, inquired how we liked our jacks, and wished us 
" much diversion" in the rest of our excursion. We 
were obliged to throw away the boots we wore up the 
mountain, — an event, for which we had prepared our- 
selves by taking two pair apiece. 



After breakfast we rode to Pompeii. During the 
whole of my absence from the United States, I saw no- 
thing that excited in me an interest equal to that produc- 
ed by this precious relic of antiquity; I boy precioits, 
because, taken in connexion with the antiquities disco- 
vered there, and which are how in the Museum at Na- 
ples, it teaches us what we learn neither from their poe- 
try, nor philosophy, nor history properly so called, nor 
yet from the few imperfect remains of temples and baths 
which <^ ruthless rapine'* has left us, — I mean something 
of the domestic life of the ancients, considered in re- 
spect both to its manners and conveniences. It sup- 
plies in part that knowledge of the Romans which tra- 
velling now-a-days gives us of foreign countries, — ^a 
kind of knowledge which history cannot communicate, 
but which must be learned by mingling personally in all 
kinds of society, from the drawing-room of the noble- 
man down to the hovel of the peasant. 
. We entered the city near the Barracks, where we 
{bund the gentleman who has charge of it, and who act- 
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ed as our Mentor in visiting its curiosities. He wodld 
not even allow us to pick up a stone from the earth, to 
bear away as a memento, so Argus-like did he guard the 
treasure committed to his keeping* It was the hottest 
part of a burning day in August, when we arrived at . 
Pompeii, but, notwithstanding the want of rest and the 
fatigue of ascending Vesuvius on the preceding night, 
we spent four hours in wandering through the city, ua- 
der a broiling sun, and with the thermometer at ninety 
degrees of Fahrenheit in the shade. It was not time 
enough to enable us to examine the antiquities very mi- 
nutely, but sufficient to give us a general idea of them. 
They are in a much better state of preservation than I 
had expected to find them. Indeed, the city has not un- 
dergone any material alterations for eighteen hundred 
years. The streets, shops and houses, the temples, the- 
atres and public squares, remain just as they were when 
Pompeii was enlivened with the hum of business, and 
echoed to the voice of pleasure. But it is like those bo- 
dies preserved by the piety of the ancient Egyptians, 
which are now objects of such strong and universal cu- 
riosity: the form remains, but the soul that animated it 
has fled for ever. 

The Appian Way passes through the city, and although 
the widest street there, it would not be dignified in 
our cities with any more honourable epithet tlian that 
of a lane or avenue. Without the city, it is lined on 
each side with a row of sepulchral monuments, some of 
which are well worthy of attention on account of the 
beauty of their workmanship. The other streets arc 
much narrower than this, but well pav^d with lava. 
They differ from the streets in the towns of modem 
Italy in the circumstance of having side walks, and at 
short intervals flat stones a little elevated above the pave- 
ment for crossing them in bad weather. The marks of 
the carriaTC-wheels are still visible in several places, 
from which it appears that ancient carriages were on a 
much smaller scale than ours. Very few of the houses 
are more than one story high. They are generally small, 
mean, and mconvenient, Compared with the magnificent 
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edifices of modern times. They have no front windows, 
and appear to have received all their light from a court- 
yard, round which they are built, and with which all the 
rooms communicate ; — a "dim'^ if not a "religious" 
light, and barely sufficient for the purposes of existence. 
Most of them have baths, and all, little chapels for the 
household gods. Their pavements are of Mosaic work, 
sometimes highly beautiful, and the walls, composed of 
stuccoed tufo or lava, were all ornamented with frescoes; 
but most of them have been removed to Naples. They 
are covered on the outside also with stucco, in which are 
engraven their numbers and the names of their proprie- 
tors. They are flat-roofed, Hke those of many modem 
cities in Europe and the East. Several of the streets 
are composed almost exclusively of shops. Those on the 
Appian Way are the largest, and appear to have been the 
most elegant. On the whole, the appearance of Pompeii, 
had it been composed entirely of private residences, 
would, in its most flourishing condition, have been mean 
and insignificant ; but the moment your attention is 
turned from these to the public edifices, — ^the temples, 
theatres, porticoes, &c., — ^you perceive that the city, 
whose inhabitants you might before have taken for a 
tribe of demi-barbarians, was peopled by a tasteful, luxu- 
rious, and polished nation. Art and opulence rivalled 
each other in the, construction and decoration of these 
interesting monuments. To give an elaborate descrip- 
tion of tfiem, after all that has been written on the subject 
by far abler and more learned pens, would be in me at 
once a piece of egregious vanity, and an act of unpar- 
donable supererogation. I shall not attempt it The 
best preserved relic at Pompeii is the Amphitheatre. It 
stands apart from the rest of the city which has been 
excavated, and you arrive at it by pasiaing through a vine- 
yard. It is of an oval shape, and the architecture is con- 
sidered singularly pure, classic, and beautifuL The tem- 
ple of Isis has not s\ifiered much. It is highly interest- 
ing from the circumstance that the secret shrine where 
the priests of that goddess concealed themselves to im- 
pose on the credulity of a superstitious age, is completely 
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uncovered; and exposed to the gaze of unhallowed 
modern curiosity. I have seen similar oracular shrines 
in Greece, and all the world knows of their existence in 
Asia Minor. It is impossible for any man of sense and 
reflection to behold these evidences of weakness on the 
one hand and cunning imposition on the other, without a 
sentiment of pity for the credulous multitudes who suf- 
fered themselves thus to l^e made the dupes of ingenious 
priestcraft, and of indignation toward the wretches who 
were wicked enough to resort to such abominable means 
to secure influence, wealth, and power. There is a little 
temple dedicated to Foiluna Augusta, built at the ex- 
pense of Cicero, — ^^a circumstance which cannot foil to 
give it a peculiar charm in the eyes of all who have feh 
the power of his eloquence. The fact of its having been 
so built is known from an inscription still visible on the 
wall. 

Pompeii was surrounded by double walls. These 
have been entirely laid bare, and are somewhat more than 
three miles in circuit They are not of homogeneous 
construction, — parts of them being composed oMarge 
square stones, put together without cement, but so com- 
pactly that they seem to be one solid mass, while others 
are rudely constructed of stones of various sizes; — a dif- 
ference to be attributed probably to their having been 
hastily repaired after an earthquake. They had fcjur 
gates, and were fortified by an equal number of square 
towers. 

Not more than one-third of the city has yet been dis- 
interred. The remaining two-thirds are still quietly 
slumbering in their grave of volcanic ashes. Had Murat 
continued to reign over Naples, there had, ere this, been 
a universal resurrection ; but the present government 
seems to have little energy, and the business of excavat- 
ing goes on slowly. Piano piano^ dice PItaliano* 
The Iting of Naples might better employ some thousands 
of the lazzaranij who infest his capital, in the complfr* 

• •• Blow widctiyU the lUlian'f motto. •• 
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tion of this work, than to lavish bo large a proportion of 
his revenues upon a clergy, already pampered to an un- 
natural and sickly fulness. 



The questions as to the wfien and the how Pompeii 
was destroyed, I shall not touch; but will content myself 
with saying that I incline to the opinion of those who 
believe that it was not destroyed by any sudden fall of 
volcanic matter, but by ashes washed down from the side 
of Vesuvius by incessant rains, till its inhabitants were 
obliged to seek in other, perhaps in uncongenial climes, 
that safety whi^ch nature had denied them in the city of 
their nativity. But there are, after all, so many objec- 
tions to this opinion, and indeed every other, hitherto 
advanced on this interesting subject, that I cannot bring 
myself to repose with confidence in any of them. Of 
one thing, however, we are certain—that the city was 
destroyed — and it is impossible not to be powerfully 
affected by the images and reflections that crowd upon the 
mind, as you wander through its desert streets, and gaze 
upon the melancholy memorials of its luxurious magni- 
ficence and bustling activity. Whether we believe its 
inhabitants were suddenly overwhelmed by one terrible 
shower from the crater of the volcano, or compelled, one 
by one, to abandon the loved spot to which they were 
bound by all the clinging recollections of childhood, to. 
seek an asylum among strangers, and drag out an exist- 
ence, embittered by a thousand regrets, their fate is 
equally touching. 

<«^But,'' says Dr. Moore, and I quote his remarks on 
this subject, not more on account of their truly philoso- 
phical spirit, than for the eloquent pathos which per- 
vades them, << are not the inhabitants of all the towns 
then existing, of whom we think without any emotion 
of pity, as completely dead as those of Pompeii? And 
could we take them one by one, and consider the nature 
of their deaths, and the circumstances attending that 
of each individual; some destroyed by painful bodily 
diseases, some by the torture of the executioner, some 
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bowed to the grave by the weight of accumulated sorrow, 
and the slow anguish of a broken heart, after having saf- 
fered the pangs of dissolution over and over again, in 
the death of those they loved; after having beheld the 
dying agonies of their children; could all this, I say, be 
appraised, calculated and compared, the-balance of suffer- 
ing might not be found with the inhabitants of Pompeii, 
but rather with those of the contemporary cities, wBb, 
perhaps at that time, as we do now, lamented its severe 
fate." 



On our return, we stopped at Portici, the modem town 
beneath which, at the depth of from seventy-five to one 
hundred feet, lies the once populous and flourishing city 
of Herculaneum. In order to avoid the destruction rf 
the modern city, the excavations here are filled up the 
moment whatever, is valuable has been removed. In- 
deed, such is the difScuhy of making them, that they are 
at present entirely suspended. Nothing is shown here 
but the theatre, by striking upon which, in digging a 
well, Herculaneum was discovered. You descend to it 
by torch-light, the guide and each of the party always 
bearing a torch; but the cold, damp air, and the dimness 
of the light, prevent its being seen with that pleasure 
which one feels in viewing the remains at Pompeii. It 
was larger and evidently more magnificent than either 
of those at the latter place, but resembles them in other 
repects. 



In company with Dr. , I left the ship early on 

the morning of the fourteenth of August, on an excur- 
sion through the Phlegraean Fields, — ^a region that na- 
ture seems to have selected for the display of her giant 
powers, and which she has at the same time adorned 
with her divinest beauties, — a region literally " strewed 
hallowed ruins,'' and rich, above all others, in the 
recollections of classic mythology. Here are seen 
the crates of several extinct volcanoes, and mountains 
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throwB up by the force of their hidden fires: here was 
the Forum of Vulcan, where the Giants battled with 
Hercules: from these "Fields" the poets have gathered 
all the dark images of Tartarian wo, and all the bright 
visions of Elysian bliss, with which they have embel- 
lished their descriptions of heaven and hell; and on this 
coast, the luxurious old Romans, attracted by the deli- 
cious climate and scenery, sought those delights which 
the City denied them, and erected those sumptuous 
villas, whose ruins attest the pride of their lordly owners. 



We proceeded from Naples to Pozzuoli by the new 
road, made by Murat along the bank of the sea. The 
romantic character of the scenery renders this a de- 
lightful ride, and has caused the old road through the 
Grotto to be almost forsaken. At about half the dis- 
tance, we passed the little island of Nisida, where Cicero 
once had a conference with Brutus, and which he calls, 
" Insula clarissimi adolescentuli Luculli.'^ 

Pozzuoli, the ancient Puteoli, the Portsmouth of the 
Romans, and denominated by their greatest orator Parva 
Roma, is now a miserable village, remarkable only for 
its filth and beggary. As we passed through its streets, 
we were disgusted by the sight of children literally 
naked, who followed our carriage, calling themselves 
"poor devils," and begging qualche piccola cosa* to 
keep them from starving. Puteoli was the second place 
at which Paul landed in Italy, on his journey to Rome. 
Even there he " found brethren, and was desired to tarry 
with them seven days." 

The two principal objects of antiquity that attract the 
attention at Pozzuoli, are the Temple of Jupiter Serapis 
and the Collisseum. The former, judging from the re- 
mains still visible, must have been more magnificent 
thaji any other of ^e ancient temples that I saw in Italy. 
The Collisseum was sufficiently capacious to accommodate 
forty-five thousand persons. The area is now covered 

• "Some trifle." 
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with grape vines. Here^ as in the Collisseum at Rome, 
the early Christians^ confounded with persons conyieted 
of the most enormous crimes, for having professed the 
purest and sublimest faith ever revealed to man, were 
exposed to be devoured by tigers and lions for the amuse- 
ment of the refined Romans. Augustus once assisted at 
games given in his honour at this amphitheatre. 



Having, according to the usual custom, hired a cice- 
rone and engaged a boat to meet us at Baise, we proceed- 
ed to Cumse by land, through scenes which, I need not 
inform the classic reader, awakened in us the deepest en- 
thusiasm. ^Amid such a congregation of interesting ob- 
jects as this coast presents, the mind feels little disposi- 
tion for conversation. The splendid recollections that 
crowd upon it, absorb all its powers, and whatever 
breaks the revery, produces a painful feeling; as a dis- 
cord in music never fails to be disagreeable to a prac^ 
tised ear. A little beyond Pozzuoli, we passed the 
ruins of Cicero's villa, where he composed the Qiieff- 
tiones jJcademicse, and where the Emperor Adrian is 
said to have been buried. Mount Gaurus, anciently 
celebrated for its rich vineyards, but now a sterile and 
rocky elevation, was on our right: before us rose il 
Monte NttovOf thrown up, after the earthquake that swal- 
lowed the village of Tripergole, by those fires that 
slumber in the bowels of this cofist: and on our left, lay 
a glassy expanse of waters, the ancient Avernian Lake, 
the fabled entrance to the gloomy empire of eternal 
night, but now stripped of all those terrors, real or iraa- 
agmary, with which the poets invested it Ajrived 
finally at what is called Pjirco FelicCy one of the incient 
gates of CumsB, our carriage halted, and Our cicerone very 
politely asked us If our " excellencies would permit him 
to help us to descend ?" We stopped a few moments to 
view the plain on which the first Grecian settlement was 
made in Italy. From this spot, with the exception d 
the arch itoelf and a few remains of the ancient waU% 
not a vestige was visible to mark the site of thai city. 
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which, from the number and opulence of. its inhabitants 
and the amenity of its situation, was thought by the 
ancients to be entitled to the epithet oi fortunatcL 
Nothing a^>peared but a vineyard, covering the whole of 
the undulating valley on which the city stood, and bend- 
ing beneath the weight of the rich treasures^ that were 
to swell the yearly vintage of that fertile and delightful 
country. % 

From this point we descended towards the sea, to the 
cave of the Cumaean Sibyl. It is probably to this ca- 
vern that Virgil tefers in his description of the inex- 
tricabilis error of Daedalus: 

** Excisum EuboTcx latus ingens rupis in antrum; 
Quo lati ducunt aditus centum, ostia centum: 
Unde ruit totidem voces, responsa Sibyllae." 

It was in this cave tliat the founder of the Roman empire, 
then a wandering exile in search of a stable resting 
pkce, was directed to descend to the lower regions, and 
informed that he would there meet with his father, and 
be instructed in the arcana of futurity. The cavern still 
remains, though with somewhat less than a "hundred 
mouths;'' but the Oracle that inhabited it, has long since 
ceased to utter its mystical and lying propheciies to su- 
perstitious credulity. On the hill above the cave stood 
the temple of Apollo Sanitorius, of which a few frag-^ 
ments of marble are the only present remains. In this 
temple was kept the famous statue of that god, brought 
from Attica, and said to have been accustomed to weep 
at the misfortunes of the Cumaeans. 



We continued our ride to Baiae, leaving the Fountain 
of Acheron, where is a little summer-hov^e of the kin^ 
on (Hir right. Of what Baiaa was, it is needless to speak: 
what it is, may be told in yery few words, — a heap of 
ruins, with a few miserable huts, whose inmates, clothed 
in rags or entirely naked, came out and absolutely en- 
treat^d us to buy of them bits of Mosaic, verde antique 
and other trifles, which they said they had gathered from 
the ruins of the ancient city. The most interesting re- 
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mains of antiquity here are the ruins of three temples 
— supposed by some to have been baths — ^those, to wit, 
of Venus Genetrix, Diana Lucifera, and Mercury. The 
latter is the best preserved, having the rotunda entire. 
It received its li^t through an aperture in the top, like 
the Pantheon at Rome. 

In crossing the Bay of Baise, whose classic waters have 
witnessed many a proud display of Roman splendour, our 
guide pointed out to us, amid what appeared one undis- 
tii:>guishable mass of ruins, the villas of Julius Caesar, 
Piso, Pompey, Marius, &c. We could also plainly dis- 
tinguish the remains of palaces beneath the surface of the 
water. These, with the temples already mentioned, are 
the only remnants of that proud and luxurious city, 
which Horace preferred to all others on the globe, and 
which Seneca declared to be a residence little fitted for 
those who wished to maintain any dominion over their 
own passions. What volumes do they speak on the 
insignificance of human pride and grandeur! Could 
those haughty masters of the universe, who contended 
for a single acre on this coast for the display of their 
riches, have looked forward with prophetic eye to the 
desolations that time would make in the proudest monu- 
ments they had reared to their luxury and power, a sen- 
timent of humiliating; sadness must have taken possession 
of their minds, and dislodged those inebriating images of 
glory and superiority, which chiefly haunted their ima- 
ginations. 



This whole reeion abounds with warm and mineral 
baths. Those of Nero at Baiae are so called from the be- 
lief that that tyrant had a villa in their vicinity, and that 
the excavations were made by his order. A dense 
column of steam is constantly issuing from their mouth, 
and the water in them is sufiiciently warm to boil an 
eg? in a few moments. The fellow who attends then 
stnpped himself of every thing but his pantaloons, and 
we did the same, determined, if possible, to follow hini 
tiU we reached the boiling founUin. We had, however. 
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scarcely advanced a half dozen steps, When from a sen- 
sation of suffocation^ we were obliged to abandon the 
attempt, and return to the fresh air. The salamander 
returned in about two minutes, completely drenched 
with sweat, and with his face and body as red from in- 
flammation as if they had been covered with a mustard 
plaster. He had taken a vessel with him, which he 
brought back full of water. Two eggs were soon cooked 
in it, and as the doctor did not choose to appropriate 
either of them, I had the pleasure of devouring both. 
It is customary to boil as many eggs as the party contains 
persons. 



From the Baths of Nero, having glided for a few rods 
along the golden strand, we again disembarked to visit 
the Lucrine and Avernian Lakes, — both equally cele- 
brated, though for different reasons, by the ancient poets, 
and both the subjects of many a brilliant page in the 
books of modern travellers. The former furnished 
those "delicious^' oysters, — c?e/iaow^ only because those 
of our American waters were then unknown, — which 
loaded the tables and regaled the palates of the Roman 
nobility; while the latter was employed to. awe the ima- 
gination and work upon the fears of ignorant credulity. 
On the margin of Lake Avernus is a grotto, considered 
by some as the cave of the Sibyl, to which Virgil alludes 
in the sixth book of the ^nead. I have already given 
my opinion on that point The appearance of the other, 
I think, corresponds better with the poet's description; 
and the account seems to place the one there referred to 
nearer to the sea than that on the bank of Avernus. I 
have, however, little doubt that this was also the seat of 
an ancient oracle. Buried in an almost impenetrable 
forest, and on the border of a lake regarded as the de- 
scent to the infernal regions, it was a spot peculiarly fa- 
vourable to that mystical obscurity, which was the main 
pillar of all the systems of ancient mythology. In the 
epen and ingenuous character of Christianity, what a 
beautiful contrast is furnished to the darK^nd dubious 
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folds that enveloped the false religions of antiquity ! How 
different its Divine Founder, publishing his doctrines in 
the highways, to multitudes who <<trode one upon ano> 
ther,^' and in language so simple that he that ran might 
read, from those self-styled apostles of the Grods of 
Egypt; Greece and Rome, who selected the dens and 
eaves of the earth as the fittest places for the delivery of 
the divine will, and who veiled their revelations in such 
mystical and double language, that, even when their pre- 
dictions failed of accomplishment, they could ^ways 
dielter themselves behind tlie impenetrable shield of 
misinterpretation ! 



The next place at which we disembarked was BaolL 
Here we found a greater population than at Baiae, and 
beggary and wretchedness proportionably increased. It 
is impossible to convey by writing any idea of the earih 
estness with which these wretches beg of you to buy thw 
little antiques^ or of the modes in which they force their 
services upon you for the sake of a copper. They seem 
to read your slightest wishes, and if you have none, they 
imagine that they read them, in your looks, and they Ay 
to execute them like a slave goaded by the lash of tte 
task-master. 

The coast of Bauli is also strewed with ruins; ainong 
which we visited the Cento CamarelU, a vast labyrinth 
of subterraneous apartments, probably designed for a 

{>rison; the Piscina Mirabile, built by order of Lucul- 
us, as a reservoir of sweet water for the use of the Roman 
fleet; and the Sepolcro d^^grippina that abominable 
woman, whose crimes were equalled only by those of 
her son. 

The souls of the dead might now cross the river Styx 
without the trouble of being ferried over, but Elysiuois 
once Invested with an atmoi^here of purple light, cloth- 
ed in undying verdure, and fanned by tM-eeaea^ pare, fta- 
grant and invigorating, at present searcely presents a 
temptation to so chei^ an entrance upon its joys. Sore- 
ly> that paradue of ancient heroes must have undflrgaDe 
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Md changes, since ibe poor ghosts were willing to sub- 
mit to be bawled at and quarrelled with, by that peevieli 
old scold of a ferryman, Charon, for the sake of enjoying 
its frfeasures. 

Having closed this part of our trip by a peep at the 
Dragon's Grotto on Uie promontory of Misenum, we 
again embarked and crossed oyer to Pozzuoli, passing 
the remains of the bridge erected by Caligula from that 
city to Baiae. The heat and dust were so excessive, and 
had so exhausted our strength, that we were obliged to 
forego visiting, as we had intended, Solfatara, the Grotto 
of the Dog, and the Lake of Agnano, all of which are ge- 
nerally included in this excursion. 



The last trip I made in the vicinity of Naples was 
on the eighteenth of August It was to Caserta and 
Capua, the former of which is thirteen, and the latter 

fifteen miles, from Naples, Dr. , as usual on such ' 

occasions, was my companion. Our ride both in going 
and returning, but particularly the latter, lay through 
the richest and most beautiful part of the Campania Fe- 
lix. The traveller may well be excused for burstingin- 
to raptures in describing this enchanting valley. The 
roads are bordered with the laurel, the myrtle, the oak 
and the elm, whose luxuriant branches are married to 
the laughing vines, which creep from tree to tree, hang- 
ing in beautiful festoons, and forming continuous arbours 
almost impervious to the rays of the sun. What a pity 
that the numerous villages in this valley, which appear 
beautiful at a distance, do not in reality harmonize with 
the natural charms that suiTound them! They are com- 
posed for the most part of miserable huts, and present a 
most squalid and beggarly appearance. The streets are 
filled with dirt and half-naked children. 

The Royal Palace at Caserta was commenced by 
Charles the Third of Spain, the modem Herodes Atti- 
cus, with the avowed design of producing an edifice that 
should rival the vastness and splendour of the abode of 
the ancient Caesars. It embraces four court yards, each 
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of which is capable of containing one of the largest 
buildings in the city of New York. It is capactous 
enough to accommodate the largest court in Europe^ 
with all its retinue of ministers, stewards, lackeys, at- 
tendants, &c Millions have already been expended on 
it, and scarcely any part of it, except the grand stair? 
way and the vestibule, is yet completed; nor is it pro- 
bable that it ever will be. The king of Naples has 
no less than five palaces. in different parts of bis domi- 
nions, most of which are among the most costly in 
Italy. One half of the money they have cost, would 
have given employment to all the lazzaroni in Naples. 
Such are the blessings of regal government 

The pleasure grounds belonging to the Caserta palace 
are very extensive. They are terminated by a moun- 
tain, down whose sides tumbles, for a distance of seve- 
ral hundred feet, a broad artificial cascade, the whcrfe of 
which is visible fi*om the palace. It affords one of the 
most delicious prospects in the world. The Royal Silk 
Manufactory and the prodigious Aqueduct that supplies 
the city of Naples with water, are both in this vicinity, 
but we had not time to visit them. 

The only relic of much interest at Capua is the Am- 
phitheatre. This is better preserved than that at Poz- 
zuoli and more dilapidated than that at Pompeii, but was 
much larger than either. It had five corridors extend- 
ing the whole circuit, and sixty-two entrances. The 
subterraneous apartments in which the prisoners and 
wild beasts were kept, are stiil almost perfect It is not 
long since a considerable quantity of gold was found 
secreted in one of these cells. It is supposed that some 
prisoner found means to smuegle it in there. It is im- 
possible to behold specimens of this class of ancient ruins, 
and reflect on the horrid spectacles that were aecustooA- 
ed to be exhibited in them, without congratulating our- 
selves on the superior refinement of modem times. 
There is but one national amusement in our days — the 
bull-fight of Spain — ^that bears any analogy to those bar- 

rous pastimes of the ancient Romans. 
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CHAPTER V. 



When we left Mahon in the month of September, it 
was the intention of Capt Wadsworth to have visited 
all the principal Sicilian ports^ but the varioloid broke 
out on board the ship while we were at Naples, ren- 
dering it of course impossible to get pratique in any 
of them. In addition to this, a terrible influenza ran 
through the ship, scarcely an officer or man escaping. 
This disease was attributed to the heavy dews which 
fell every night After sunset, the quarter deck and 
every thing else exposed to the external air, were as 
wet as they would have been after a shower of rain. 
The varioloid was of a very mild kind, and although a 
considerable number of the crew and some of the mid* 
shipmen were affected by it, very few died. 

We sailed from Naples on the twentieth of October, 
and anchored off Cape Carthage on the twenty-fifth. 
Here we found a much purer climate, and the influenza 
soon made its exit. No new cases of varioloid appear* 
ed after leaving Naples, and on the thirtieth, it was 
thought safe to get under weigh for Mahon 5 where, af- 
ter a boisterous and disagreeable passage^ we arrived on 
the sixth of November. A quarantine of ten days,— 
with plenty of letters and newi^apers from America, 
was not long in passing away. Immediately on its ex- 
piration, I applied for permission to live ashore, and es* 
tablisbed myself at my old quarters, of which I remain-* 
ed, for nearly five months, the undisturbed and happy 
occupant The schoolmaster of the Boston, a young 

fMideman who was graduated with the first honour at 
ale College, occupied an adjoining room. He was fa- 
miliar with the classics, and uill of the enthusiasm of the 
scholar and the man of feeling. It is refreshing to meet 
with such persons, and we passed many a cozy hour in 
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discussing the beauties of TuUy and Flaccus, and in re- 
viving the reminiscences of classic boyhood. The re- 
collections of college life are remembrances tiiat cling to 
the souly as the vine does to the elm to which it is wed- 
ded. They are the oases of human life — ^the green spots 
that cheer its sterility and desolation. 

I shall take advantage of our long stay in Mahon 
to call back the attention of the reader to the Navy, of 
which I was in danger of losing sight altogether amid 
the glories of classic Italy. 



No American can have been long in the naval service 
of his country, and have observed with attention the 
system of things prevalent on board of our public vessels, 
without a feeling of patriotic pride in the. arrangement 
and discipline of our ships, and in the intelligence and 
energy of our oflScers. He will have observed with the 
highest gratification many things, which scarcely admit 
of improvement The great cleanliness and excellent 
order in which our ships are kept, the indefatigable train- 
ing of their crews to a thorough practical knowledge of 
their duty, the strict subordination of rank, and the ready 
obedience paid by inferior officers to the orders of their 
superiors, are points in which there is scarcely any thing 
left to be desired: and they are all points of vital import- 
ance. Cleanliness and order are indispensable to the 
health and comfort of both officers and men; and in these 
respects, so far as I have had opportunities to observe, 
our men of war surpass those of all other nations, not 
even excepting Great Britain. Wherever we went, the 
Constellation was admired and praised beyond measure 
on both these accounts; and it is but justice to the officers 
to whose supervising care these commendations were 
due, to say that they were all well deserved. • 

Great credit is also due to our officers for their con- 
stant exertions to make the crews of our vessels of war 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole routine of their 
duties. The vast importance of such knowledge in time 
of war cannot but be obvious to the most unthinking 
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mincL It was to a superiority of this kind that the 
splendid triumphs of our Navy in the late war with 
England, were mainly attributable. English writers, 
in apologizing to their countrymen for the disgraces they . 
experienced in that contest, have never failed to dwell 
upon the superior gunnery of our seamen, alleging that 
the crews of our vessels were composed of ^^ picked men.^^ 
They will always be composed of such men, so long as 
their officers continue as indefatigable as at present in 
their efforts to make them expert gunners and skilful 
seamen. 

Nor are the subordination of rank and implicit obedi- 
ence to the orders of superiors of less importance. They 
are the essential elements of promptness and efficiency. 



But while an observer in the Navy will see much to 
afford him gratification, and to awaken his pride of coun- 
try, he cannot fail to discover much also which needs to 
be rectified, and a deficiency of much that ought to be 
supplied. Indeed, the defects of the present system are 
such that I cannot hesitate to give it as my opinion, — and 
this opinion is fortified by those of gentlemen better qua- 
lified than myself to judge in this matter, — ^that the con- 
dition of the service demands an entire re-organization 
of the Navy. This subject has engaged the attention of 
the Naval Committees in both Houses of Congress for 
some years past, and bills have been reported, containing 
important modifications of the existing system; but they 
do not, according to my conception, cover the whote 
ground, or embrace all the improvements of which the 
service is susceptible. I am not vain enough to suppose 
thai the suggestions I am about to throw out, if carried 
into effect, would entirely supply what is wanting: such 
as they are, however, I invite for them the serious con- 
sideration of all who feel any interest in the reputation 
and prosperity of our infant Navy. They are the com- 
bined result of my own observations and frequent con- 
versations with intelligent naval and other gentlemen. 

The alterations, then, which, in my Judgment, ought 
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to take place in any re-organization of the Navy, are 
in the establishment of the grades of Admiral and Rear 
Admiral ; in the establishment of a Naval Academy; in 
the pay and rank of some of the officers; in the modes of 
discipline; and in the domestic economy of the ships. 



Multitudes of my fellow-citizens, I am well aware, 
are opposed to the establishment of an Admiralty in our 
Navy. In their eye, it smacks of monarchy. It offends 
their republican notions. In the infancy of our Navy, 
it may not indeed have been desirable or proper to copy, 
in respect to rank, the naval systems of Europe. Mo- 
desty and economy may both have demanded greater 
simplicity. But, — ^now that our naval reputation is se- 
cond only to that of England, and our public treasury is 
overflowing with plenty, — neither of these objections has 
any longer an existence. A large majority of our naval 
officers with whom I am acquainted, and who are cer- 
tainly better qualified than any others to judge of the ex- 
pediency of establishing an Admiralty, are decidedly in 
favour of it It would place our Navy in point of rank 
on an equality with the Navies of foreign countries; soJ 
why should it be inferior in this respect ? It might, and, 
in my opinion, would be expedient to establish the gndes 
of Admiral and Rear Admiral merely for the sake of 
etiquette; but other and higher considerations demand it 
Every body knows that military command goes entirely 
by rank. No officer in our Navy, as it is at present or- 

rized, could ever take command of a combined fleet 
such a case, an Austrian or Dutch Admiral would 
take precedence of our most gallant and experienced 
Captains. 



The establishment of an Academy for the education of 
our naval officers, on a plan analogous to that of the Mil>* 
tary Academy at West Point, is an object of great im- 
portance, and cannot but be earnestly desired by every 
Iriend of his country, who will take the trouble seriously 
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to reflect upon its advantages. High as our Navy de- 
servedly stands in the estimation of our citizens, it will 
never possess that reputation for intellectual and moral 
worth, which it would be easy to confer upon it, so long 
as the mode of receiving midshipmen into the service 
and their subsequent education continues to be what they 
are at present. They are generally received at an age 
when neither the intellectusJ nor moral character can 
possibly have been formed, and without any examina- 
tion to ascertain their capacities or acquirements. They 
are immediately put upon the active duties of their pro- 
fession, and three of the five years that precede their ex- 
amination, must be spent at sea: and I appeal to any one 
who knows what a man of war is, if the bustle, the 
excitement, the novelties, and the evil examples, into the 
midst of which they are there thrown, are favourable to 
the improvement of either tlie mind or heart ? Of the 
two remaining years, one at least is devoted to visiting 
friends, and during a portion of the other, the young 
officer manages to muster up resolution enough to wage 
a feeble wariare on the habits he has formed at sea, and 
is too apt to be satisfied, if he learn just enough of ma- 
thematics to prevent a failure in his examination. Such 
a system may make good sailors, but it will never make 
thorough navigators. If any of the officers — ^as I know 
many much to their own credit do — become good mathe- 
maticians, and well read in history and the law of nations, 
they do so, not by the facilities affi3rded them by the"go- 
vemment, but in spite of the embarrassments it throws 
in their way. The apathy of Congress on this subject, is 
to me equally surprising and unaccountable. Is it the 
result of inattention, or a misguided economy, or a dis- 
regard to the public honour and interests ? Or what can 
be the occasion of it ? This subject, that is the establish- 
ment of a Naval Academy, is one on which I had never 
reflected much previous to entering the service; but I 
now regard it as tliat in which the feme and prosperity 
of the Navy are most deeply involved. 

I have already, in the second chapter of this work, 
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0poken of the importance to a naval ofiBcer of having hi« 
mind thoroughly disciplined, and richly stored with the 
various treasures of knowledge. It is unnecessary to re- 
peat here what I have there said in relation to this sub> 
ject. The difficulty of training the mind to habits of 
systematic thinking and philosophical reasoning on board 
a man of war, furnishes one of the strongest arguments 
that can be urged in favour of the establishment of a Naval 
Academy. This difficulty, though it may be presented 
in strong colours, can never be fully comprehended ex- 
cept by those who have had personal observation or ex- 
perience of it Under a different system of sea-inBtme- 
tion, it might be considerably diminished, though no 
system could ever supersede the necessity of previous 
study ; but the schools on board of our public vesseb 
at present are in most eases little better than useless, and 
in some it is to be feared that they are absolutely per- 
nicious. The office of schoolmaster is not a permanent 
one. He has no regular rank, and no authority what- 
ever over the midshipmen, who are his pupils. Oo 
board some of our ships, there is no regular ]:^an of in- 
struction, and on board all, it varies according to the 
varying caprice of the commanding officer or the first 
lieutenant The schoolmaster himself has no power to 
enforce obedience, and cannot hold his pupils accounta- 
ble for the neglect of their studies; and few of oor com- 
manders feel it to be a part of their necessary duty to 
superintend the scientific education of the midshipmen. 
Hence most of the schools are regulated upon the prin- 
ciple of convenience, which means generally little else 
than no regulation at all. 

Add to this original imperfection in the plan of in- 
struction, the necessary irregularities in the execution of 
any plan, and the endless interruptions to which students 
on board of a man of war must always be subject froa 
the calls of duty on the one hand and the distractions of 
pleasure on the other, and some idea may be formed of 
the very little progress a young midshipman, unasid 
to the toils of study and cheated into idle habiU by the 
seductive belief that there is « time enough yet" to pie- 
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ptfe for his examination, might be expected to make id 
the study of navigation and the other sciences connected 
with it. I cannot illustrate these remarks better than by 
giving some account of my own school, which I do the 
more readily, as I shall thereby redeem a promise 
made to the reader in a former part of this work. 

I commenced my official duties in the English Chan- 
jnel, a few days after we landed the foreign ministers. 
At first I taught two hours in the morning and two in the 
evening; but when we arrived in the Mediterranean, 
we shipped a master of French and Spanish, who occu- 
pied one half of the day, and the remainder only was 
afterwards devoted to mathematics. During the first 
winter that we spent in Mahon, even of this the dancing 
master had a moiety, so that only one poor hour out of 
the twenty-four was given to those severer studies, on 
which their future reputation and usefulness as profes- 
siooal men mainly depended. 

In summer our school-room was no more than the 
space between three of the guns on the half deck, screen- 
«1 ojQT by a canvass curtain. At first not even this 
screen was allowed us, and we were open to the gaze of 
eyery passer-by. In the winter Capt. Wadswortti gave 
us the use of the forward cabin. Two watches — ^that is^ 
generally from ten to fifteen midshipmen — attended 
8choQl at the same time. The only report I was requir- 
ed to make, was of their attendance; and as a school- 
master in the navy has no absolute control over his pu- 
pils, it was very difficult to confine them to any regular 
course of study. Persons accustomed to systematic in- 
vestigation will be surprised when I tell them that, in spite 
of all remonstrances against such rambling habits of study, 
I have been applied to by the same person, within the 
i^ce of two hours, for instruction in all the following 
wranches — ^viz. Decimal Arithmetic, Geometry, Trigor 
Qometry, the Sailings, Lunar Observations, the use of 
the Instruments, and die doctrine of Tides. Such out- 
rageously eccentric orbits were not indeed common to 
our mathematico-aqueous eomets, but they were gene- 
rally more or less irregular, owing to a want of a proper 
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reciprocity of action between tlie centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces. 

Our school was always subject to a great many inter- 
ruptions and irregularities. The Babel of noises on the 
gun deck does not^ to say the least, afford any aid to a 
man in search of mathematical truth. Indeed, such is 
the confusion, that one would be tempted to think every 
thing like an attempt at study, under such circumstances, 
little less than farcical: yet the interruption from this 
cause is not so great as might at first be imagined. 
Familiarity with these noises gradually diminishes their 
power over the attention; and wherever the attention 
can be controlled, whether in .the camp of an army or 
the cell of a hermit, there a course of study may be 
advantageously prosecuted. But the " mind*' is not 
always " its own place.'' Circumstances often aflfect it 
powerfully, and sometimes control it completely. 

We were subject to irregularities from other causes 
During our summer cruises, port was always fatal to 
the school; so that the proportion of time in which it 
was suspended to that in which it was in operation, was 
at least three to one. It was only while in winter quar> 
ters that any thing like regularity was ever observed by 
the midshipmen in the prosecution of their studies. 

The midshipmen on board the Constellation were 
generally young, and their minds had not previously 
been trained to habits of systematic investigation. 
There was no lack of talent or enterprise among theniy 
but there was certainly some little dearth of what Reid 
considers the very essence of genius, and what is at least 
the ^^ one thing needful" in pursuing a course of study, 
the power of confining the attention exclusively to 
the subject under consideration. I commenced by 
dividing them into classes according to the watches, the 
only classification practicable; and even this, from the 
very small control' I could exercise over them, I soon 
found to be impracticable. Some of them could not or 
would not get the lessons, otliers could get mote and 
did not wish to be kept back, and others again were dis- 
satisfied if they did not recite indiyidually all they 
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.learned. Our discussions in the school^room were some- 
times not a little amusing. " Mr. ," one would 

say to me^ << it says here < Uiat an acute angle is less than 
a right angle ; thus the angle ABC is less than a right 
angle :^ now how do you know that ABC is less than a 
ri^t angle V^ — It is evident from inspection. — ^* Yes, 
but how do you prove it V' — ^It is a definition, and does 
uot require proof: if you wish to measure it, there are 
instruments for that purpose, and the method of doing it 
you will learn in its proper place. — "No, I want to 
prove that ABC is less than a right angle, and I have 
heard there is a way of proving it by Algebra.'^ Another, 
in demonstrating a theorem in geometry, would come to 
a certain step in the process: " rJow how does that con- 
clusion follow V' — It is based upon a preceding propo- 
sition. — ^^ But how do I know whether or not that pro- 
position be true V^ — You have already proved it, and 
what you have once established by demonstration, 
though you cannot remember the whole process of rca* 
soning that led you to the result^ you may ever afterwards 
take for granted — " But I don't wish to take ant/ thing 
for granted: other people don't take things for granted, 
and why should I ?" 

I find that I am extending my remarks under this 
head to an unwarrantable len^. In the argument thus 
faup, it has been taken for granted that the Navy ought to 
be officered by accomplished mathematicians and tho- 
roughly educated gentlemen. If those who admit this 
position, are not yet convinced that the facilities afforded 
ibr study on board of our public vessels are but ill fitted 
to make such officers, I am sure that one cruise would 
cure them of all their scepticism. Let them act upon 
the principle of the old Spanish proverb, Elquenosabe 
lo que es la gt^rra^ que vaya a ver,^ 

The importance of forming the moral character to 
habits of virtue and propriety, and of establishing it upon 
the firm basis of an inwrought and immovable regard to 
moral obligation, aflfords an argument, and to a well con- 

♦ "He who b ignorant of what war is, let lum become a soldios," 
VOL. iL 10 o„t.edbvGoogIe 
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stituted znindy an argument of great weight, in (kvour of 
the establishment ofa Naral Academy. What freeman 
of correct principles and sentiments, would be wiOing to 
commit the defence of his country's rights to the hands 
of men, who could trifle with the sacred principles of 
morality, or who would feel no kindling emotions in the 
contemplation of moral excellence and beauty? The 
benevolent Author of our being has in his wisdom seen 
fit to make our moral constitution in its in&ncy as plas- 
tic as the forest sapling, and in its maturity as immova- 
ble as the sturdy oak that feels the sweeping hurricane^ 
and laughs, unhurt, at the impotency of its power. 

If it be important that a healthful tone be given to the 
moral character of our naval officers, it is equally im* 
portant that it should be imparted before they enter upon 
the active duties of their profession ; for there is surely 
little wisdom in leaving the moral stamp to be impressed 
upon the man beneath the noxious and sometimes iatal 
influences to which naval life is exposed. To say no> 
thinz of the modification the character might receive on 
shipboard, the seaport towns frequented by our vessels 
in the Old World, abound in evil examples and allaring 
temptations. The gaming-table spreads its glittering 
piles of dollars and doubloons before the unsuspecting 
eye and fragile bulwarks of youthful virtue; the delights 
of social intercourse on shore after long confinement at 
sea, tempt the generous spirit of youth to too free an in- 
dulgence in the pleasures of the glass; and the strongest 
passion of our nature finds aliment in the corner of every 
street, and a justifying apology for its gratification in its 
own growing fires, and in the sanction of public opinion. 

Thus it appears that a proper regard for the intel- 
lectual and moral standing ot our Navy, demands the 
establishment of a Naval Academy; for he who has not 
already learned to think and reason for himself^ stands 
but a miserable chance of securing this invaluable part of 
mental discipline on board a man of war; and many of 
the moral influences that would there contribute to the 
fonnation of his character, are calculated to debase somI 
pollute the soul, rather thui to elevate and fit it for the 
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enjoyment of those pure and healthful pleasures, that 
flow from the contemplation and practice of virtue. 

Other considerations go to make the demand for such 
an institution still more urgent It has never been pos- 
sible for me to conceive upon what principle it is that 
we have an academy — and one of which we may well be 
proud — ^for the training of military officers, while the 
scientific education of our naval officers is left almost 
entirely to ch^fc^^^j^ or caprice, or the unaided enterprise 
of the young^i^&iwipt Jrhofdf. Where are the grounds 
of distinction? And if any exist, what are the superior 
claims of the Army? Is not the Navy the most efficient 
branch of the public service? And if any distinctions of 
this kind are to be made, a thing which no naval gentle- 
man would desire, does not every consideration, relating 
to the interests and credit of our country with foreign 
Governments, point out the Navy as the appropriate 
favourite of the nation? Do not naval gentlemen much 
more frequently than military, come in contact with 
foreign Governments? And are not the opinions there- 
fore of foreigners in relation to our country much more 
likely to be modified by the Navy than by the Army? 
Are navigation and seamanship, and the branches of 
mathematics connected with them, of less importance 
than engineering and fortification, and their concomitant 
sciences? Is it, in short, of less monient that the officers 
of our Navy should be men of sound principles, of cor- 
rect habits, and of enlarged intelligence, than that those 
connected with the military service of the country 
riiould possess this character? I leave these questions to 
be answered by the candour of every gentlemah, who 
will take the trouble to consider them. 

Native enterprise and sagacity are generally charac- 
teristic of our naval officers. They are, with scarcely 
an exception, good seamen; many have laboured suc- 
cessfully to store their minds with the necessary quan- 
tum of mathematical and general knowledge: but they 
themselves are ready to admit that there are few among 
them, who ever become finished mathematicians and 
scholars. In a Naval Academy the courses of mathema^ 
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tics and philosophy should be made as thorough as th^ 
are at West Pointy and French and Spanish ought by aH 
means to be made indispensable to promotion. At pre- 
sent it is a rare thing for midshipmen to learn more 
of mathematics than is contained in Bowditch, and it 
ought not to be concealed that our oflScers are lament- 
ably deficient in their knowledge of modern languages. 
In this they can scarcely be considered excusable, for 
they enjoy every facility that could be desired for learn- 
ing to speak them, and their deficiency therefore can be 
attributed only to that want of a habit of study, which, 
I have insisted, ought to be formed before they enter 
actively upon their profession. 

I have often been mortified beyond measure by exem- 
plifications of' this deficiency. An ofl&cer meets with an 
intelligent foreigner, who commences by interrogating 
him — " Do you speak French?*' — <* No.'' — « Do you 
speak Italian?"—" No."—" Spanish?"—" No.''— He 
may add peiiiaps one or two languages more, in relation 
to which he receives the same answer, and here the con- 
versation is usually dropped. While the CoostellatioD 
was lying at anchor off Napoli di Romania, I was at 

Argos in company with Dr. , who conversed only 

through an interpreter. A Greek who happened to be 
present, observing this, whispered in an English sui^ 
geon's ear to know if we had. no schools for languages in 
America? On being answered in the affirmative, he 
rejoined, "Why, how is that? Here's a doctor, and he 
can't speak Italian!" This is one instance of a species 
of surprise that I have found more common than I could 
wish the occasion of it were. 

The importance to naval gentlemen of a familiar ae> 
quaintance with the popular modern languages, is incal- 
culable. It would be idle to undertake to prove, to 
those who know it by experience, the value of the study 
of languages as a mental discipline and embelli^ment, 
and as a key to the history and character of forein 
nations; but even they, if they have never been abro2, 
cannot fe^ the advantages of roeaking a foreign lan- 
guage, hke one who has mingled in foreiim society. 
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Place a man in the company of foreigners, and unless he 
can speak their language, whatever may be his accom- 
idishments, he feels like a clown in the midst of a polidi- 
ed circle. Then as to travelling in foreign countries, its 
paramount advantage, the acquisition of a knowledge of 
national character in its various modifications of habits, 
manners, and customs-— of thought, reasoning, and senti- 
ment, is almost entirely lost to one who knows only his 
mother tongue. 



In re-organizing the Navy, some alterations would 
p^haps be advisaUe in the pay and rank of some of the 
officers. The pay of midshipmen, for example, is, in 
ny estimation, exceedingly deficient If they have the 
rank of officers, why not allow them a sufficient corapen- 
ntion to support it respectably ? What are twenty dol- 
lars a month to enable any officer to clothe himself as he 
ought, and make a decent appearance in foreien society ? 
A full dress uniform, exclusive of sword and hat, cannot 
cost less than fifty or sixt^ dollars — a sum equal to about 
three months' pay. It is desirable for officers to have 
not merely uniform but citizens' dresses; but midship- 
men cannot, without other resources than their pay, 
possess both, and frequently do not possess either in such 
quantity and quality, as to enable them to appear gen- 
teelly among strangers. 

my reader would be amused to see a party of mididiip- 
men in a foreien port << rig out," as they term it, for a 
" cruise" on shore. He would in many instances see 
them borrowing a coat from one of their companions, a faa$ 
from another, a pair of boots from a third, and so on of 
almost every other article of dress. Could all the mid- 
shipmen on board of the Constellation have been spared 
from duty at the same time to attend a party, J verily 
believe that not more than one half oi them could have 
gone for want of suitable apparel. Let the government 
seize one horn of the dilemma, — either to take from them 
their rank, or give them more money. It may be said 
tiiat they are thoughtless, and if their pay was increased, 

10* ^ . 
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they would squander it They would, in my opinion, be 
less likely to do so in that case than at present Many of 
them are now allured to the gamingtable by the Ipngbut 
seductive hope that they may thereby make up the defi- 
ciencies of their purses. Give them a sufficiency to sup- 
ply their wants, and to enable them to support the cha- 
racter of officers and gentlemen, and let any disposition, 
resulting from the thoughtlessness of inexperience, to 
use their money improperly, be checked by a strict 
watchfulness over their expenditures. 

Some modification needs also to be made in the hw 
regulating the pay of chaplains. This class of offieers 
receive, when doing duty in the Yards, something like 
twelve hundred dollars a year; but the moment one of 
them is ordered to sea, he is cut down to six hundred 
and sixty. In this regulation there is not a shadow of 
justice or reason. Are not the duties of a chaplain as 
arduous, and his privations a hundred fold greater, at sea 
than on shore ? And must not his expenses be necessa- 
rily increased, when he has two tables to provide for; — 
one for himself, and another for his family ? Besides, 
ought not the government to use a little liberality, and 
put a few dollars in his pocket for the purpose of enabling 
him to see the various objects of interest that attract the 
attention of the curious in foreign countries ? 

If it is desirable to have schoolmasters in the Navy at 
all, a just regard to the interests of the service would 
seem to demand that some alteration should be made in 
relation to their pay, rank and duties. The present com- 
pensation of schoolmasters is twenty-five dollars a month 
and two rations. They have no definite rank and noq>eci&e 
duties. The bill, re-organizing the Navy, reported by Mr. 
Branch in the House of Representatives during the present 
session of Congress, (1831-2) makes the office of school- 
master, heretofore merely temporary, a permanent one. 
So far all is well; but further than this I cannot approve. 
It fixes his pay at eight hundred and fifty dollars a year 
when in actual service, and three hundred and fifty when 
on leave of absence. Now, let me ask, where is the 
Secretary of the Navy to find persons of suitable qualifi- 
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eatiohs^ who will be willing to enter the service for life, 
with a rank below that of midshipmen, and condemned 
eternally to the boisterous merriment of the steei'age, or 
the putrid bilge water of the cockpit ? As to the pay, I 
know not upon what principle either of justice or expe- 
diency, it is to be cut down from eight hundred and fifty 
to three hundred and fifty, the moment the poor peda- 
gogue sets foot on his native soil. Such a regulation 
would be perfectly anomalous. 

In regard to the rank, there are urgent motives why 
it should be made higher. It would give the teacher 
greater respectability in the eyes of his pupils, and in- 
duce gentlemen of talents and learning to enter the ser- 
vice in that capacity. Shakspeare is great authority, but 
I must beg leave to believe that there is something eveih 
in a ** name,'^ and that o( schoolmaster does not convey 
associations of the most elevated or agreeable kind. If 
it be expedient to have a permanent office of this kind, 
let the incumbent be denominated Professor of Mathe- 
matics, and enjoy a rank and receive a compensation, 
equal at least to those of a chaplain ; and let none be ap- 
pointed to the office but those who are thoroughly and 
beyond a doubt qualified to fill it. 

The duties of a schoolmaster ought to be specific, and 
the hours for school regulated upon a settled plan, which 
should be made common throughout all the ships in the 
Navy. He should have ^t least authority enough over 
his pupils to control their intellecjtual pursuits, and should 
be required to make, at stated periods, minute reports to 
the Secretary of the Navy of the conduct, studies, pro- 
gress and application of each midshipman under him. 



The military discipline of the Navy is certainly of a 
very high order. I have already borne cheerful and 
honest testimony to its excellence: but in giving a new 
organization to the naval service, the propriety of mak- 
ing some changes in the modes of discipline might per- 
haps be judiciously considered. The most common pu- 
niflfament of the men now^-days is flogging, which, I 
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am 8ony to say, is carried to what I conceive to be an 
vnneceasarj extent Debased as sailors are, there are 
still some generous traits in their charaeter, and they are 
capable of being controlled in their conduct by nobler 
motives than those which influence the stubborn ass and 
grazing ox. I would have the power of flogging with 
the colt limited to the captain and first lieutenant, and 
the cats should never be used but by order of a court 
martial; while some honourable distinctions should re* 
ward the tar who has distinguished himself by the pro* 
priety of his conduct and the discharge of his duty, and 
some notorious disaraee should be inflicted upon him 
who had proved faithless to his trust, or violated the 
rules of decorum. The scourge would not, indeed, 
then as at present be perpetually held up in terroretn 
over the h^ of the poor sailor to frighten him into his 
duty, but his moral sentiments would act with teofirid 
vigour; and the crews of our vessels would soon begin to 
feel and act like a difierent order of beings from what 
they now do. 



The naval service is also susceptible of improvement 
in the domestic economy which prevails on board of our 
ships. I employ the phrase dameaiic economy f becauae 
I can find no other that so neariy expresses my mean- 
ing ; but I limit ita application chiefly to the measea of 
the inferior oflScers. The wardroom table on board of 
the Constellation was as well regulated as any Ordinary 
in the United States; but in all the offioera* messes bdow 
this, consisting of the forward officer's mess, the co^pit 
mess, and the Siree steerage messes, an utter want of sys- 
tem and comfort was apparent To all these messes, for 
which of course there could be no community of eook* 
ing, as there was no community of expenditure, during 
the first three-fourths of the cruise, only one cook was 
allowed. A second was at last granted, and his serviees 
made a material diftrence in our tables: but a scareity of 
wood was always complained of, and it was a rare thing 
that either the steerage or cockpit could get a dish i 
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ed, SO as to have lieen fit to be placed on a decent man's 
table on shore. None of the messes below the wardroom 
was permitted to have more than one mess-boy. Two 
were repeatedly and earnestly asked by the cockpit, but 
never granted. I know not what just grounds Uiere 
are for a distinction frequently made between the higher 
officers and their inferiors in the quantity of certain ar- 
ticles of provision, which they are allowed to draw from 
the ship's stores. On board of our ship, the steerage 
was never restricted in their allowance of salt beef, nor 
were they ever permitted to draw as much flour and 
butter as they desired. When at sea, there were only 
two days in the week, on which they could have butter 
and fresh bread. The living of midshipmen at sea, I 
cannot but think, is very unwholesome ; and, were it 
not for their active exercise and the vigour of their di- 
gestive organs, there is reason to fear that it would in 
many instances prove ruinous to their health. 

Thus much for the service, cooking and food of the 
inferior officers. If we look at the arrangement of their 
messes, we shall find still greater room for reform. The 

I was upon the point of lifting the curtain, and 

spreading the whole scene before my readers; but I for- 
bear. Let it suffice to say that whatever credit, and I 
am £ar from denying that much is due to the higher offi- 
cers for the watchful care they extend to the midship- 
men in all that relates to military discipline and profes- 
sional duties, they take no supervision whatsoever over 
their domestic concerns ; and these are therefore ma- 
naged, as it might be expected that youth, without ex- 
perience and judgment above their years, would manage 
them. I am well aware that this is not a matter for le- 
gi^tion: still I do not believe that the evil is without a 
remedy. Hints, though not very judicious in them- 
selves, often set people to thinking, who are tnore fruit- 
ful in expedients of improvement; and, thus encouraged, 
I venture to ask if it would not be well for the captain, or 
some one appointed by him, to take an oversight of the 
domestic affiurs of the midshipmen, and for some one of 
the superior officers, like the prefect of a college, always 
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to be present at their meals? The first of these sugges- 
tions I regard as all-important: the second I Uirow out 
as a hint for consideration^ not as a measure upon 
which I have thought sufficiently to recommend it 



But whatever may be the system of internal poli^ 
and discipline on board of our public vessels, all will 
agree that it ought to be uniform. In this respect there 
is at present a great defect Such is the diversity in the 
arrangement and government prevalent in different 
ships^ that one would scarcely know what the details of 
the service are, from an observation of the system, as de- 
veloped on board of any single one of them. 



Many of our naval officers possess a great fondness for 
reading, and it is important that each of our vessels of 
war in active service, should be supplied with a public 
library. This has of lat6 years been customary, and, in 
the New Regulations published by the present Secretary 
of the Navy, I have perceived with pleasure that that 
judicious and efficient officer has given a list of the works 
to be furnished to every ship in commission. The cata- 
logue does not contain a book that ought not to be there; 
and in the quality and quantity of solid aliment, it leaves 
perhaps little to be desired. Still I think it might be 
judiciously enlarged; but in the suggestion I am about 
to make, should this paragraph ever fall under the eye 
of the Secretary, I beg he would not consider me as re- 
commending my own book to his patronage. I have 
spoken of a suggestion, but I will merely state a fact 
Those books most sought after by officers on foreign sta- 
tions, are such as contain descriptions of the countries 
and places they visit — ^whether in the shape of poetry, 
travels or romances. A judicious selection of works of 
this kind would, I am persuaded, be generally accepta- 
ble to naval gentlemen ; nor could they fail to produee 
the most beneficial effects in awakening a thirst for Ub 
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formation^ in whetting the curiosity, and inducing a ha- 
bit of extending and digesting their observations. 

A taste for reading is inyahiable to naval officers. They 
have generally abundance of leisure, and therefore am- 
ple opportunities of laying up funds of useful know- 
ledge, from which they can draw for their own amuse- 
ment and that of their friends. The diffusion of such a 
taste throughout the Navy would be among the happiest 
results of a Naval Academy. In many cases, it would be 
an effectual bar to those offences, for which midshipmen 
arc now most frequently court-martialed; — ^viz. run- 
ning in debt, gaming and intemperance. 

'file first of these is very common ; and the poor peo- 
ple who give credits, often suffer great inconveniences 
from being kept out of their just dues. I knew mid- 
shipmen in the Mediterranean who, without any re- 
sources but their pay, were in debt in Mahon to the 
amount of two, three and even four hundred dollars. 
Commodore Biddle had one mess of midshipmen on 
board of his ship, who, on account of their debts, were 
entirely debarred the privilege of going ashore; and 
who were obliged to live within their ration, and a very 
small allowance of their monthly pay. Captain Wads- 
worth did not allow his midshipmen to draw money 
from the purser, even when it was due them, without 
an order from himself. They complained bitterly of 
this regulation as tyrannical and unjust, but it had the 
good effect of keeping nearly all of them out of debt 

Gaming is also practised to a very great extent The 
Monte tables at Mahon are the ruin of many a hopeful 
young midshipman. In frequenting them, I am sorry 
to say, they are too much countenanced by the example 
of their superiors in office. In the whole catalogue of 
vices, there is none, at once so seductive and so dangerous, 
so destructive of character and happiness, and so blight- 
ing to the understanding and the heart, as gaming. A 
confirmed gambler is a ruined man. To his darling 
passion and his lying hopes he will sacrifice every thing; 
— honour, honesty, and friendship, — the holiest instincts 
of nature, and the loftiest, principles of napral virtue. 
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There is no crime, which, in the madness of dissppoint- 
meat, he may not be tempted to commit; and no moral 
sentiment, which, even in his coolest moments, he will 
not violate without compunction. Forgery, robbery, and 
;iiurder, when driven to desperation by ill success, will 
float, in horrid and startling colours, before his imagina- 
tion; and he will take his seat at the card-table, ere the 
earth has settled over the remains of a parent or a wife, — 
insensible to the tenderness, and regardless of the respect, 
due the memory of the guardian of his youth, and the 
partner of his manhood. 

This is no fancy-picture. No one can have arrived at 
mature years, and mingled much in the world, without 
having seen, alas! too many originals. I shall not of 
course be understood as intimating that I know any 
naval gentleman to whom the description will apply ; but 
let the young officer beware. Many a youth, — endow- 
ed with the finest genius, and adorned with every virtue, 
— at once the happiness, the hope, and the pride of his 
parents, — ^has commenced with small bets in the fashion- 
able circle; has afterwards been, through curiosity or 
politeness, induced to visit the regular gaming house; 
and thence has proceeded from one degree of infatuation 
to another, till he has ended with being chained to his 
bedstead in the cell of a maDiac,or exhibited to the gaze 
of the populace, a victimrupon the gallows, with the ^lilt 
of murder on his soul. 



In former parts of this work, I have made frequent allu- 
sions to the character of our seamen, and given a variety 
of characteristic anecdotes. Sailors — I speak of them as 
a class — are made up of an odd assortment of elements. 
Generosity; a sort of grumbling contentment; suscepti- 
bility to kindness; a mixture of credulity and scepticiam; 
a superstitious dread of imaginary, and a contempt of real 
dangers; a strong love of the marvellous; a rough, open- 
hearted simplicity of manners and lanfl;uafle; croes sensu- 
ality; shockmg profaneness; imperturbabte effrontery in 
lying; and an msatiable thirst for strong drink, — ^will 
generally be found to be the constituent parts of a aaUoHs 
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characteTy when carefully analyzed. On the whole, the 
bad qualities preponderate, and the character of our sea- 
men as a body is very low in the scale of moral excel- 
lence. 

Sailors, however, are in my opinion, far from being 
irreclaimable. The disuse of ardent spirits among them ; 
the providing of libraries for their use, adapted to their 
capacities and pursuits; and the regular comoiunication 
of moral and religious instruction, would, I am persuad- 
ed, be ]nt>ductive of the happiest results both to them- 
selves and to the service. Havine merely thrown out 
these hints, I flatter myself that uiey will so commend 
themselves to the good sense of all, under whose eyes 
they may fall, as to render it unnecessary for me to en- 
Uras much upon them. 

The disuse of intoxicating liquors alone would be a 
Involution most cheering in itself, and most propitious 
in its tendency. This is beginning to be felt to be the 
troth by the officers of the Navy themselves. For their 
exertions to induce the crew of the Constellation to dis- 
continue the use of them. Captain Wadsworth and Mr. 
Paulding are worthy of all praise; and the success they 
met with, was beyond any thing before known in the 
service. About two-thirds of the crew stopped their 
grog, and received money instead of it Since then still 
greater efforts have been made; and there is not a man 
attached to the John Adams, now in the Mediterranean, 
who draws his grog. On board of some of the other 
ships on that station, the proportion of stop-grogs is 
more than two to one. Let this spirit continue to be 
cherished by the officers, and let liiem encourage the 
men by their own example, and in five years not a drop 
of spirits will be required for any of our vessels of war. 
If any stimulating drinks are necessary, let light wines 
or beer be provided; and by all means, let tea and coffee 
be made parts of the regular ration. What justice is 
there in making our seamen purchase with their own 
money articles, now universally classed among the ne- 
cessaries of life? 

The sailors on board of the Constellation were con~ 
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tinually applying to the officers for books. A taste tor 
reading, if encouraged and provided with proper alimeot, 
would not only be a perpetual source of amusement to 
this useful class of our citizens, but it might be made to 
contribute essentially to the elevation of their moral cha- 
racter. The subject is certainly of sufficient importance 
to engage the attention of the Department I have some* 
times thought also that the employment of one or two 
persons in the capacity of schoolmasters to the boys, and 
such others of the crew of each of our men of war, as 
miffht choose to profit by their instructions, would be a 
judicious measure. 

Bnt the great lever to be employed in raising the mo- 
ral character of the seamen in our naval service, is un- 
doubtedly the labours of a pious, intelligent, and judi- 
cious body of chaplains. The law at present requires 
that prayers be read every morning and evening, and a 
sermon preached every Sunday morning, on board each 
of our ships, provided with a chaplain. The first part 
of the law being entirely dead letter, Mr. Jones recom- 
mends its repeal. I respect his opinion; yet I cannoC 
but think that the requirement was wisely made, and 
that therefore its enforcement would be attended with 
- happier consequences than its abandonment. 

There can be no good reason, in my apprehenaioo, 
why sloops should not be allowed chaplains, as well as 
larger vessels. Is the inferiority in the number of thdr 
crews an adequate reason why their moral improvement 
should be neglected ? 

The question, how can a chaplain in the Navy be moat 
useful? — is somewhat difficult to be answered. The 
wisdom of Solomon would scarcely be sufficient to guide 
htm on all occasions. He may be assured, however, 
that an^ thing like cant in his language, or ministerial 
twang m his enunciation, or affected solemoity in hif 
looks and deportment, will effectually defeat his umM- 
ness. He should be cheerful, condeseending and a£Uble; 
—but at the same time, serious^ firm and dignified. Lst 
him nungle with the sailors; respect their prejodkes; be 
indulgent to their errors; listen to their adventura»— and 
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he win often hear in them much to amuse and interest 
him; exhibit an affectionate interest in their comfort and 
welfkre; and he will soon find a way to their hearts, and 
gsdn a high place in their respect Thus fortified by 
their esteem, his appeals to their consciences would be 
attended with a tenfold effect. In his public services, 
he should always study conciseness and simplicity. A 
single idea, clearly and forcibly developed, is enough for 
a sailor at once. I do not feel myself capable of multi- 
plying directions, but by pursuing and persevering in 
a perfectly judicious course, I cannot doubt that a moral 
revolution would be effected in the Navy, astonishing 
even to its authors. 
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CHAPTER VI, 



** Once more upon the witen, jet once more* 
And the waves bound beneath me like a ateed* 
That knows his rider.'' 

As the light of the sun to a culprit long iminared 
within the damp cells of a dungeon, such are the ocean 
air and the bounding waves to a sailor, who has for five 
months been pent up in winter quarters. With the re- 
turn of spring, the o£Scers on board of a man of war 
always become impatient to get to sea again. It was 
therefore with exhilarated feelings that we heard all hands 
called to « unmoor ship*' on Wednesday, the thirtieth of 
March, 1831. In the present instance, this feeling of 
gladness was increased to a tenfold intensity by the an- 
ticipation of a visit to those hallowed regions, around 
which cluster all the glorious recollections and brilliant 
imases of Grecian history and fiction. 

The Boston sailed in company with us, having on 
board Lieutenant Ridgway, ot the United States Navy, 
appointed temporary Consul at Tripoli, to supply the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. Coxe. She is 
a much finer sailer than the Ontario, our companion the 
preceding summer. Indeed, with the wind free, she 
could hold her way with the Constellation under equal 
sail; but in beating, the latter would have to lie-to nearly 
a third of the time. On our passage to Tripoli, we had 
head winds constantly, so that we did not arrive off the 
town till the eighth of April. The Constellation had no 
communication with the shore, but hove-to and waited 
for the Boston two days. Even the bomb-boatr were 
not allowed to come near us, — a precaution to whieh we 
were all willing to submit in order to avoid a long qua- 
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rantine at Malta. On the tenth, tiie Boston stood oat 
from the harbour, and both ships filled away for the 
capital of that island, where we arrived four days after- 
wards. 

On our passage from Mahon to Malta, and during the 
remainder of the cruise, one would have said that our 
ship was more like a music school than a floating fortress. 
While in winter quarters, most of the midshipmen had 
taken lessons on the guitar, and there was not a moment, 
from nine o'clock in the morning to the same hour at 
night, that our ears were not greeted and grated with 
their eternal thumbings. The men too caught the musi- 
cal infection, and about the galley and on the forecastle, 
fiddles, fifes and clarionets became the order of the day. 

On our arrival at Malta, we found a number of English 
men of war there; and as soon as we were moored, our 
band was ordered to play " Grod save the king.'' A few 
days after, the Britannia, a new and beautiful three 
decker, came in, and, with an insulting but characteristic 
haughtiness, her band was ordered to play, ^ Rule Bri- 
tannia." The instant it had ceased, ours struck up << Hail 
Columbia." The British never can forgive us for having 
humbled their naval pride during the last war. They 
may put on a show of good fellowship, but a lurking 
jealousy may almost always be discovered through the 
gossamer with which they endeavour to conceal it 



La Valetta, the capital of Malta, is built on a penin- 
sqla in the northeast part of the island. It has a harbour 
on each side. One of them is appropriated exclusively 
to m^chant ships, performing quarantine. The Laza* 
retto is on an island near the centre. The other harbour, 
called Marza, on the southeast side of the town, is much 
the largest and most commodious. It is one of the finest 
in the Mediterranean. Its entrance resembles that of 
Mahon, and it is generally of about the same width, 
though not more than half as deep. Men of war are al- 
lowed to perform quarantine there, and the regulations 
11* 
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are such that you can get provision as well and cheap in 
quarantine as in pratique. This is the case in no other 
port in the Mediterranean, except that of Mahon. 



The Constellation was quarantined five days, and die 
Boston fifteen. We remained only three days after we 
got pratique, — ^barely time enough to give us a glance at 
the fortifications and other curiosities of the place. The 
most striking feature of the capital of Malta is undoubt- 
edly the prodigiotts military works by which it is de- 
fended. These surpass, beyond all comparison, in extent, 
strength and beauty, those of Gibraltar itself. Malta is 
not as strong a place as Gibraltar, but the superior strength 
of the latter results, not from the superiority of its foKi- 
fications, but from its position and other natural advan- 
tages. In Malta the art of fortifying has been exhausted. 
Human ingenuity is not competent to devise, nor human 
imagination to conceive, any thing more solid, substan- 
tial and durable, or more admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses of defence. No fleet can approach it, for the mouth 
of the harbour is defended on each side by one of the 
strongest fortresses in the world;— on the right by the 
castle of St Elmo, and on the left by that of St Angelo. 
The walls that encompass the city are of prodigious 
thickness, and the places in the ramparts for retreating 
and making new stands against the enemy, form a per- 
fect labyrinth. So much was Napoleon struck with the 
strength of these works, that when the city was surren- 
dered to him by treachery, in passing undo* the arch in 
the wall, through the principal entrance on the land aide, 
he observed to his Aid, ** G^eneral, it was well that there 
was some one within to open the gate to us; otherwise, 
we never should have been able to get possession of the 
town.*' 



La Valetta is a much neater, cleaner and more mo- 
dem looking town than any of the cities on the peo- 
insula of Italy. It is, indeed, less magnificent, because 
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it is less rich io costly palaces, churches and works of 
art The houses are aU of stone, and have a solid, mas» 
sive and almost prison-like appearance. They are flat- 
roofed, and to a spectator who can look down upon 
them, they present about sunset a picturesque, gay 
and animating spectacle. The roo£i are then covered 
with innumera'ble £miily groups, engaged in almost as 
great a variety of amusements. Some are promenading, 
and others seated and enjoying the pleasures of social 
intercourse; some are watering their flowers and ad- 
miring the ten thousand beauties which they ofier to their 
contemplation ; while others are drawing such tones from 
the gay guitar, as set the feet of all the merry-hearted 
listeners in motion. 

La Yaletta is built on ground so uneven that the side- 
walks in some parts of the city consist of long flights of 
stone stairs. After the Fortifications, the great lions of 
the place are St John's Church, the Palace of the Gover* 
nor and the Armoury. The first of these any city in 
Italy would be proud to count among the number of its 
temples. It is possessed of immense riches, and is fin- 
ish^ in the most costly style. Some of the balustrades 
are of massy 9ilver. It is, howev^, at present less rich 
than formerly, as Buonaparte robbed it of a large pro* 
portion of its treasures. In one of the chapels of this 
church are suspended upon the walls, the huse keys of 
the city of Rhodes, which the Knights of St John 
brought with them, when they abandoned that place, to 
take possession of the island of Malta. There is also in 
Ihis church one of the finest specimens of Mosaic I have 
ever seen^ — ^the head of the grand master, Emanuel 
Pinto. At the distance of a few paces, you cannot dis- 
tinffaish it from painting. 

The Governor's palace is a large and sumptuous 
edifice, but after havmg seen those of Genoa and Flo- 
rence, it possesses few attractions, except some very curi- 
ous specimens of tapestry, with which the ceiling of 
one of the halls is hung. The paintings, though laud- 
ed to the skies by the little guide-book of Malta, are 
t of them above third or fourth rate merit, and they 
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are generally far below even that The lover of the fine 
arts will find Malta extremely barren of entertainment. 
He will, indeed, have the pleasure of contemplating 
some specimens of sculpture in the corners of the streets, 
and in the highways in the country, but they are gene- 
rally lost spirits encircled with the flaimes ofpurgatory. 

Since Malta fell into the hands of the English, the 
armours of all the most distinguished Knights of the 
order of St John have been removed to Encland; but 
the armoury is still the greatest curiosity in Malta, and 
well worthy of attention on account of the number and 
variety of specimens it contains of the weapons of de» 
fence, used in the middle ages. It seems almost incre- 
dible that any but a race of giants could have supported 
the prodigious weight of some of the armours. How 
they could not only support them, but, while encum- 
bered with them, engage in tilts and tournaments and 
feats which required agility as well as skill, is still more 
inconceivable. That Milo should have been able to 
raise the ox, having lifted it every day from a calf, is to 
me no longer mysterious or incredible. What a won- 
derful being is man ! How vast his powers and suscep- 
tibilities! If God has made our physical nature suscepti- 
ble of such astonishing improvement, with how moch 
higher capabilities for advancement must be have en- 
dowed our mind, that nobler part of our being, on whieh, 
as it came originally from his hand, was stamped an 
image of his own infinite perfections! 

In the old city-^-Citta Vittoriosa^-on the oppontt side 
of the harbour, I saw the remains of the palace of the Grand 
Masters of the order, with the dungeons in which they 
confined their infidel prisoners. Dismal cells and heavy 
fetters were the portion of all the wretches who feU in- 
to their hands. Near this is an arsenal, containing navml 
stores for the use of the British squadron in the Medi- 
terranean. The amount of these was prodigious. 



While the Constellation remained at Maka, I spent 
nuMt of my time with the American Missionaiies stationed 
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there. The Mission at that time consisted of the Rev. 
Messrs. Temple and Goodell, and Mr. Halleck, printer, 
with their families. I found them kind and hospitable; 
simple in their manners, and plain in their living; and 
apparently anxious for nothing but to promote the moral 
and religious condition of the people among whom they 
were sent to labour. They formed, indeed, a contented 
and happy little community, and three of the most de« 
lightful days I saw during my absence from America 
were spent in their society. 

The object of the missionary establishment at Malta, 
if I understand it, is chiefly to print Bibles, tracts and 
other books for the use of the missions in the East, but 
more particularly, those established in Greece and Asia 
Minor. In this respect, it has undoubtedly been very 
useful, and its friends have no reason to complain; but I 
question whether it is as useful in Malta as it would be 
in some other places. When the missionary press was 
established at Malta, there were insuperable objections 
to fixing upon any other point on the shores of the Me- 
diterranean; but the most important of them have been 
obviated by the change that has since been effected in 
the political and civil relations of the Greeks and Turks. 
The most zealous friends of the missionary enterprise 
ooold not fSadl to be convinced, by personal observation, 
of the inexpediency of continuing the press at Malta, 
when there are so many more eligible places farther 
east The prejudices and influence of the Catholic 
clergy in that island cause the labours of the missiona- 
ries to be confined almost exclusively to the primary ob- 
ject of the mission; but in Athens, Napoli, Hydra> Sy- 
ra, or Smyrna, they would be enabled to wield a mighty 
influence for good over almost the entire mass of people, 
with whom they might come in contact 



The first day I was ashore in Malta, I rode in the 
evening with Mr. Goodell to St Paul's Bay, so called 
from its being the supposed place of the shipwreck, de- 
aeribed in the twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts. It 
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is about eight miles from La Valetta. Our driver went 
on foot, and trotted the horse nearly all the way. On 
leaving the city, I observed that' he put a loaf of coarse 
bread into the carriage, and to an inquiry whether he 
intended to eat while we were gone, he replied ^ Nonj 
signorej e mangiarepel cavallo. * 

Our road led us through a barren, rocky and uninte- 
resting country. The island of Malta is about sixty 
miles in circumference. It is a soft, porous, limestone 
rock, in its natural state almost entirely destitute of 
soil, and where there is any native earth, it is not 

Knerally more than ten or twelve inches deep. A 
rge proportion of the present soil of the island is com- 
posed of earth brought from the neighbouring island of 
Sicily. Every few years, an incrustation takes place on 
the surface of the native rock, which destroys all fertility, 
and renders it necessary to remove the earth, and restore it, 
at great expense and labour. We saw people in several 
places engaged either at this operation, or in making new 
soil, for they were carting earth from large piles, and dis- 
tributing it over the surface of the rock. But with all 
this trouble, Malta does not produce any thing like a su£B- 
cient quantity of provisions for tiie support of its own 
inhabitants. Large draughts are constantly made upon 
England and Sicily to make up the deficiency. It pro- 
duces, however, in abundance many excellent fruits. 
The oranges that grow there are the most delicious of 
any to be met with in the Mediterranean. It is a re- 
markable fact that one of the most barren islands in the 
worid^ — an island which the Knights of St John hesi- 
tated to accept as a present when first offered to them 
by Charies the Fifth, — should have a denser population 
than any other portion of the globe, not excepting China 
itself. The whole number of inhabitants, including those 
on the island of Gozo, is about one hundred aud twenty 
thousand. This amazing denseness of population must 
be owing chiefly to the combined operation of three 
causes,— its advantageous position, the excellence of its 

* "No^nr.tetfiwdtethelMtve.'' 
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harbour and the- enterprise of its former and present po»> 
sessors. 

My ride, however, although through a monotonous 
and uninteresting region, was rendered not only tolera- 
ble, but delightful, by the conversation of Mr. Groodell. 
He entertained me with characteristic anecdotes of his 
residence among the Arabs in Palestine, and with the 
relation of many interesting circumstances, illustrating 
the nature and difficulties of the missionary enterprise. 
He is a man of great research and learning in the lan- 
guages and customs of the East, and filled with a gene- 
rous but not intemperate enthusiasm in the cause to 
which he has devoted his life. Mr. Temple is a gentle- 
man of milder virtues, of less determined energy of cha- 
racter, and not so deeply versed in Eastern lore, but 
equally zealous for the moral improvement of his spe- 
cies, and equally devoted to the enterprise in which he 
is engaged. Humanity and religion would lose much 
in the death of either. 

In St Paul's Bay there is little to interest the visiter, 
except the associations connected with it It is on the 
north side of the island, near its centre. An examina- 
tion of the place has convinced me (and Messrs. Tem- 
ple and Goodell are of the same opinion) that this is the 
real scene of the shipwreck of the great Apostle to thi& 
Gentiles, described with so much effect by the graphic 
pen of the Apostolic Physician. It is a deep indenture 
in the coast, with a neck of land running out and divid- 
ing, it into two parts. Beyond the point in which this 
protuberance terminates, the water is very shallow for a 
considerable distance out at sea, a circumstance which 
renders it particularly dangerous^ in a dark and stormy 
night Not far from the point above mentioned there is 
a small island, between which and the coast, the waves, 
when the wind blows from the north, naturally ccnne 
into collision with each other. This corresponds exact- 
ly with that part of the description which calls the scene 
oif shipwreck a " place where two seas met'* Mr. Tem- 
ple, however, is ol opinion that the passage ought to be 
rendered a place uxUhed on both sides b^ the sea, and 
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the description would then be equally applicable, as tht« 
is actually the case with the neck of land already 
pointed out The creek into which, in the morning, 
^ihey were minded, if possible, to thrust in the ship,^' was 
probably that long arm of the sea, which forms the 
southern division of the bay. On the whole, I think no 
reasonable doubt can remain of the identity of this place 
and that described in the account of St Paul's ship- 
wreck. Whether the little church dedicated to that 
Apostle, which stands near the water's edge, really oc* 
cupies, as they say it does, the site of the house of Publi- 
us, in which Paul effected the miraculous cure on the 
Governor's son, is somewhat more questionable. But 
there is one circumstance connected with our visit to it, 
that deserves to be recorded for its singularity. The 
sexton absolutely refused to receive any compensation 
for his trouble — the first and the last refusal of the kind 
that I recollect to have occurred during our whole cruise. 
In Citta Vecchia, a town about equally distant with St 
Paul's Bay from La Valetta, there is a cave which the 
priests declare to have been Paul's residence the winter 
he was detained on the island. I had not time to visit 
it Fragments of the rock, both from the cave and the 
bay, are eagerly sought after and highly valued by the 
simple-minded sailors, who have been educated in the Ca- 
thoHc faith, as a charm against disasters at sea. I got a spe- 
cimen from the latterplace, and my Catholic friends in Ma- 
hon assured me that I had nothing more to fear from the 
violence of the waves. From the tone in which this assu- 
rance was given, I will not answer for its sincerity; but 
there are thousands who believe in the efficacy of such 
charms. 



Fiction and history each lends'its own peculiar charm 
to the recollections connected with this island. The 
Cave of Calypso is by many placed in this instead of the 
neighbouring island of Gozo. Others suppose it to be 
merely the summit of one of the highest mountains in 
Atlantis, which, they say, was swept away or over- 
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Hffadmed by tte rash of wateis into the Mediterranean, 
when the angry tides of the ocean met and forced a pas- 
8s^ through the istiimufl that connected the continents 
oi Europe and Africa. Before that dire event, far be- 
low this then rocky and towerinc elevation, lay those 
ever verdant vaHeys,---tiie peacenil and happy abode of 
the citizens <X Plato's Republic 

But leaving the regions of fiction, eome we to fhose 
of history. Few isolated q)Ots, so insignificant and va- 
ludess in themselves, have ever been the tiiea(^*e of so 
many important revcdutions and occun^nces. The first 
inhabitai^ of the iidand were Phseacians. It was wrest- 
ed from them by the Phoenicians, and afterwards fell 
successively into the bands of the Greeks, Carthaginians, 
Romans, Goths, Saracens, Modern Italians, French and 
fki^lish. The most important revolution it has ever ex- 
penenoed was that by which it was annexed to the do- 
minions of Charles the Fifth, who gave it, on certain 
conditions, the chief of which was eternal enmity and 
opposition to the Turks, to the Eni^its of the celebrat- 
ed order of St John of Jerusalem, called also the 
Knights of Rhodes and Malta. While in their posses- 
sion, it sustained a number of sieges, the most remarka- 
ble and glorious of which was that directed against it in 
1565, by the Turkish Sultan Sdiman, during the 
erand-mastership of Lavalette. When requested by his 
mends to retire from the field, the generous old soldiar, 
with the weight of seventy-one years upon his Mulders, 
nobly refilsed to comply with their scdicitations, declar- 
ing that he could not die more honourably than in 
the d^ervee of his country^ and the service of his God. 
With a comparative handful of soldiers, he defended the 
place against thirty thousand of the ilite of the Sultan's 
forces, and compelled theoi at last to retire ingloriously, 
after a long and fruitless attempt to reduce the garrison 
to submission. Christendom was more indebted to the 
Knights of Malta, for their efibrts against the Turks, 
than to any other Power. While fkirope trembled at 
tiie v«ry name of the Othman Dei^t, this little band of 
military religious scorned his power, aB4 defied his 
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wrath. Bold, haughty, resdote, and mipenftitioua,— 
breathing hatred to me very name of Infidel^ fond of 
.glory, and jealous of their honour, — ^they waged ao in* 
cessant and destructive warCaire against the Corsairs that 
infested the Mediterranean. - With the decline of the 
Turkish power, the motive to active exertion was pro* 
portionably diminished, and those energies which had 
before been employed in effor|s for the good of Europe, 
soon began to be wasted in dissipation. The love ii 
glory yielded to the desire of amusement, and cruises of 
pleasure on the coasts of Italy, France and Spain were 
substituted for those in which they had formerly engaged 
against the Infidels. In this way their moral and mi- 
litary virtues gradually became corrupted and lost their 
lustre, and that fortress which, two centuries and a half 
before, had npbly withstood the strongest efforts of a Mo> 
narch, seated upon a throne at whose footstool prostrate 
Europe was not ashamed to offer up her prayers, in 1798 
was basely surrendered by treachery to a young asjurant 
for military power and fame. 

Immediately on the surrender of La Valetta to the 
French, it was blockaded by an English squadron. The 
blockade continued for two years, at the expiration of 
which the French garrison, reduced almost to a state of 
starvation, and after having suffered whatever human 
nature is capable of enduring, capitulated to the English 
on honourable terms. In 1802, at the peace of Amiens, 
the island was conditionally restored to tlie Knights, but 
at the earnest remonstrances of the natives against having 
their liberties and possessions again conmiitted to the 
guardianship of such faithless defenders. Great Britain 
continued to retain possession .of it until the e^nend 
peace of 1814, when it was confirmed to her by the 
treaty ratified at the city of Paris. 

The order of the Knights of Malta is now neariy ex* 
tinct, and it is not probable that it will ever be revived. 
A solitary survivor remains at Malta, and I know not 
but a few stragglers may still be scattered in different 
parts of Europe^ but in a few years, not one wiU bt 
<<left ahve'' to tell the tale of their glory and disgrace. 
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On the twenty-first, both ships got under weigh, and 
on the morning of the twenty-fifth, the bay of Navarino 
and the coasts of Messina and Laconia, and the distant^ 
snow-capped summits of Taygetus, were full in sight 
We had a light breeze, a smooth sea and a cloudless ^y. 
Every sail that would draw, even to the royal studding 
sails, was set We sailed all day along the southern 
coast of Greece, — ^a wild, rocky, iron-bound region, 
with here and there a miserable little village, planted in 
the midst of desolation. There was not, therefore, much 
in the scenery itself to awaken interest, but it was Gre- 
cian soil, and that was enough: the burial-places of me- 
mory gave up their dead. 

We were becalmed a little after sunset, near the en- 
trance of the narrow passage between the main land and 
the island of Cerigo, the ancient Cythera. The approach 
ctf evening was indescribably beautiful. The glowing 
splendours of day seemed to melt imperceptibly into the 
milder radiance of night, and when the last traces of 
twilight had disappeared from the west, the sky, unob- 
scured by the lightest cloud, was so pure that the very 
stars appeared to be parts of the same shining vault, dif- 
fering from the rest only in their superior brilliancy. 
About ten o'clock, the full moon shot up from behind 
the rugged cliffs of Cerigo, so soft, so tranquil, so lovely 
and so pure, that a lively imagination might have fancied 
it beheld the goddess of Beauty rising from the ocean- 
foam, and advancing to take possession of the island, 
destined to be for ever associated with her name. 

On the following morning the wind sprang up in a 
direction that rendered it impossible for us to lay through 
the passage, and, in order to pass to the soufeward of 
Cerigo, we spent the whole day in beating to windward 
of it. The ancient port of this island was Scandea, and 
. here the Phoenician and Egyptian sailors used to stop on 
their voyages to the west, to pay their devoirs to the 
goddess whose worship they had introduced into Greece. 
The town of Cythera, where stood the most ancient and 
venerated temple of Venus in Greece, was about ten sta- 
dia from the port The statue of the goddess, preserved 
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in that temple, was of rude workmanahip and onaeeailj 
proportions, and clad in armour from head to foot^**a 
circumstance that proves it to have been ot high anti- 
quity. Some insignificant remains of the city are aaid 
still to be visible. The name of Cj^era awakens smil- 
ing images and tender thoughts; but the classic voya^;er 
who approaches it for the first time, and beholcb the 
rocky, sterile, dreary aspect which it presents, feels an 
instinctive disposition to applaud the taste of the Godden 
of Love and Beauty, who, though she rose from the foam 
of the sea near this island, and first sought an abode upon 
its shores, soon abandoned it to its original inhabitants^ 
who were too avaricious to feel or acknowledge her do- 
minion, and fled to the softer clime, the lovelier vales 
and the more congenial spirits of Cyprus. 

Nearly opposite the island of Cerigo, we had a view 
of the ancient port and promontory of Tenarum. On the 
latter, as on almost all the promontories of Greece, stood 
a temple, dedicated to Neptune. Near this temple there 
was a cavern fabled to have been one of the five descents 
to hell; and for which the priests of Neptune, who minis- 
tered there, claimed the peculiar honour of having been 
the one, where Hercules overcame the three-headed 
monster Cerberus, and through which Orpheus brought 
back his wife Euridice. 

Cerigo is the southernmost of those islands, compre. 
bended in the Ionian group, and is of course under Bri- 
tish protection. We saw the bloody cross of St George 
waving over the little capital of the island, situated on 
an eminence at some distance from the sea. 

A little after night-fall, just as we were doubling the 
southern extremity of Cerigo, the breeze suddenly fresh- 
ened up to a gale, the upper masts were immediately 
housed, all the canvass was furled except the fore and 
main topsails, which were close-reefed, and thus we en- 
tered the Archipelago, <<ridinff on the whirlwind," if 
not << directing the storm.'' It was indeed a sublime 
and a beautiful scene. The clouds, wild, silvery and 
broken; the stars, seen in little groups on spots of azure 
purity; the queen of nighty now concealed by passang 
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vqM>urs, and now peering from behind th«n in all her 
native loveliness; the dark blue waters of the ^gean^ 
lashed to a sheet of foam, and rolling their angry waves 
in rapid succession; the roar of the winds, as they swept 
through the. rigging of the vessel, and over the surface of 
the waters; and last of all, the gallant ship herself, dashr 
ing on through the warring elements, as if in the pride 
of conscious majesty, and the confidence of undoubting 
security, — ^were features of the picture, which justify the 
epithets applied to it And what new interest was given 
to a scene, so absorbing in itsel|^ by the thought that we 
were on Grecian waters, canopied by Grecian skies, and 
in sight of places consecrated by the Grecian Musel 

Early the next morning, we were oflF the island of 
Milo, and the union jack was hoisted at the fore-top-mast 
head for a pilot. The town of Milo stands on the very 
summit of a high conical mountain, and may well be de- 
nominated a << city set on a hill, whose light cannot be 
hid.'' It is inhabited principally by pilots, who are em- 
ployed by nearly all the vessels, merchantmen as well as 
men of war, that navigate the waters of the Archipelago. 
Each of our public vessels always has two on board. 
Their compensation is thirty dollars per month and two 
rations. When the boat came alongside with our pilots, 
we were all struck with the fine appearance of the men 
employed to manage her;— ^-an appearance so difierent 
from that of persons of the same class in Italy and Spain. 
The Greeks are certainly the noblest-looking race of men 
I ever saw. 

We filled away again between nine and ten o'clock, 
with a fresh breeze dead aft, and before sunset the last 
of the Cy clades was sfistem of us, while far ahead could 
be seen, dimly breals;ing through the distance, the out- 
lines of <^ Scio's rocky Isle." All the islands composing 
the group of the Cydades, are rugged and rocky in the 
extreme; but the sight of them awakened a thousand 
beautiful recollections. Not to enumerate other islands 
less distinguished, Naxos and Delos are names which fill 
the mind of the scholar, even in the retirement of his 
own closet, with enthusiasm. How then must the ima^ 
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gination kindle and blaze, and the aoul be touched and 
warmed, as the strained eye catches the first glimpse of 
these classic isles^ — ^the birth-places and the abmles ot the 
Gods of Pleasure and of Poetry ! What images of glad- 
ness, gaiety and beauty crowd upon the mind! xoa 
almost fancy that you see the gay procession of people, 
assembled from all parts of Greece, to celebrate the birth 
of Apollo and Diana, and listen to the songs and diouts 
with which they make the air reverberate. But a nearo^ 
approach dissolves the illusion. The temple of the Poet- 
God, which once reared its proud columns of Parian 
marble on the shores of Delos, has disappeared; the city, 
with its superb edifices, its elegant porticoes, and its 
forest of columns, has shared the same fate; and the 
Daughter of Latona no longer leads the vernal dance with 
her wood nymphs on the Synthian diffik 

We passed through the Straits of Scio in the night, 
and on the morning of the twenty-eighth, foond our- 
selves near the entrance of the Gulf of Smyrna. What 
a contrast in the scenery of Asia Minor to that of the 
Cyclades! Instead of shapeless rocks, wildly piled upon 
each other, the eye was here gratified with the sight of 
regular and fertile slopes, extending several miles in suc- 
cession, and clothed in a covering of the richest verdure. 

After we entered the Gulf of Smyrna, we were tw<» 
days in getting up to the town, having been obliged to 
come-to three different times. All the winds in the uni- 
verse seem to meet in that Gulf. I have seen ships there 
sailing in opposite directions within a few hundred paces 
of eacn other, each with her yards nearly squared; and it 
has often happened on board the Constellation, that the 
helm would be ordered to be piH down, and the ship 
would come up to the wind till the sails beg»n to shake, 
but before the order was given to let go and haul, she 
would fill away again with a fresh breeze on her quarter. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



It was on Monday mornings the second (^ May; that^ 
in company with several other officers, I first set foot on 
the shores of Asia, and in a city which contended more 
^Tenuously than either of the other six for the honour of 
haying given birth to the Father of poetry and the Prince 
of poets. What a crowd of beautiful and mournful re- 
miniscences does it awaken in the mind, to land for the 
first time upon the coast of Asia Minor; — a coast once 
peopled by the haughty Trojan, the luxurious Lydian, 
and the ingenious, cultivated, etherial Greek; the birth* 
jribce of many of ihe most exalted geniuses that have 
ever a]q>eared to shine on the pathway of the vulgar herd 
of men; adorned with cities and monuments, at once the 
perfection of taste and the triumph of art; the theatre of 
apostolic labours and apostolic success; but now utterly 
changed in the elements of society, and in Uiose physical 
appearances which depend upon the hand of man; pre- 
senting, instead of regions enlivened by a dense popula- 
tion and smiling beneath the hand of cultivation, im- 
mense tracts of territoiy, characterised by cheerless steri- 
lity, and as destitute of inhabitants as the site of Babylon; 
sprinkled, not with marble cities adorned by taste and 
genius, but with filthy, mud-hut villages; and peopled 
hy a race of men, possessing indeed some sterling quali- 
ties, but still ignorant, bigoted, haughty and vindictive, 
and not less separated from the rest of Uie world in their 
•sympathies, than by the peculiar dogmas of their re- 
ligion. 

Such are the natural associations of place which pre- 
sent themselves to the mind of the traveller on ap- 
proaching this coast, but they are violently interrupted 
the moment he sets foot on the quay in Smyrna. So 
at least it was with us. We were instantly surrounded 
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by 0ome dozen Jews and about an equal number of 
Grreeks, who offered their services, or rather undertook 
to force themselves upon us, as guides and interpreters. 
« Do you wish to see the bazars — ^would you like to 
purchase some angora? — they'll cheat you if you go 
alone — ^they'U ask you twice as much as they would me 
— ^I know where all the best shops are'' — and a little in- 
finity of like questions and declarations were poured, 
without mercy, into our ears. These rogues who make 
it their business to show strangers the lions, are the 
greatest annoyance — barring the fleas and multiped^^. 
Siat Smyrna contains. The Jews especially are beyond 
all endurance. It is sometimes impossible to get rid of 

them. Dr. and myself were one day beset by one 

of these fellows, who insisted upon accompanying ua. 
We turned every comer to dodge him, but without suc- 
cess. At last the doctor's wrath was kindled, and be 
gave him a sound beating with his fists. The tame- 
spirited Israelite crouched down beneath it without mak- 
ing the slightest resistence, or uttering a syllable of com- 
pilant In the course of the afternoon, we met him again 
m another part of the town, and he renewed the proffer 
of his services, but did not deem it prudent to urge our 
acceptance quite so perseveringly as before. 



Having letters of introducton to Mr. Brewer, imme- 
diately on landing, I called on him at his residence^ 
which was between Frank Street and the Marina* His 
house was the first I had seen, since entering the Medi- 
terranean, with wooden stairs and* floors, and it had the 
oddest appearance that can be imagined. 

I received a hearty welcome from Mr. B. and his fami^ 
ly, and soon found myself at home there. Mr. B, is em- 
ployed as a missionary by a society of ladies in New 
Haven, and the primary ODJect of his mission is the edu- 
cation of Greek females. He is known to the world as 
the author of an interesting work on Turkey, the result 
of his observations while employed as a travelling mis- 
sionary by the American Board His characte is 
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marked by mildness, modesty, good sense and nnaft^- 
ed piety. His wife is uncommonly beautiful, and a wo* 
man of the finest intelligence and most fascinating man-* 
ners. Associated wiUi Mr. B. in his enterprise, and> 
member of his family, is a Miss Reynolds, — a young 
lady possessing high qualifications for her station in 
point of talent, cimivation and piety. A brother of 
Mrs. B.'s, a lad of spirit and promise, and two or three 
charming Utile children, completed the family circle, 
and it was one of the happiest and most agreeable I haye 
ever known. Mr. J. of the Boston, my friend and com* 
panion, knew them intimately before he left the United 
States, and while we remained in Smjma, we used to 
spend almost all our evenings under their hospitable roof. 
We were often gratified at seeing the little groups 
of black-eyed, dark-complexioned, intelligent-looking 
Greek girls, who would enter the house with trifling 
presents of fruits or flowers, and who seemed to cherish 
towards their benefactors the afiection of daughters. 
There was one who spent nearly all her days in the fami- 
ly, for the purpose of learning embroidery and English, 
and whose truly classic face, whose modest and sprightly 
manners, and lisping English, pronounced with a voice 
of uncommon richness, and in tones of faltering distrust, 
could not have failed to awaken an interest even in one 
who had never heard of her progenitors. 

Mr. Brewer and Miss Reynolds have generously 
given up the whole of their salaries to the support of 
the Greek schools, and gain a livelihood for themselves 
by keeping a Frank school, for which they have been 
guaranteed two hundred pounds a year for five years. 
This school is made up of the children of European and 
American merchants, and is the first of the kind ev^ 
known in Smyrna. The pupils of difierent sexes 
have separate apartments, and form interesting groups. 
They dress in the costumes of their difiisrent countries, 
^nd the conversation of those who belong to each nation 
is usually carried on in their own language; but the com- 
mon medium of communication is the modern Greek. 
One of Mr. B's pupils was an Armenian, by the name of 
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Taekvor, who was learning Engligh, and who interested 
greatly dl our officers. He was a younjE man of about 
twenty, with dark eyes and intelligent features, of mild 
and engaging manners, and a disposition full of kindness 
and sincerity. We were greatly indebted to bun for the 
services he rendered us as interpreter in our intercourse 
with the Turks, and as a guide in showing us the curi- 
osities of the place. - 

During our stay in Smyrna, I often visited the Greek 
female schools under Mr. B.'s charge, and was not more 
delighted than surprised at the order with whidi they 
were conducted, the eager desire of knowledge whi^ 
the pupils appeared to feel, and the rapid progress they 
made in their studies. ,They were conducted on tl^ 
Lancasterian plan, by native teachers, and the chikiren 
were instructed not only in all the branches taught in 
our own common schools, but in knitting, needle-work, 
embroidery, &c I saw little girls, who had been at* 
tached to Uie schools only a few months, who could 
write a fair hand and read with tolerable facility in the 
Testament The needle-work of some of the older girb 
would scarcely have discredited any lady in the Umted 
States. The whole number of children in all the schools 
was somewhat rising of two hundred* 

Mr. Brewer's schools were the first ever establidied in 
Smyrna, — at least in modem times, — ^for the cultivation 
of the female mind. They threw the whole Smymiot 
population into amazement Females — by the servile 
Greek as well as by the haughty, self-complacent Oth* 
man regarded as the mere slaves and playthings of man 
— ^females capable of intellectual culture and refinement! 
The thing was unheard of, and produced a dreadful 
whirling in men's ideas of truth and propriety. But the 
e]q[>eriment was confidently made, and has succeeded 
even beyond the anticipation of its authors. Its efleels 
are not limited to the schools which Mr. B. has estab- 
lished, but are seen also in the revolution they have tt- 
fected in public sentiment, and the consequent exotions 
made on the part of many of the more wealthy and re- 
qpectable Greeks to educate their daughters. 

The education of boys was not before altofether oe* 



glected; but a new impulse has been given to this aho, 
and several male schools have recently been established^ 
which I visited with great (rieasure. The principal es- 
tablishiQent for the education of Greek lads is the Col* 
lege of Abraham,^ — a talented and learned Armenian 
Greek, whose character is marked by great originalify, 
and whose history is strongly spiced with the romantic 
Possessing an inquisitive and energetic mind; at first a 
devotee — ^tben an infidel — and finally a consistent be- 
liever; his orbit has been eccentric and devious to the 
last degree; but throughout the whole of it he has re- 
tained two master sentiments — an enthusiast's love of 
Grecian literature, and a patriot's devotion to Grecian 
liberty. He is profoundly read in his countrj^s classics; 
and the wish that his countrymen may again imbibe the 
generous spirit, and emulate the heroic virtues, and rival 
the intellectual supremacy of their ancestors, has been 
so long and so deeply cherished, that it has become a 
part of his being. His school is large, though I cannot 
give the exact number of pupils, as, by some finaccount- 
able inadvertency, I omitted to insert it in my notes. 
It is very flourishing, and supplies in part the loss of 
that invaluable institution, the College of Scio.- 

There is also in Smyrna a school for Armenian boys, 
numbering, when we were there, about one hundred 
and fifty pupils, — ^besides several for the sons of the 
Faithful. 



Besides Mr. Brewer's family, there are several others 
of American merchants, chiefly from Boston and New 
York ;' and it is a singular circumstance, that, on the 
coast of Asia and in the heart of the Turi^ish Empire, 
we should have met with a heartier welcome, and found 
more that reminded us of home, than we had in any 
part of Christian Europe. The American society at 
.Smyrna is intjelligent, cultivated and agreeable; and^they 
Uve there like members of the same family. The thought 
of the vast distance at which they are placed from their 
own particular friends, draws them ckwer to each other, 
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and their intercourse 10 marked by the familiarity and 
harmony of brethren. They have a way there of oalt 
ing their aenrantSy odd enough to one who has nerer 
been in Turkey, which is by a loud cliqpping of hands. 

There is also at Sm3nma a large And select society of 
English, French and Italian merchants. In winter that 
seat of Eastern commerce is as gay as the Gallic eapital; 
and the assembly rooms of the Casino glitter with the 
fSuihion,and echo to the revelry of the merry Christiana, 
whose pleasures are not a whit dampened or disturbed 
by the gloomy reign of Islamiitm, The Frank merchants 
have a reading-room in one of the halls of the Casino^ 
wdl supplied with the current news from all parts of the 
globe, and it affwds to the straneer as well as to the re- 
sident one of the most agreeable lounges in Smjnrna. 



Smjrma, in its physical appearance and moral el»- 
ments, is a place ^ta^«ner»— distinct and different from 
all others on the face *of the globe. Seen at a distance, 
it appears to merit the epithets — <* glory of Asia"—'' Is* 
mir the loyely'' — applied to it by ancient writers; but it is 
only at a distance that it is << glorious" and << lovely." 
The immense mass of buildings, of various colours and 
nearly all visible in the approach; the graceful minarets 
and muezzin towers that shoot up above them ; and more 
than all, the vast cypress groves, climbing to the het^ 
yens, and waving in pensive beauty over the Moham- 
medan burial-places, naturally cause the stranger to form 
hi^ expectations; but the instant he enters the plaee, 
the fairy net^work of the &ncy is broken, and he per* 
eeives tiiat its three great characteristics are disgusting 
odours, miserable architecture, and filthy lanes, there 
dignified, by some unaccountable misnomer, with the 
name of streets. The houses are for the most part built 
of wood, two stories high, with huge balconies on the 
second story, projecting so as almost to meet over the 
centre of their narrow streets. Those of the Turks all 
have latticed windows, through which we could some* 
times eateh a rapid and imperfect view of a TWkish 
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beauty, who, if she perceived that riie was discovered, 
would vanish with the swiftness of lightning. But 
Smyrna is peopled by so many different tribes, and has 
been so often destroyed and rebuilt, that its architecture 
is of a motley character, presenting specimens of the va- 
rying styles of almost every age and nation. When we 
arrived there, the passover had just been celebrated; and 
we could distinguish the houses of the Greeks and Arme- 
nians by the festoons of flowers with which the outsides 
of their windows were adorned. 

The different sections of Smyrna are known by the ap- 
pellation of Quarters. Thus you hear of Frank quarter, 
Turkish quarter, Armenian quarter, &c.; and althoush 
these different sections are not exclusively inhabited by 
the nations whose names they bear, yet they are chiefly 
so. Frank quarter is along the Marina: with the other 
localities I am not sufficiently familiar to point them 
out 

The three parts of the town particularly deserving of at- 
tention are the Marina, Frank street and the Bazars. The 
former would furnish one of the finest schools that could 
be desired by a moral painter. The distinctive features 
of almost every nation of the East, and the whole wide 
range of human passions, modified by as wide a range of 
accidents, would there be open to his inspection. The 
keen eye of a Hogarth would discover much in this di- 
versified field, which his graphic pencil might transfer 
to the canvass to amus^ and instruct the world. The 
only Dromenade within the city is along one part of 
the Marina. 

Frank street traverses nearly the whole of the city in 
a winding direction. It is narrow, filthy and without 
attractions of any kind. The Bazars are the only part 
of the town that approaches to the beautiful. These 
are numerous and extensive, and, the streets on which 
they stand being covered, present the appearance of vast 
halls, indented on each side with a succession of little 
alcoves. They are clean, cool and airy. EJach street of 
them is appropriated to a single class of merchandise, 
and the quantity they display is beyond all credibility. 
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The generality of the streets in Smyrna are so narrow 
that a camel cannot be passed on horseback, and when 
he lies down to have his load removed, he usually blocks 
up the pass completely. 



The architecture of Smyrna is not more various than 
its inhabitants. It is astonishing to observe the great 
diversity and entire distinctness of national character, 
costume and physiognomy, that distinguish that place. 
One week's residence there is enough to enable you to 
determine, with almost infallible certainty, to what na- 
tion every man that meets you in the street, belongs. 
The Moslem is known by his dignity, his arms and 
his high red flannel cap, — the Armenian by his huge 
calpec, his regular features, and his good-natured, mer- 
chant-like air, — ^the Jew by his close-folded, checkered 
calico turban, his sharp physiognomy, his arch, spark- 
ling black eye, and his fawn-like activity, — ^the Greek 
by his greasy red flannel skull-cap, his elastic tread, his 
large rich eye, his symmetrical form, and his everlasting 
resdessness, — whilst all, of every nation and from eve- 
ry clime, who mount the European hat, are raneed un- 
der the general, heterogeneous, nondescript claM of 
Franks. 

It is amusing to visit the bazars, and observe how the 
shopkeepers of different nations employ their leisure 
during the intervals of business. The Turk, squatted 
on his divan, whiffs his much loved chibouque, or sips 
the precious iuice of his idol plant: the Armenian lies 
cozily upon his oars, with his eye still alert, and an evi- 
dent anxiety to be counting the money for his merchan- 
dise: the Jew employs every moment in some useful 
occupation: and the Greek bawls out to every passer 
by to know if he does not wish to purchase of his wares. 
They called all our officers by the common name of 
<« John;" and when we purchased any thing, generally 
begged a ievf paras to drink our health. There is more 
honesty among Uie Turks than any other class of 
Smyrniot merchants. Vindictive, supercilious, and re- 
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gardless of the feelings of their fellow-men, they are 
nevertheless above the commission of petty frauds. 
The Armenians also are tolerably fair in their dealings; 
but he who deals with an Israelite or a Greek, let him 
look well to his purse strings, and trust to nothing but 
his own eyes and judgment. I had a commission from 
an apothecary in Mahon to procure a quantity of opium. 
A Jew, with whom I undertook to negotiate the pur- 
chase, when demanding nearly twice the real value of 
his opium, swore "by the sacred law* of his father 
Moses,'' that he believed I could not get it of any other 
merchant in Smyrna at so moderate a price as he offer* 
ed it 



I was introduced by Mr. Brewer to a number of 
Greek and Armenian families. Sweetmeats, lemonade 
and pipes were usually offered to us, when we visited 
them. In the warm climate of Asia Minor, iced lem- 
onade is the most delicious of drinks. The lemons of 
Smyrna are the largest and most juicy I have ever 
seen, and they generally squeeze two or three into a sin- 
gle glass. Sherbet is a fashionable Eastern drink, and is 
sold at the corner of almost every street in Smyrna. 
Attention is usually attracted to the stands where it is sold 
by the clattering of a little wheel, turned by a continual 
dripping of the liquor. It is not a beverage that I would 
ever drink, where lemonade was to be procured. 

Those of my countrymen who contributed any thing 
to aid the poor Greeks in their recent struggle for 
emancipation from Turkish thraldoifS, may rest assured 
that their beneficence is remembered and often spoken 
of with gratitude, by the subjects of it " Good 
Americans'! — " Generous Americans" — " Kind-heart- 
ed, sympathizing Americans" — ^were the epithets with 
which we were greeted, not only in Smyrna, but in all 
parts of Greece and her Islands. 

The Greeks resident at Smyrna are greatly oppressed 
by the Turks. These latter hate them more than ever 
since the revolution, and as they are the masters, their 
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hatred of course has a tendency to make the other resi- 
dents eye them with moi-e jealousy and disrespect. 
They are reminded of their servitude in a thousand ways 
and at almost every moment — in the deprivation of 
their rights — in the indignities daily heaped upon them 
in the public streets by their scornful masters — and in 
the confiscation of their property. They are not al- 
lowed to go armed, nor to wear the red flannel cap, re- 
cently adopted by the fashionable Moslems in place of 
the now antiquated turban. Their possessions are held 
by the feeblest tenure, and they live in eternal appre- 
hension of having them wrested from them under 
colour of pretended crimes. I have often heard theoi 
speak with strong emotion of their degraded and preca- 
rious condition; but they cannot tear themselves away 
from the scenes and associations of their childhood, even 
though it be to seek a safer home in a country inhabited 
only by their kindred. The modern Greeks certainly 
possess many of the distinguishing qualities of their an- 
cestors; and such is the elastic spring of their spirits, 
that they cannot be chained by oppression, but, though 
temporarily depressed, they soon oound upward again 
to their own etherial region. 



On Tuesday, the seventeenth, Mr. J., of the Boston, 
and myself, with Mr. Brewer's Armenian pupil for an 
interpreter, paid a visit to the Pacha's eldest son, who is 
governor of the city. His residence is in his father's 
palace, which occupies an elevated site in the south-west 
part of the town, and so near to the water's edge as to 
enjoy the full benefit of that greatest of luxuries at 
Smyrna — the daily inbat* from the ^gean. The pre- 
sent palace was built only a few years ago, and is three 
stories in height The lower part of it is occupied for a 
prison, but the two upper stories are finished in the true 
style of Oriental architecture — light, graceful and airy. 
The height of the windows is nearly equal to that of the 

• Seabreeze. 
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walls, and the spaces between them are very narrow. 
The apartments of the seraglio are indicated by the ele- 
gant lattice-work of their windows. 

We were conducted up one flight of stairs, and at the 
door of the Governor^s apartment our interpreter took 
off his slippers, but told us to keep our boots on. We 
were announced as in attendance, and instantly invited 
to enter. Our Armenian advanced, fell on his knees, 
and kissed the gubernatorial robe, while the haughty 
but complaisant Othman extended to each of us his fat, 
pulpy hand, and condescended to honour us with a dig- 
nified smile and a gracious bow. He was a middle-aged 
man, of noble figure and commanding mien, with un- 
common energy of expression, and dressed in the style 
of a rich luxurious Turk. His room was an. oblong 
apartment facing the bay, surrounded by a beautiful 
cushioned divan, with an elegant marble pavement, and 
a fountain of cool transparent water playing at one end 
of it Coffee was immediately served in little China cups 
with gilt edges, made in" the shape of an egg-shell cut in 
two in the middle, and placed in small silver holders in 
order to be handed round. Then followed smoking with 
long chibouques of wood, with bright silver bowls and 
huge transparent amber mouth-pieces. Next came large 
goblets of lemonade, clear as spring water, which a 
happy mixture of sweet and sour made vastly agreea- 
ble to the palate. The pipes were replenished as often 
as a deficiency in their contents made it necessary. 

Our host poured out torrents of compliments to the 
Americans, which we of course had the politeness to re- 
pay in kind and quantity. There was no stiffness in his 
manner, and no reserve in his conversation. He made 
numerous inquiries of us in relation to our trip to Sardis, 
and seemed delighted to hear that we preferred Smyrna 
to Magnesia. It was, however, only during the inter- 
vals of business that he conversed with us; for his palace 
was thronged with his subjects, who came to spread 
their cases before him, either for redress or justification. 
All who approached him saluted his robe on bended 
knees, and, having perfornoed this requisite act of sub- 
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missive deference, they were graciously permitted to 
rise, and stand up in his presence. They would then 
state their cases to him in the most respectful manner, 
but with great earnestness and animation, gesticulat- 
ing with much violence, and often very gracefully. 
The cautious Moslem scarcely ever failed to institute a 
sort of lawyer-like inquisition, but when the facts were 
all before him, he decided with surprising promptness. 
I shall never forget one scene that occurred while there. 
A Jew entered the hall, advanced and went through 
with the necessary marks of respect, and then, with evi- 
dent agitation, placed a paper in the Governor's hand. 
He glanced his eye over what was written on the out- 
side, and instantly hurled it from him with great vio- 
lence and a look of ineffable scorn. The poor Israelite 
picked up his manuscript, and slunk out of the apart** 
ment 

Our visit at the palace being ended, we went to see 
the new Turkish Barracks, only a short distance o£ 
They are well built, commodious, and kept with tolera- 
ble cleanliness. The soldiers wear the European trow- 
sers, which, as they are not yet accustomed to it, makes 
them appear stiff and awkward. We called upoa one 
of the officers, a young dandy sort of a fellow, who re- 
ceived us with great politeness, and was as pert and 
talkative as a Frenchman. His apartment was without 
a single ornament, and surrounded by a board divan, 
covered only with a mat Cc^ee, pipes and lemonade 
were served, though in a style somewhat less ostenta- 
tious than that with which we had been treated at the 
palace. Our Commissary was dressed in the present 
military costume of Turkey, — ^half Moslem half Chris- 
tian. He displayed his whole wardrobe to us with the 
most perfect naivete^ and we saw there — ^what neither 
of us had ever expected to see in such a place — a quan- 
tity of/aise coiiars. He descanted with great flippancy 
on the superiority of the new over the old costume, not 
foreetting to mention a circumstance of great importance 
to the labour-hating Turk, that he could now dress with 
much greater despatch than formerly. But whatever 
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the Turks may have gained by this innovation, they 
have lost much on the score of personal beauty. In the 
multitude of his exhibitions, our host did not omit to 
point out to us the mode he had adopted to rid himself 
of the annoyance of a certain animal very common in 
Smyrna. This was by placing the feet of his bedstead 
in small vessels filled with water. The quantity of 
these animals in all Eastern cities is frightful. Mr. 
Brewer assured us that once, after he had made a visit 
to a very respectable family in Smyrna, on his return 
home, fifty of them were found in his clothes. 

It is well that the Koran inculcates personal cleanliness, 
for a want of this, added to the filth of their cities and 
houses, could scarcely fail of generating epidemics, that 
would sweep the whole Ottoman race from the earth. It 
is one of the most interesting sights in Smyrna to see the 
Moslems, when the hour of prayer is sounded from the 
tops of liie Muezzin towers, performing their evening 
ablutions at the various fountains, scattered through the 
city. 



The Mosques in Smyrna are neither as numerous nor 
as beautiful as in most other Mohammedan cities. The 
Smyrniot Turks, however, pride themselves much on the 
new Mosque, where the Pacha worships, called Hiss* 
hargiamisi. Its exterior is ornamented with black and 
white marble, said to have been obtained by rifling 
Christian burial-places; and its shape is that of an oblong 
rectangle, differing only slightly from a square. As the 
Mohammedans in Smyrna are much less bigoted and 
exclusive than those of Barbary, we had no diflficulty in 
getting admission, by the payment of a few piastres, and 
the slight respect of taking off our shoes when we enter- 
ed. I visited it several times, and had an opportunity 
not only of examining its architecture, but also of observ- 
ingthe modes of Moslem worship. 

The Mosque is supported by six immense stuccoed 
pillars of the Composite Order. It has one grand central 
dome, and eight smaller ones. There are two pulpits 
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on the side opposite the entrance, — one to be used at any 
time, and the other only on their Sabbath, and on festi- 
val occasions. It receives its light through two hundred 
windows, forty of which are in the great dome, and one 
hundred in the other eight Between the pulpits are 
two windows in the shape of hearts, and ornamented, as 
some of the others are also, with coloured glass. Up- 
wards of four hundred lamps are suspended in different 
parts of the temple. The pavement is carpeted, and the 
walls are adorned with stucco and filagree work, con- 
taining extracts from the Koran. Near one of the pcd- 
pits there is a small painting of the City of Mecca, and 
another of the Tomb of Mohammed. The colouring and 
perspective are passable. 

The forms of the Moslem worship, though they at 
first strike a stranger somewhat singularly, are simple, 
solemn, and touching. They consist in a succession of 
genuflexions and prostrations, accompanied with a low 
murmur of confession and prayer. The worshipper 
leaves his shoes and his turban behind, and stands with 
his face toward the city of Mecca. He first makes a low 
inclination of the head, then falls upon his knees, and 
finally bows his forehead to the earth, pausing between 
each different movement to pour his guilt and his desires 
into the ears of Allah. The number of genuflexions and 
prostrations, gone through with by each devotee, marks 
the amount of his piety. The frequency with which the 
forehead comes in contact with the earth, is supposed to 
give it a certain callousness, which is closely scrutini2ed 
at the Gates of Paradise. 



There are in Smyrna a Catholic, an Armenian, two 
Greek Churches, and several Jewish Synagogues. The 
architecture of the Greek Churches in the East, is 
generally in wretched taste, and their ornaments conBist 
of a profusion of carved work, gilding, and daubs of 
tutelary saints. The Greek worship, though equaUy 
formal, has none of the imposing splendours of the 
Catholic The dresses of the eedeoastics are fakd^ and 
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have a mean appearance, and their low brimless hats give 
them a sort of harlequin appearance. Near the door of 
the Greek Churches, there are always pictures of our 
Saviour and the Virgin, which on entering and going 
away, every worshipper kneels and kisses. The more 
devout may frequently be seen engaged for fifteen or 
twenty minutes in continual genuflexions and kissings. 
The sprinkling of incense constitutes one of the most 
important parts of the Greek service. The censor is 
shaken under the nose of each individual, who, as he 
inhales its fragrant fumes, bows his head almost to the 
earth. Women are not allowed to worship in the same 
part of the church with tlie men: it is too honourable 
a place for them. 

The Armenian worship occupies a middle ground be- 
tween the Turkish and the Greek, partaking of the cha- 
racteristics of both. The walls of the court in front of the 
Armenian church at Smyrna are ornamented with a 
great variety of religious pictures. The most remarka- 
ble are those representing the Last Judgment, the Arch- 
angel Michael in conflict with the Dragon, and the Rich 
Man and Lazarus both before and after death. They are 
executed with some force of expression, but are as stiff 
as a board, and all horribly bedizened with gilding. The 
Rich Man is represented under the figure of a luxurious 
old Turk. The Armenian burying ground is in an 
enclosure encircling the church. The tomb-stones are 
all placed horizontally over the graves, and generally 
contain devices representing the profession of the per- 
sons whom they commemorate. 



One of the most striking, and certainly the most beau- 
tiful feature in Smyrna, is the extensive cypress groves, 
that overshadow the burial-places of the followers of the 
Prophet, situated at the two extremities of the town. 
That on the north-east side, beyond the river Meles, is 
much the largest, lining each side of the street for nearly 
half a mile with its luxuriant foHage and its deep undy- 
ing verdure. The palm tree does not flourish out of 
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Africa, and the cypress finds its most congenial soil on 
the shores of Asia. In its perfection, it is at once the 
most beautiful and the most melancholy of trees. Its 
shape, from the part where the branches commence, is 
that of a slender and gently tapered cone; its height 
rivals the flight of the eagle; its foliage is impervious to 
the sun, and of a dark rich green; and the breezes that 
play among the groves that shade the Moslem's last rest- 
ing place, cause them to wave with an effect inexpressi- 
bly solemn, pensive, and soothing, and occasion sounds 
which, in the deep stillness of midnight, might easily be 
mistaken for the sighs of bereavement 

The Turkish tomb-stones are generally round, with 
a spiral groove running from the top to the bottom, and 
those of the men are all surmounted by a turban. Their 
burial places are usually the most fashionable promenades 
in their cities; and veiled females are often seen decking 
with flowers and watering with tears the graveg of de- 
parted friends. How heart-rending must it be for a 
Turkish female who loves her lord, to impress the last 
kiss upon his cold and quivering lips, and how cheerless 
to visit the spot that covers his remains! To her, the 
dying embrace is an everlasting farewell. No glimmer 
of a re-union in another world relieves the darkness of 
her bereavement, and no fluttering hope of catching 
another glance at his cherished features, soothes the an- 
guish of her despair. Through life a slave, in death she 
Has the dreary prospect of an eternal separation from him 
she loves, embittered by the belief that he is indeed to 
burst the fetters of the grave, and rise in immortal vigour 
and beauty, but no longer to take delight in her person 
or her society. Her charms are to give place to beau- 
ties of a higher order, and the Houris that crowd the 
bowers of Paradise, are to make up the pastimes of ^er- 
nity. O Christianity! were thy sublimest truths but a 
gilded phantom, he would be the deadliest foe to his 
species, who should seek to tear from before their eyes 
the blessed illusion. If the religion of the Bible had do 
other claims to our regard and respect than that of raia- 
ing females to their proper rank and influence in society, 
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how heavy would be our obligations to it! Let the ele- 
vation of their sex be a motive with my fair countrywo- 
men for redoubling their efforts to diffuse the light and 
blessings of Christianity over every portion of the globe. 



The recollections connected with Symrna are of a di- 
versified and deeply interesting character; but the anti- 
quities found there are insignificant^ and may be soon 
described. The classic Meles still flows^with a music 
as sweet and a beauty as enchanting, as when its inspi- 
ration poured divinity into the lays of the Chian Bard. 
On its banks are pointed out to the stranger the site of 
the temple of Diana, and the cave where Homer is said 
to have composed his Iliad. Just above the town are 
some uninteresting remains of the ancient theatre; and 
the lofty hill, the Mount Pagus of antiquity, that rises 
in its rear, is crowned with the ruins of an old deserted 
castle. In the walls may be distinctly traced three 
different periods of erection. The foundations are at- 
tributed to Alexander, — the second part to a Roman 
Greneral of the Lower Empire, — and the last to the 
Venetian Republic. Near one of the gates, there is, 
inserted in the walls, an antique marble head of colossal 
size, by some supposed to be that of the Amazon Smyrna, 
and by others one of Apollo. It is so defaced that the 
lineaments cannot be traced, and no judgment can be 
formed of the merits of the sculpture. The view from 
the top of the walls is commanding, and highly beautiful. 
The gulf, the city, and the plains of Smyrna, with their 
ships, their minarets, their cypress groves, their streams, 
and their villages, and the rocky sides and towering sum- 
mits of Sipylus, Corax, and other mountains celebrated 
in the writings of antiquity, afford a prospect, which can- 
not fail to awaken a deep and enthusiastic interest 

One of the seven churche9 of Asia is supposed to have 
occupied a site near the summit of ^ount Pagus, but no 
remains are left to mark it The form of the amphi- 
theatre where St Polycarp suffered martyrdom, can still 
be traced. 
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On our return from the castle, we passed the grave of 
a Mohammedan Saint The monument, a plain block 
of marble, was completely covered with Hnen and cotton 
rags. These had been fastened to it by devotees, who 
expected thereby to imbibe the virtues and secure the 
influence in heaven of the deceased. A number of Turk- 
ish boys were collected near the grave. They beset us 
for money, and when they found it was refused, they 
commenced pelting us with stones. We passed also se- 
veral groups of unveiled, sprightly Turkish girls, whose 
finger nails were all stained of a dark brown colour, and 
whose hair hung in a thousand braids behind. 
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CHAPTER Via 



On Wednesday, the fourth of May, Mr. J. of the 
Boston, Dr. C. of the Constellation, and myself, set off 
on an excursion to Sardii*. Mr. Brewer, who knew well 
the requisites for travelling in Asia Minor, had kindly 
provided every thing necessary for our journey, on the 
preceding day, and Mrs. B. had arranged the whole as 
nicely and with as much interest, as if we had been her 
own children.. Our provision bags contained a knife and 
fork for each of the party, a tin mug, a small wooden 
kid, a half dozen pork tongues, a piece of boiled ham, 
three or four brown loaves and a quantity of sea biscuit, 
two dozen boiled eggs, a paper of salt and another of 
sa^, and a supply of lemons till we reached Magnesia. 

The horses had been ordered at sunrise. We were at 
the appointed rendezvous at the proper hour, and had 
the pleasure of experiencing a specimen of Turkish punc- 
tuality in waiting till noon for the arriva| of our beasts. 
We were not long in lashing our cloaks and bed clothes 
to the saddles, and mounting upon the backs of our steeds. 
The clattering of their flat shoes over the rough pave- 
ments of Smyrna and the anticipations of our journey 
soon restored our irritated nerves to their natural state. 

When we were fairly out of town, so that we had an 
opportunity of surveying our party and observing the 
appearance we made, it would have been difficult, had 
we attempted it, to repress our laughter; but having no 
inducement to make such an attempt, we gave full vent 
to our risible propensities. First there were ourselves 
mounted on coursers that looked as if the first crow 
we met with would dispute the possession of them with 
us. They were caparisoned with saddles — genuine 
antiques — just long enough to admit of being comfort- 
ably seated upon them, with perpendicular wafls about a 
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foot high both before and behind, and long iron plates 
with elevated edges for stirrups. Our whips were straps 
of braided leather, fastened to the reins of the bridles. 
Then there was Antonio, a youiig Greek employed as 
teacher in one of Mr. Brewers schools, who accompani- 
ed us in the capacity of interpreter. He was dressed in 
Turkish costume, of a muscular, well proportioned frame 
and a genuine olive complexion, with keen black eyes, 
and a graver expression of countenance than belongs to 
most of his countrymen. Last of all came our Surigetf 
Memet, — a perfect nondescript, — a being who might 
easily enough have been mistaken for one of the imps of 
the lower regions, had it not been for an eternal smirk 
that was playing on his countenance. He was large and 
bony; his complexion a deep brown; his beard jet Uaek, 
coarse and curly; and his harsh but good*natured features 
indicated an utter vacancy of thought He was a true- 
blue Moslem. I once offered him my razor, at the same 
time making a motion for him to shave. He shrugged 
up his shoulders, and drily pointed to a dog that was 
standing near. At another time I motioned him to 
sit like a Christian with one knee over the other. In this 
case he was less scrupulous, and made the attempt He 
would first grasp one leg and then the other, exerting 
himself to the utmost to bring it to the right point, but 
he was at last compelled to give it up for a bad business. 

The only mode of reckoning distances in the Elast is 
by hours. The rate of travelling is regulated by the 
caravans of camels. These go about three miles an hour. 
In travelling on horseback in Elastern countries, it is a 
rare thing to go at any other gait than that of a walk. 
Excessive heats and stony roads are the principal causes 
of travelling so slow. Sardis is seventeen hours from 
Smyrna, or about two days* journey. 

We had a hot and dusty, but not uninteresting ride of 
four hours through the rich and picturesque vale of 
Smyrna, to the foot of Mount Sipylus. We met and 
passed a number of caravans of camels, bringing the pro- 
ductions of the interior to Ismir, and carrying back the 
merchandise of that emporium of commerce. Smyrna 
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supplies a circuit of ^several hundred miles with the 
various foreign commodities required for its consump- 
tion, and the whole vast amount is transported on the 
backs of camels, an animal of prodigious strength and 
endurance; and without which, in the present state 
of society in the East, it would be almost impossible 
to cany on the ordinary communications of life. In the 
course of our journey we passed one caravan of upwards 
of two hundred camels. This was made up of a great 
number of smaller caravans, accidentally united by tra- 
velling the same direction, each of which was headed 
by a iackass with a Turk mounted upon his back. The 
camels composing each of the minor caravans were 
tied to each other by means of halters Caustened to the 
saddles. 



We stopped to dine at a little cafkntt at the foot of 
Sipylus. Our Surigee did not water his horses imme- 
diately, nor suffer them to stand stiU> but walked them 
about for several minutes after we had dismounted. A 
Turkish cqfenet is a singular affair. It is the only kind 
of public house met with in Turkey, with the exception 
of the Khan in cities. In the country, on the great cara- 
van roads, these caftnets ocpur every few miles, and 
wretched as they are, the jaded traveller finds them an 
essential alleviation of the discomforts of travelling. 
They are mud or stone huts, without floors, and generally 
with only one small apartment, and little furniture except 
a number of time-tinged chibouques, a set of gilt-edged 
China coffee cups, with their little rusty metallic holders, 
and implements for preparing the precious Moslem 
beverage. In front there is usually a small platform, 
paved with round stones, and a sort of piazza commonly 
covered with the branches of trees. Here the traveller 
and the lounger recline together on dirty coarse reed 
mats, and throughout the whole wide variety of life, 
scarcely any scene could be selected for the canvass, 
more characteristic than those often witnessed in front of 
the little country cafinet. Groups of idle Turks are col- 
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lected there at almost all hours of the day. Some of them 
may be seen stretched upon the hard pavement, and 
locked in deep slumbers; some are sipping the juiee of 
the plant of Mocha; others are whiffing away at their 
pipes, with an air of supreme complacency in themselves 
and utter indifierence to all the world besides; while, en 
a comer of the platform, a party of Christians are devour- 
ing their homely meal, each with his portion in his fin- 
gers, and all amusing themselves with remarks on tlieir 
own grotesque appearance, and the lazy, inane, and self- 
important airs of their Moslem neighbours. 

The Turks are a far less gloomy and ascetic race of 
men than I had expected to find them. Grave, digni- 
fied, and reserved in their intercourse with foreigners, 
among themselves they often relax to playfulness and 
familiarity. I have often seen them in tlie ec^netSj 
chatting as merrily and laughing as heartily, as a group 
of Christians under similar circumstances. Our Surig^ 
was singing songs by the way nearly half his time, and 
we observed the same jovial turn in many others that we 
either met or passed. That the Turks are as cheerful as 
other nations, it would be preposterous to assert; but that 
they possess no social, generous, and playful traits, is 
equally untrue. Nor in their intercourse with Christians^ 
BO far as I have had opportunities of observing, do they 
show any thing like disdain. That they feel it, eannot 
be doubted; but their politeness leads them to disguise 
their real sentiments. In our trip to Sardis, we were 
uniformly treated by them with more attention and re- 
spect than their own brethren. 



We spread our dinner upon a mat in front of the et|/8- 
nety and ate as heartily and with as good a relish as if 
our table had been in the saloon of a palace. Travellers, 
if they choose to be mean enough, are not obliged to feed 
their Surigees. Our old man always partook with us, and 
his whimsical appearance and everlasting oddities afford- 
ed us an infinite deal of amusement He. would not 
touch the meatj and he was not over fond of sea-biscuit; 
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but he never refused a boiled egg, a mug of lemonade, or 
a cup of the delectable liqueur. The method of making 
e(^fee in Turkey is the following: the coffee is ground 
fine, thrown into an open copper kettle, and the neces- 
sary quantity of water poured upon it It is then placed 
OTor a fire of coals and stirred till sufficiently cooked, 
when it is poured, grounds and all, into tittle oval cups, 
contained in metallic holders, and handed to guests or 
customers. The Turks drink it without cream or sugar. 
One soon becomes fond of coffee prepared in this way. 



At five o'clock we set off and began the ascent up the 
first ridge of Sipylus. Ai its summit we paused a few 
moments to enjoy the glorious prospect that met the eye 
when turned in the direction of ** Ismir the Lovely,'' 
and then commenced descending on the opposite side. 
Soon after we left the cafknety we were joined by a 
party of five Greek merchants, who had been to Smyrna, 
and were returning to their residences near Philadelphia. 
They wore larger pantaloons and turbans, but carried no 
arms, as the Greeks in Turkey are ibrbidden to do so. 
They were all well formed, fine looking fellows, and as 
full of jollity as if they had always been accustomed to 
command instead of obey. One of them had an empty 
glass bottle which he would oi^n bring to his mouth and 
make a pretence of drinking, and then smack his lips 
with an air of satisfaction, such as we may suppose lighted 
up the features of an ancient god, after he had quaffed a 
cup of nectar. They bore us company all the way over 
the mountain to Magnesia, and diverted us greatly with 
their merry pranks. As Mr. J. spoke modern Greek 
fluently, he had a good deal of conversation with them. 
There was no end to their talking. 

About sunset we stopped at a cqfinet near a mud-hut 
village, to rest and bait our horses. Our Greeks got a 
large pan of coagulated milk, round which they all seated 
themselves on the floor, and, with wooden spoons that 
looked as if they had not been washed for some centuries 
back, commenced hostilities upon it* This, \^th a loaf 
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of cotrse gritty bread, made up the whole of their meal, 
but they seemed perfectly contented, and ate as gleefully 
as so many lords, seated round a table loaded w^ dain- 
ties. 

The scenery through which we passed after leaving 
the cajenet at the foot of the mountain, was generally 
wild, rugged and broken; being made up of precipicesy 
chasms, rocks and sterility. Several times we had to 
dismount and lead bur horsea on account of the steepness 
of the roads. We, however, passed a number of streams, 
that flowed murmuring and meandering through narrow 
strips .of verdant and cultivated land, more lovely and 
romantic from their contrast with the surrounding deso- 
lation. 

After evening had closed in upon us, we proceeded at 
a round trot, and between ten and eleven o^clock, arrived 
at Magnesia, bruised and exhausted by our ride. We 
stopped at the only Khan in the place, and were cram- 
med, surigee, interpreter, baggage, arms, horse gear and 
all, into an apartment on the second floor about fifteen 
feet square, as filthy as a pig-^tye, and without an article 
of furniture of any kind. Here we spread our blankets, 
and stretched ourselves upon the floor, to be tormented 
by ten thousand fleas. These animals, millions of whidi 
may be found in almost every bouse, are the greatest 
drawback upon one's comfort in travelling in tte Elast 
The natives seem scarcely to regard them as a nuisance. 
Our eyes ^* prevented the morning," and we were up by 
peep of day. 

A Turkish Khan, or Caravan-Serai, as it is indiffer- 
ently called, is constructed in a style very similar to that 
of a Catholic Convent It is built round a large open 
court yard, with a corridor and colonnade to each story. 
You generally enter the court through a long covered 
passage, with a board divan on each side, on which, in 
the cool of the day, are always seen two rows of Turks, 
whiling away the idle hours with their eternal compa- 
nions, the pipe and the cofiee cup. At one extremity of 
the passage, you will see the proprietor, usually a fiit, 
glossy, well dressed Moslem, seated at the reeeipt d* 
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castomf either dealing out ooiee, or eounting paras in 
bis huge wooden shovel. All the accomnrodations afibrd- 
^ by the best Caravan-Serai are a room to sleep in, 
stables for your horses, and a cup of coffee. For provi- 
sion, bed, or blankets, the traveller would call in vain. " 

The Caravan-Serai was originally a purely charitable 
establishment, enjoined by an express command of Mo- 
hammed, to facilitate the travels of pilgrims to and from 
the city of Mecca. Lodgings only were furnished, and 
the proprietors neither expected nor received any com- 
pensattoQ, other than the benedictions and prayers of the 
devotees, who honoured them with their company, the 
approbation of t^e Prophet, and the smiles of Allah. In 
process of time gratuities were offered and accepted. 
These came at lengtb to be a matter of course, and at 
present, though no demand is made, and the traveller is 
left to pay according to his own sense of propriety, the 
keeper of a Khan in Turkey expects his reward as much 
as an inn-keeper in Christian Europe. 

, We took advantage of the cool of the morning to 
ascend the ancient Acropolis, which rises to a height of 
several hundred feet back of the town. We found no 
antiquities there of any interest, but the view it afforded, 
was an ample- compensation for our toils. At our feet 
Jay the city with its innumerable itiinarets, reflecting the 
earliest rays of the sun, and beyond it stretched in either 
direction the immense Vale of the Hermus; whose wind- 
ings ootild be distinctly traced for many miles in succes- 
sion. 

Magnesia is the capital of a Pachalic of the same name, 
governed by the family of Oglou, so distinguished in 
Turkish annals, and whose military virtues Byron has 
celebrated in his " Bride of Abydos/^ It was destroyed 
by aa earthquake in the reign of Tiberius, and rebuilt by 
order of that Emperor. Near it is the battle-ground, 
where Antiochus was defeated by the Romans. It is dif- 
ficult to ascertain the true number of inhabitants. By 
some, its population is said to equal that of Smyrna, while 
by others, it is brought down to a moiety of that number. 
It covers a great extent of territory, but the houses are 
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g^ierally low^ and the population apparently much \em 
dense thran that of its neighbour and rival. Its streets 
are much meaner, narrower and more filthy than those 
of Smyrna. Its mosques, however, are more numerously 
and are said greatly to surpass in beauty those of that 
city. We tried to get admission to the one tiiat passes 
for the most beautiful, but it was too early in the m<N*Q- 
ing. 



Having diminished somewhat the contents of our pro- 
vision bag, a little after nine o'clock, we mounted agatQ 
and set off. The terrible bruising of the preceding day 
had made us so sore that it was sometime before we 
began to enjoy our ride. On our right we had the lofty 
range of Sipylus, and on our left the extensive and fertile 
valley of the Sarabat * About an hour be3rond Magnesis, 
we had the gratification of discovering that natural phe* 
nomenon on the side of Mount Sipylus, which, from its 
resemblance to the shape of a woman in distress, caused 
the ancient poets to make this the scene of the metamor> 
phose of Niobe into a stone; and the rock in which the 
resemblance exists, or the peculiar reflection of light that 
occasions the illusion, which ever it may be, since the 
days of Homer down to the present time, ti^ been known 
by the name of ^ The Niobe. '^ Some time after this, 
we passed another natural curiosity in the side of the 
mountain, nearer to the highway. It was a figure id a 
niche, strikingly similar to an Egyptian mummy in a 
sarcophagus. 

In the course of our morning ride, we stepped to re- 
pose beneath the spreading branches of an aged pboe 
tree, that friend of the weary traveller in the hot climates 
of the East It was by one of those fountains, so comrooa 
and so necessary, along the public roads of Asia Minor. 
Some passage from the Koran is usually engraven on the 
rudely sculptured stones of which they are constructed; 
and thus, while the water that oozes through the orifioe 

• The modem Monc of the Hemmi. 
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caables the Mnsralman to perform his customsny Mvt- 
tions, the words of the Prophet guide bis meditation^ 
«id prepare him for the worship of the all-powerful 
Allah. 

In the afternoon we passed a company of Turkomans^ 
who had pitched their goats' hair tents along the margin 
of a branch of the Hennus. These are a sort of Nomad^ 
who, when they tire of one place, bind their tents upon 
die baeks of their mules, and, with their flocks and herds 
and wives and little ones, wander till they find another 
that suits their fancy better. They are far behind the 
Turks in civilization. They came out from their tents 
and stopped us to inquire if we wished to purchase any 
of their horses. These are an article in which they deal 
more extensively than any other. 

We arrived at Cassaba> a miserable Turkish town, 
containing about five thousand inhabitants, at six o'clock, 
P. M. Something like two-thirds of tiie population are 
Turks, and the remainder is divided between Jews^ 
Greeks and Armenians. The houses are built of mud 
and small unwrought stones, only one story high, and 
without any windov^s in front Most of the streets, 
"through which we passed were flooded with water. 
We rode into the court yard of the Khan, dismounted, 
and were shown into an apartment, where our accom- 
modations and comforts were much the same as on the 
preceding night We sent out for a bottle of wine, but 
found it such execrable stufi* that we couid not drink it 

We took a stroll through the town, and stepped in to 
see the Greek church. The priests appeared gratified 
at our visit, and invited us into their house. There we 
were treated to sweetmeats and cordial. Cassaba is 
famed all over the East for the excellence of its mdons. 
In the evening, one of Antonio's friends, who reri- 
ded there, politely brought us one that had been kept 
over winter. It had lost much of its flavour, but was 
still pleasant to the taste, and we ate it as a curiosity. 



Our old friends, the fleas, were quite as loving at Cas- 
saba as elsewhere, and somewhat before daylight, we 
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were up and on our way. We breakfarted at the e^fi- 
net of Achmet Leigh, a young, ratelligent, fine looking 
Turk, to whom we carried some Greek books, — a pre- 
sent from Mr. Brewer. His establishmeiit, was more 
extensive, and kept much neater, than any we had be- 
fore seen, and the accommodations it aflforded were pro- 
portionably improved. He amused us with playing on 
the Turkish guitar, an instrument somewhat similar to 
the Italian, but with fewer strings and of much ruder 
workmanship. Its tones were very fine, but of little 
compass or variety. The Turks assembled there seem- 
ed delighted with the music, but it would have puzzled 
a Rossini to discover any thing like a regular tune in it 

We set ofi'from Achmet's cafinet about eight o'clock, 
and a little before ten, crossed the golden-sanded Paeto- 
lus, and found ourselves among the ruins of a city, once 
the glory of Asia Minor, and the seat of riches, luxury, 
refinement and power, — a city, whose annals, extend- 
ing through a long succession of ages, from their diver- 
sity, splendour and importance, impart to the spot on 
which it stood, an interest such as belongs to few others 
on the globe. The names of Halyattes, Croesus, Cynis, 
Xerxes, Alexander, Seleucus, Antiochus, Adrian, An- 
tonine, and numerous others, whose histories are inter- 
woven with that of Sardis, give rise to associations^ rich, 
various and absorbing. 

It was a burning day, but we nevertheless determined 
not to forego the pleasure of the view from the top of 
the ancient Acropolis. The rock on which it was built 
is southeast of the ruins, and its perpendicular elevatioii 
cannot be less than from eight to ten hundred feet It 
is of a triangular shape, and its outlines are unoommoo- 
ly wild and craggy. That the Lydians should have 
neglected to fortify it on the outside, on account of the 
supposed impossibility of scaling it, does not seem at all 
wonderful, and how the soldiers of Cyrus ever found the 
means of climbing up in that part, it is difScult to con- 
ceive. In those parts of the hill which were leas strong 
by nature, fortifications were planted at difierent points 
in the ascent, considerable remains of which are still 
visible. Those portions of the walls that remain are 
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of massive construction, and appear to have been built 
aifliost wholly of ruins. In many places we saw entire 
tambours of columns^ and large frs^ments of entablature. 

Parts of the ascent we found exceedingly dangerous. 
In some places, we could keep from fallinsonly by clinging 
to the shrubbery that had inserted itself among the crags 
ctf the mountain. The view we had on reaching the sum- 
mit was indeed magnificent It is one of the most exten- 
sive and diversified that a traveller ever enjoys; — em- 
bracing the vast and fertile plains of Sardis and Mag- 
nesia, watered by the Hermus, the Pactolus and other 
dassic streams, — the snowy summits of Mount Tmolus, 
glittering through an atmosphere of ethereal purity, — 
the Gygaean Lake, its waters quiet and placid as the 
riumbers of infancy; and the extensive burying ground 
of the Lydian Kings, lifting its green and pensive Tu- 
muli, in beautiful relief, from the level soil that sur- 
rounds them. Among the Tumuli may be distinguished 
that of Halyattes, father of Crcesus, which is nearly a 
mile in the circumf(^rence of its base and of proportional 
dimensions in other req>ect^ and which Herodotus 
classes with the Pyramids of Egypt and the Colossus of 
Rhodes. 

At the foot of the Acropolis, and not (bt from the 
banks of the Pactolus, are the ruins of the temple of Cy- 
bele. The sight of these splendid remains would of 
themselves repay the toils and privations of a long jour- 
ney through the heart of Turkey. Only two entire 
columns are standing, but the harmonious proportions 
and exquisite finish of their capitals, and entablature, 
being one of the very few perfect specimens of the Ionic 
order left, afibrd a pleasure of the purest and liveliest 
kind. They are of coarse white marble, without flut- 
ings, and about six and a half feet in diameter. Their 
height, according to the true proportions of the order, 
cannot be less than fifty feet, but soil has been formed 
over the foundations of the temple to the depth of twen- 
ty odd feet Portions of other columns wer^ standing, 
^tid prodigious piles of fragments were scattered about in 
the vicinity. 
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The other remains at Sardjs are considerably exten- 
sive, but they consist principally of undistin^ishable 
masses of ruUbish. There is a pile of ruins pointed out 
as those of one of the seven churches of Asia, but th^ 
strong suspicion from which one cannot escape that they 
are apocryphal, destroys in a great measure the plea- 
sure he would otherwise feel m contemplating them. 
The ruin that passes under the name of the palace of 
Croesus, is better preserved than any other except the 
temple, and was evidently a building of great magnifi- 
cence, and of prodigious extent and solidity; but 
whether it was really the palace of the richest of mo- 
narchs, or a gymnasium, or a public bath-house, cannot, 
at this time of day be determined. 

Near the site of the ancient city there is a little vil- 
lage of wretched huts, and these, with a few Turkomans' 
tents pitched on the banks of the Pactolus, wipre the only 
visible representative of the life and bustle and eager 
activity of the Lydian Capital and the seat of an Eastern 
Satrap. 

We dined under a plane tree near that beautiful river, 
which once flowed over sands of gold, and washed 
down our sea-biscuit and cold tongue with copioas 
draughts of its crystal waters. We bid adieu to Sardis 
a little after three o'clock, and arrived at Cassaba the 
same evening after dark. We were followed through 
the streets by a bevy of dogs, so ferocious in their looks 
and so fierce in their barkings, that we rode in a state of 
real apprehension. Large companies of Turks were 
seated in the streets in front of the cofiee^houses, and 
engaged in their customary employments. 

The next morning at four o'clock we set ofi*, and 
returned to Smyrna by a different route. We arrived 
there about an hour before sunset, and were welcome by 
our friends with a great many kind inquiries and con- 
gratulations. 



On the twentieth of the month we got under weidi*^- 
from Smyrna, and dropped our anchor in the bay of 
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Vourla. Here we spent three days in watering ship. 
We paid a visit to the Island of Clazomene, on which 
there once stood a rich, refined, and populous city, 
famous for having heen the birth-place of Anaxagoras, 
the first philosopher who entertained and taught any 
thing like correct notions of the Deity. The most in- 
teresting remains are the ruins of a mole, built by Alex- 
ander the Great The other relics consist of a few 
foundations of houses, and immense quantities of fine 
fragments of marble and terra cotta. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



On Wednesday, the twenty-fifth of May, the Boston 
and Constellation weighed anchor and stood out to sea. 
The wind, as usual in the Bay of Smyrna, blew from all 
points of the compass in the course of an hour. Our 
progress was slow during the night, but on the following 
morning, a favourable breeze sprang up, and we had a 
delightful day's sail. We left Ipsara on our left early in 
the day. The late revolution has given a melancholy 
celebrity and interest to this rocky little island. Only a 
few years ago, it was inhabited by one of the most 
enterprizing, intelligent, and thrifty communities to be 
met with in the East. Its women were distinguished 
for their beauty, sprightliness and modesty. It was the 
birth-place of the modern Themistocles — the generous 
and heroic Canaris. The canvass of its little navy of 
merchantmen whitened every part of the Black Sea, the 
Archipelago, and the Mediterranean; and the shops and 
warehouses of its merchants were enriched by the com- 
merce which it carried on with the countries bordering 
upon these seas. It was, in short, one of tlie few places 
in the Turkish dominions, inhabited exclusively by 
Greeks, where prosperity and contentment had made the 
descendants of Leonidas forget that they were slaves. 
But one night was sufficient for Turkish ferocity to 
destroy the result of so many years of commercial enter- 
prise. The city was reduced to a heap of ruins, its 
inhabitants were either massacred or driven into the sea, 
and the island abandoned to solitude and sterility. 

About sunset we entered the Doria Passage between 
Neffropont and Andros. The breeze soon died away to 
a calm, and we had nothing to do but to feast upon the 
j^rene and matchless beauty of a moonlight evening in 
Greece. The next mornmg when I turned out, the 
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ancient Sunium — now Cape Colonna — ^was far astern, and 
the ruins of the temple of Minerva appeared like a white 
speck on the horizon. Hydra was on our starboard bow. 
This island was so rocky and barren that the ancient 
Greeks, with all their enterprise, never attempted to 
make a settlement upon it There is, in effect, scarcely 
soil enough upon it to. give sustenance to a blade of grass. 
Yet in the dark periods of Turkish oppression. Liberty y 
to adopt the eloquent expression of one of its own dis- 
tinguished sons, selected it for an asylum^ and the town 
built upon its harbour is now the most opulent, flourish- 
ing and beautiful in Greece. There are some edifices in 
it, said to rival the splendour of European palaces. 
Spezzia is a few miles beyond Hydra, and at the en* 
trance of the Argolic Gulf. Most of its surface admits 
of being cultivated. The green hills and valleys that 
compose its coast, on which could be seen a few com- 
fortable looking villages and farm-houses, presented a 
refreshing contrast to the wild rocks and utter desola- 
tion, which form the only features in the scenery of 
Hydnu It is also a place of no small commercial and 
political importance. In these two islands was concen- 
trated the most vigorous opposition to the government 
of Capodistrias: but of this more hereafter. 

We were becalmed, as usual, in the evening, just in 
the entrance of the Gulf. We had the land breeze in the 
night, but could not make much progress by beating; 
and the sea breeze did not spring up till after breakfast 
the following morning. It is surprising with how much 
regularity the land and sea breezes blow in every port 
in the Archipelaso. The former usually sets in about 
ten o'clock, A. M., and blows with considerable fresh- 
ness till towards sunset, when it dies away to a dead ^ 
calm. This lasts till nine or ten in the evening, when 
the sea breeze starts up, and continues till about day* 
break on the following morning. This, in summer, is 
the usual course of things, and the exceptions to it are 
extremely rare. During the whole of the four months 
that the Constellation was up the Arches, I scarcely re- 
collect a failure of this regular succession of inbats and 
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N 

outbats, as they are called, in any of the ports that we 
visited. 

It was a beautiful day towards the end of the most 
beautiful of months, that we sailed up that Gulf, which 
was ploughed by the first vessel that bore an Egyptian 
colony to the shores of Greece, and whose waters were 
once gay with the proud ships of Agamemnon. We 
left the little town of Astros, with its grove of orange 
trees, beneath whose shade the second Congress of 
modern Greece held its deliberations, on our left, and 
dashed along through the classic waves, amid scenes em- 
bracing every variety of beauty, from the loveliest pic- 
turesque to the wildest sublimity, till the Palamedi of 
Napoli, the Acropolis of Argos, and the rich plain of the 
Argolide, backed by its amphitheatre of mountains of grey 
breccia, were distinctlv visible from the deck of our ship. 
A little after twelve oxlock, meridian, we anchoredjust 
below the clifi* called Ihkhali which entirely cuts off the 
view of the town as you approach it from sea. We were 
%vithin a few miles of the Lake of Lema and the ruins 
of Argos, Mycenae and Tirynthus. In such a place, 
whose heart would not rise to his mouth, and whose 
pulse could fail to beat quicker and stronger than its 
wont? What mind could resist the magic influence of 
such names as those of Hercules, Danaus, Inachus, lo, 
Acrisius, Danaae, Alcmeon, Amphitrion, Pelops, Atrius, 
Agamemnon, Perseus, Clytemnestra, Iphieenia, and a 
host of others not less distinguished, with which this re- 
gion is inseparably associated? The shades of diese illus- 
trious personages, whose memory is embalmed in death- 
less song, seem still to haunt the places, which their own 
virtues or their crimes have rendered objects of such 
thrilling interest May I not rather say that the aspect 
of these places annihilates time, that the fictions of poetry 
and the records of remote history seem to be realize^ 
and the spectator almost fancies himself actually wit- 
nessing scenes, which have perhaps never bad an exist- 
ence but in the imagination of the wandering bard ? 

On the day of our arrival I did not go ashore, bat 
abandoned myself to the reveries, which the vicinity of 
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where the CatiioUc religion prevails, the Sabbath is in- 
deed a day of rest from labour, but of abandonment to 
every species of amusement and pleasure. The public 
promenade without the walls of the city, of a Sunday 
evening, used to remind me of the Villa Reale at Na- 
ples. The view presented by the former is, if possible, 
even gayer than that of the latter. The number of rich- 
ly mounted horsemen, arrayed in their Albanian cos- 
tumes of red caps, variegated jackets and frocks of 
snowy whiteness, give to tlie scene an air of indescriba- 
ble animation and gayety. Temporary booths, covered 
with the boughs of trees, are erected along the road, 
where cakes, coffee, ice creams, lemonades, &lc., are re- 
tailed. Multitudes of the people go singing by the way, 
and in a little village about half a mile beyond the town, 
music and dancing are rife in almost every house. The 
cofiee-houses both here and in the city are crowded with 
card parties, playing for amusement Such is the pic* 
ture of a Sabbath in Napoli di Romania. 



Napoli has improved infinitely since the close of the 
late war, if the accounts of travellers, who visited it 
about that time, are to be relied on. Many of the old 
Turkish houses have been torn down, and elegant stone 
buildings, after the European style of architecture, have 
been erected in their stead. Some entire streets have 
been formed in this way. These are handsomely gra- 
velled, and kept tolerably clean. They would not dis- 
credit any city in Europe. Changes of this kind are 
constantly taking place. Many new buildings were go- 
ing up when we were there. By far the largest part of 
the town, however, is miserably built, and extremely 
filthy. The streets are narrow, irregular, crowded and 
unwholesome. Coffee-houses are the most numerous 
class of buildings, and the most fashionable places of re- 
sort On holidays they are literally thronged, and at ■ 
no time do they have occasion to complain of a want of 
custom. The principal refreshments that they afford 
are coffee, ice creams and lemonades. The only amuse* 
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ments are billiards and cards. Of both the Greeks are 
excessively fond, but of the latter almost to madness. 
There are six churches in Napoli, l)ut none of them are 
worthy of a particular description. They are wretched 
hovels, whose only decorations are tasteless carvings 
and gilded daubs. The public houses have not many 
attractions for epicures. Their cooking is execrable. 

Napoli is the most important military post in Greece. 
It is capable of being made a second Gibraltar, but the 
works are at present greatly out of repair. There are 
three batteries on the sea wall, called la Batterie des 
Cinque Peres, la Batterie de la Terre, and la Battt" 
Tie de la Mer. The first is so called from the circum- 
stance of its formerly mounting five superb Venetiaa 
sixty pounders. The necessities of the revolution have 
caused these, as well as nearly all the other brass pieces 
in the country, to be removed for the purpose of con- 
verting them into money. This battery at present 
mounts nine pieces of various calibres. It commands 
the approach to the town by sea. The Sea Battery has 
twenty-five embrasures, but no cannon mounted. With- 
in the enclosure of this battery are the arsenal and mili- 
tary workshops. My guide, although one of the pro- 
fessors in the military school, could not tell me the num- 
ber of stands of arms in the arsenal, but I judged from 
their appearance that there must have been about eight 
thousand. The Land Battery has twenty embrasures, but 
no pieces mounted. It is designed to command the ap- 
proach to the town by land between the bay and the 
rock Palamedi. There are also military works on the 
cliff of Ihkhali, which rises to the southward of the town. 
But the glory of Napoli as a military post, is the tow- 
ering rock of the Palamedi, which completely com- 
mands the town and the approach to it in every di- 
rection. It is from eight hundred to one thousand feet 
high, and nearly perpendicular on the side facing the 
• sea. Here therefore there is no necessity for artificial 
bulwarks. On the opposite side there is a wall aboat 
twenty feet in height, and ten in thickness. It has a 
great many embrasures for caanon, and loop-holes with- 
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sach classic regions and the anticipation of a visit to 
them could not fail to awaken. Images of the heroism, 
genius and taste of the ancient Greeks, as di^layed in 
their wars, their poetry, their philosophy, and their 
sculpture, sprang up in throngs, as if evoked from 
their repose by some wizard power. But I thought 
of the degeneracy of modern times, and the comparison 
filled me with mortification. I could not but breathe an 
earnest prayer to Heaven that the descendants of Leoni- 
das and Themistocles might be wholly and for ever freed 
from the iron despotism of the barbarous Othman; and 
that the land where the Morning Stars of Poetry first sang 
together, might again be made to echo with strains, sweet 
and sublime as those which charmed into mildness the 
4ury of the tiger, converted to delighted compliance the 
else relentless rigour of the King of Hell, and caused as- 
sembled millions to rend the heavens with their acclama- 
tions amid the cliffs of Delphi, and along the vales of Elis. 
Oh ! who can think of the beings, airy and graceful as the 
genius that created them, that once peopled every moun- 
tain and valley, every cliff and fountain, every grove and 
grotto in Greece, and not sigh at the thought that her 
mountains are no longer the abodes of Divinities, nor her 
valleys hung with i^olian harps; that the sh^herd wa- 
ters his flock without knowing that Naiads and Goddesses 
once bathed their celestial forms in the stream that mur- 
murs at his feet; that the groves where Diana pursued 
the chase have been levelled with the earth; and that 
grottoes in the green day-spring of the imagination, form- 
ed by fairy fingered nymphs into rustic palaces, are now 
the lurking places of Uie lawless Klepht^ or afford a pre- 
carious shelter to wretches who have no where else to lay 
their heads. 



Early on the following morning, the twenty-eighth 
of the month, I was ashore at the capital of moaern 
Greece ; — ^by the Greeks called, as anciently, Nauplia — 
by the Franks, Napoli di Romania. It is not a place of 
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much commerce at present, but it presents a busf, bul- 
ling appearance. As its limits are small, the population 
is very dense, and the restless, active disposition of the 
Greeks makes them appear to be full of business. On a 
gala day, it is as gay as any city in France or Italy. The 
population, amounting to about twelve thousand souls, 
is entirely Greek, and most of them wear the Albanian 
costume, that gayest and most graceful of dresses. It 
consists of a tight jacket, extending down to the waist, 
and curiously ornamented .with lace and needle-work, a 
a pair of pantalets that set to the skin and are frequently 
ornamented in the same way, a white ruffle round the 
neck, and a frock of white muslin, gathered full round 
the waist, and extending somewhat below the knees in 
a thousand gracefully swelling folds. A pair of cloth or 
morocco sHppers well adjusted to the foot, and a red 
flannel cap, with a flat top and a huge silk tassel dang- 
ling behind, complete the tout enaembk; and when 
the person of a Greek is set ofi* with one of the hand- 
somest of these dresses, and he is mounted on a spirited 
charger, richly caparisoned, all his wants are satisfied. 
His bliss admits of no augmentation. The ladies of the 
higher classes follow, in their dresses, the fashions of 
Paris. I saw some who were quite pretty, but generaUy 
they have greatly degenerated in beauty from their an- 
cestors. A counterpart to the Trojan war is not likely 
to occur in modern times. But the men of Greece are 
models of manly beauty; and most of them are exces- 
sively vain of their personal appearance. They lace 
themselves like women in this country, and their dress 
is so contrived as to display the minutest proportions of 
a form of the most perfect symmetry and ^ce. Their 
physical constitution is as elastic, as their intellectual is 
versatile and gay. The harmonious developement of 
their muscles, we graceful expansion of their chests, and 
the loftv expression of their large dark eyes, make them 
appear like a race of men fitted to rule rather than to 
obey — ^to be masters, instead of slaves. 

I have spoken of the gay appearance of Napoli on a 
gala day. In countries where the Greek, as well as 
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out number for the use of musketry. Within the endo* 
sure are eight large stone cisterns, and as these are sup- 
plied from the rams that fall on the top of the rock, no 
garrison that might be necessary to defend the place, 
would ever suffer from the want of water. But this for- 
tress, notwithstanding it is so extensive, and capable of 
being made impregnable, would, in its present condi- 
tion, be of very little service in the event of war. Not 
more than sixty pieces of cannon of all kinds and sizes 
are to be found in it, and most of them are mounted on 
carriages that would not stand the wear of a half dozen 
fires. When I visited it, the garrison consisted of only 
three companies of eighty men each, commanded by a 
captain, lieutenant and sublieutenant I carried a letter 
of introduction to one of the lieutenants, a young Ger- 
man oflScer, by whom I was politely received. His 
wife was a Greek lady, a native of Missolonghi, and pre* 
sent at the ever memorable siege and ever-to-be-lament- 
ed fall of that proud-spirited city. She spoke Italian a 
little, but was so diffident of her ability to speak it cor- 
rectly, that I did not succeed in drawing her into a con- 
versation. According to the usual custom among the 
Greeks, sweetmeats were served, and then pipes were 

brought in and offered us. Dr. was opposed to 

this custom of treating visiters to sweetmeats, as they 
always make the whole company use the same spoon. 
The public Penitentiary of Greece is within the fortress 
of the Palamedi. It is an immense building, with walls 
of prodigious thickness, and from forty to sixty feet in 
height About forty prisoners were confined within its 
cells when we were there. A short time previous, one 
poor fellow had attempted to escape by throwing him- 
self from the top of the wall, to which, somehow or 
other, he had managed to climb. His body was dread* 
fully mangled by the fall, and he died in three day?. 

There are no remains of antiquity at Napoli, except 
a small fragment of the walls of the ancient city, con- 
structed in the second style of Cyclopian masonry. It is 
seen, as you approach the town, near the water's edge on 
the cliff of Ihkhali, Pausanias says that, even in his 
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time, Nauplia was utterly desolate, there being no re- 
mains except portions of the walls, the ruins of the temple 
of Neptune, and the fountain Kanathos, where Juno was 
accustomed to bathe, once a year to preserve her virgin 
loveliness. The temple has entirely disappeared, but 
the fountain may still be seen, about a mile distant from 
the city, and near the little village of Area. I paid a 
visit to it in company with Mn J. of the Boston and Dr. 
C. of the Constellation. We changed our guides several 
times, and, having searched more than an hour without 
success, we were about givins up in despair, when one 
of the men who were with us jumped upon a large alone, 
near an old dilapidated chapel below the village, assuring 
us that the << water" for which we were seeking was 
underneath. We immediately set the fellows at re- 
moving the stone, which they effected in about fiAeea 
minutes. We then descended by means of four stones, 
placed in a shelving position, to a fountain whose waters, 
pure as crystal and of delicious freshness, were fit to 
wash the limbs and assuage the thirst of a goddess. 
Eanathos still gushes up from its perennial source, but 
Juno lives only in poetry. As there are no longer god- 
desses to appropriate its waters, the sacrilegious Neapo- 
litans have constructed an aqueduct to convey them to 
their own abodes, there to be applied to the meaner pur- 
poses {propudor!) of boiling potatoes and washing dir^ 
urdiins. 

Area presented a lively, bustling, cheerful appearance 
the day we visited it Almost the entire population^ as 
well women as men, were collected in the highest part 
of the village, and engaged in threshing and winnowing 
their yearly crops. 1 heir mode of threshing is this: a 
conmiodious spot is selected, the turf is removed from 
tiie soil, and the earth is then hardened by rollers. The 
grain in sheaves is thrown on this surface, and the ser- 
vices of asses, horses and cattle are put in requisition to 
tread it out Clubs, used by men and women, are some- 
times also employed for the same purpose* The opera- 
tion of winnowing and sifting, like that of threshinc, is 
"trformed upon the ground. Henee it is that the best 
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bread in Greece is always gritty, and to eat that used by 
the common people in Uie country is like chewing sand. 
The Greeks who live in country villages, are extremely 
averse to having strangers enter their houses. This I 
had often observed, and had a repeated exemplification 
of it in Area. I became thirsty, and as we were passing 
through the streets, I observed a woman standing in the 
door of her hut. I asked her for a drink of water. She 
turned to get it, but seeing that I was following her in, 
she hastily shut the door in my face. She soon returned 
with her little wooden noggin full of water, taking the 
precaution, as she came out, to shut the door behind her. 



There is a Military Academy at Napoli, founded by 
Capodistrias, and supported from the public treasury. 
The professors are young Greeks, educated in the Uni- 
versities of western Europe. Their salaries are very 
small, but much is not required to live in Greece, and 
for the rest, they appeared to be fired with an enthu- 
siastic love of country, which made them willing to give 
it their best services for a bare subsistence. The number 
of scholars, when I visited the school, was sixty-four. 
One of the professors promised me a detailed plan of the 
school in writing, but never fulfilled his engagement 
The following statements in regard to the course of study, 
are copied from the imperfect notes! took at the time, 
under the expectation of an authentic account of the 
whole matter from a person qualified to ^ve it It is 
only the principal studies, therefore, that I can pretend 
to indicate. Those of the first year are arithmetic, 
geometric elevating, and the ancient Greek language^ 
Tfcte second year is devoted to algebra, geometry, gra- 
phic and topographic design, trigonometry and the 
Greek and French languages. During the third year, 
mo0t of the same studies are continued, with the addi- 
tion of analytical and descriptive algebra, drawing 
in figures and landscape, and the art of fortifying. 
The studies of the fourth year are chemistry, physics, 
descriptive analysis, architecture and abip-building. 
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Worka on military science are interspersed throqf^ ill 
the years, and several hours each day are devoted to ac- 
tive military exercises. The young gentlemen exhibited 
the most gratifying proofs of their intelligence, and of die 
good use they make of the opportunities they enjoy. It 
IS to be hoped that this Academy will continue to share 
largely in the fostering care of the government, and that 
through its instrumentality a body of intelligent, well- 
disciplined, patriotic and efficient officers may be raised 
up to answer the demands of the state in times of emer- 
gency. 

There is also at Napoli a public school for boys, esta- 
blished three years before our visit there, and conducted 
on the Lancasterian system, or, as it is called in Greece, 
the plan of mutual instruction. An intelligent and 
amiable young gentleman, by the name of Alexander 
D'Say, is at the head of it It is composed of about two 
hundred scholars, divided into eight classes. They are 
of all ages from five to fifteen, and a more sprightly, in- 
telligent, industrious and orderly collection of boys 1 
have never seen. Some of them looked as if they had 
intellects and souls to rival the heroes from whom they 
are descended. I was delighted with the perfect system 
of discipline which prevailed in the school. Every 
scholar attended to his own business alone, and all gene- 
ral movements had the regularity and precision of ma- 
chinery. Each of the boys had a port-folio slung over 
his shoulders, and an ink-horn inserted in the girdle that 
surrounded his waist The walls of the school-room 
were covered with cards, containing elementary lessons 
in large capitals. The principal studies are reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, drawing, sacred and pro* 
fane history and ancient Greek. T& facility of the 
Greeks for acquiring knowledge, and the consequent 
rapid progress made by the children in the acquisition 
of it, would scarcely be believed by any one who bad 
never seen them. A few months are sufficient to enable 
them to read with perfect fluency, and to write almoat 
with the ease and elegance of a master; and in this i 
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. Lancasterian school at Napoll^ which had been in opera- 
tion only three years, I saw specimens of drawing that 
would have done credit to the academies of Italy. But 
in this, as well as all the other schools in Greece, there 
was a great deficiency of books. The missionary press 
at Malta has done much towards supplying the demand, 
and I trust that the conductors of that now established at 
Athens by the Episcopalians, will have a special eye to 
that important object 

About a month before our arrival at Napoli, a^ classi- 
cal school had been established there. It numbered 
eighty scholars, chiefly young gentlemen from the high- 
er classes of society. The principal studies pursued by 
them were the ancient Greek classics, geography, math- 
ematics and astronomy. I heard the class in astronomy 
recite, and such intense interest as the pupils exhibited 
I have rarely witnessed. One of them disputed a pro- 
position in the lesson relating to the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and boldly joined issue with his teach- 
er on the point in question. The discussion was long, 
bold and animated; and the result was a complete vic- 
tory on the part of the teacher. When the young scep- 
tic was forced to strike his colours to the power of truth, 
a murmur of approbation ran through the class, and the 
master doubtless gained much in the estimation of his 
pupils. This is an exemplification of that insatiable 
thirst for knowledge and that untiring eagerness in the 
pursuit of it, so characteristic of the modern Greeks. 
Anciently it was said of them by one who had ample 
means of knowing, " the Greeks seek after wisdom,'* 
and the same trait is not less prominent in their charac- 
ter in our own times. 

The buildings occupied by the two last mentioned 
schools were formerly mosques. It is gratifying to be- 
hold these temples of a false religion now appropriated 
to such noble purposes. Their walls and Vaults ^ere 
hung with festoons of flowers, which filled the air with 
fragrance, and gave the apartments a cheerful and lively 
appearance. During the Carnival they are converted 
vol- !!• 16 
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into ball-rooms, and the gloomy rites of Islamism are for- 
gotten amid the gay festivities of the Grecian dance. 



The political state of Greece, at the time of our visit, 
was verging towards a revolution. The true friends of 
liberty and public order could not contemplate it with 
much satisfaction. One province was in actual revolt, 
and some of the others were not in a much better state. 
The opposition to the government was strong and gene- 
ral. On our arrival in Greece, the first persons with 
whom I came in contact were for the moist part govern- 
ment men, and I was led to believe that the administra- 
tion of Capodistrias was generally acceptable to the peo- 
ple; but in diverging from the Capital, no matter in what 
direction, I found that the spirit of discontent and mui^ 
muring increased. I soon saw enough to convince me 
that Capodistrias would not, probably, complete the term 
of administration for which he had been appointed, but 
I did not anticipate his removal precisely in the way in 
which it has since taken place. The opposition num- 
bered such men as Miaulis, Tombazi, Mavrocordato, 
Canaris, Conduriotti, Gen. Church, and almost all the offi- 
cers of the Navy en masse. The marrow of the opposition 
was in Hydra and Spezzia. In the former place pardca- 
larly, they set the government at defiance, and laughed 
its edicts to scorn. To read the Apollo, a paper publish- 
ed in that island in modern Greek, was made a capital 
ofience. The charges made by the opposition against 
Capodistrias were principally these: — subserviency to 
Russia, abolition of the freedom of the press, embezzle- 
ment of the public treasures, and the employment of 
bribes and menaces to corrupt and overawe the legisla- 
tive and judicial authorities of the country. Of the truth 
of the first of these charges there is little reason to doubt 
The Russian, fleet lay for years in succession, off the town 
of Napoli, or in some of the neighbouring ports, to over- 
awe, as WM confidenUy asserted and ahnost universally 
beheved, the Greek nation; and immense sums of money 
were, from tmie to time, transmitted from the Autocn^ 
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to his quondam secretary. The second charge was not 
denied. The edict in relation to the Apollo was a suf- 
ficient proof of it: hut that was not all. A respectable 
Greek undertook to establish a political paper at the seat 
of Grovernment He purchased a press and types, rented 
a house, and had got every thing in readiness to commence 
business; when he was surprised by a military visit, and 
still more so at a demand that every thing connected 
with his establishment should be surrendered. To an 
inquiry upon what authority such a demand was 
made ? — the only answer he received was, tluit it was 
by superior authority. It may, however, well be ques- 
tioned whether entire liberty of the press in Greece be 
advisable or desirable in the present state of afiairs there. 
To refute the third charge, the friends of Capodistrias 
appealed triumphantly to the circumstance of his hav- 
ing spent a private fortune after his arrival in Greece. To 
this the hostile party opposed the alleged fact of his hav- 
ing expended large sums of the public money without ac- 
counting for them otherwise than by placing them under 
the general head of extraordinary expenses. It may be 
further added that power is sweeter than riches, and in 
the employment of his own fortune, he may have been 
influenced by motives of the purest selfishness — ^to con- 
firm and perpetuate his authority. In confirmation of 
the fourth charge, I was assured by an English lawyer 
resident at Argos, that no decision could be obtained in 
any court in favour of a man known to be obnoxious to 
the President. Whether all these charges were true, I 
cannot know; but I do know that they were generally 
believed by the Greek people. It would, however, be 
unjust to deny that Capodistrias did much to promote 
civilization; that his efibrts were unwearied to facilitate 
intercourse between difierent parts of the republic by 
the suppression of piracy and robbery; that he gave to 
the cause of education the countenance and support of an 
enlightened and patriotic statesman; and finally, that he 
introduced something like order and efficiency into the 
administration of public afiairs. These are, without 
doubt, legitimate titles to honourable fiaune; but despotism. 
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that curse and scourge of the human race, has power to 
blacken the most generous and deserving actions. On 
the whole, the administration of Capodistrias was partly 
good and partly bad; and it is not uncharitable to be- 
lieve that, had the Greeks been a better people, he would 
have been a better ruler. He certainly was not cut out 
for a despot, and if circumstances caused him sometimes 
to act tyrannically, let us remember the story of the once 
generous and amiable Hazael, and learn to pity while 
we censure. 

The President, Governor of the city, and most of the 
officers of the government visited our ship, while she lay 
at Napoli. Capodistrias gave a splendid entertainment 
at his palace, at which, however, I had not the honour 
of being present. When we were at Napoli in July, I 
called on him in company with the Captain and Purser. 
He was a man of the most captivating manners and of 
easy conversation. I judged him to be about sixty-five 
years of age. He was rather above the ordinary stature, 
with a high forehead, grey hair, large dark greyish eyes, 
long features, an intelligent but care-worn expression of 
countenance, and a form perfectly symmetrical and 
eraceful. His dress was as plain as the simplest repub- 
ucan could have desired it; and his palace was of plain 
construction, and plainly furnished. It is true that 
guards were stationed at the entrance — a regal precau- 
tion — ^but this was rendered necessary by the character 
of the people and the state of the country. His conver- 
sation, which was carried on in Italian, was chiefly a de- 
tail of political news, in answer to inquiries made by 
Captain Wadsworth. He informed us of the abdication 
of Don Pedro with a good deal of pleasantry. Alas! 
little did he think that in a few short months, he him- 
self was to fall by the hand of an assassin! No allusion 
was made to the state of Greece, or to his own adminis- 
tration. 

We afterwards called on the Governor of the city, 
who had just moved into a new stone house, which be 
had had scarcely time to arrange We passed through a 
filthy entrance, and up a flight of stone stairs encumber- 
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ed with sanci, mortar and stones, into a large, handsome 
and airy apartment in the second story. It was, how- 
ever, almost entirely destitute of furniture, and the Go- 
vernor's lady made a thousand apologies to excuse it 
Here we were treated to sweetmeats and lemonade. 
The Governor was a large, fat, good-natured, comforta- 
ble-looking sort of soul, but apparently without much 
energy. His wife was ugly, talented and confident,— 
a perfect political blue stocking. The conversation 
turned wholly on the politics of Greece, and she talked 
in a torrent, always expressing twice what she had to 
say — once in French to the Purser, and once in Italian 
to me. She denounced the opposition as a parcel of po- 
litical demagogues, who, because they had no public em- 
ployment, were labouring to sow the seeds of discord 
and discontent among the people, and to lay the founda- 
tion of their own fortunes on the ruins of the existing 
! government Oui — she exclaimed in the heat of her 
eelings — oui^ Monsieur , Us croient quHls sont capa- 
bles de gouvernerj mats Us ne sont pas capables. This, 
of course, was only ludicrous to one who remembered 
that the opposition included such 'men as Miaulis, 
Mavrocordato and Canaris, while the blustering Colo- 
cotroni was one of the main pillars of the then adminis- 
tration. 

I left the ship in the market boat on Monday morn* 
ing, the thirtieth of May, on an excursion to Tirynthu% 
Argos, and the Lake of Lerna. I went to an apothe- 
cary^s shop to engage a seat in the Diligence, that left 
Napoli at eight o'clock, A. M. for Argos. A Dix«i- 
GENCE IN Greece ! Such a thing was unheard of an4 
unthought of a few years ago. . I engaged my seat, and 
got a ticket, but the rogue with whom I negotiated the 
affair, — a complaisant, honey-tongued fellow, — ^attempt- 
ed to cheat me out of a piastre in returning the change 
for a dollar. This incident would not be worth mention- 
ing, were it not characteristic. The disposition to im- 
pose on foreigners by giving then) v^ong change, is 
irresistible in tavern-keepers, 8hop-keep@rs, boatmen, 
guides, and generaJly in all those persons, with whoin 
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travellers are likely to have pecuniary transactions. Of 
this disposition I have had exemplifications by the dozen 
in my own experience, and whfen I pointed out the 
deceit, the rogues would reply with an air of the most 
perfect nonchalance, O yes! — ifs a mistake of mine; 
here^s your balance. They are always, however, ex- 
tremely careful to make their mistakes in such a way as 
to put a few paras or piastres in their own pockets. 



Having secured my seat, I set off on foot to Tirynthus, 
intending to take the Diligence at that place. The sta- 
tionary beggars had already taken their places along the 
road without the city, and each, de more^ uttered the 
most doleful cries for assistance, as we passed them. 
The wretches raise their shrivelled arms to heaven, and 
in tones of whining importunity, but in a dialect rich 
and sonorous even vvhen least agreeably pronounced, 
tell their different tales of misfortune, and beg a pittance 
from every passing stranger. 

Tirynthus, or Tiryns, as it is indifferently written, is 
about a mile from Napoli, on the direct road to Argos. 
It was with indescribable emotions that I approached the 
site of a city, whose very ruins were nearly in their pre- 
sent state, when the Tybur remained as yet unsung, and 
the seven hills of Rome were covered with their prime- 
val forests. Could I have selected the spot on which to 
commence my observations in Greece, this of all others 
would have been the place. It is the oldest ruin in that 
country of ruins. It carries the mind back to those 
remote ages, when giants were on the earth — to those 
simple-mannered times, when men were contented if 
their wants were satisfied, and when, in the construction 
of their cities, they regarded solidity more than show, 
and durability more than graceful proportions and har- 
monious effect Homer, in the Odyssey mentions Tiryns 
under the epithet of the " well-walled city. " To gaze 
upon walls, which the Father of Poetry himself has be- 
held, and pronounced to be beautifuly — how thrilling 
the effect! — ^how stirring the thoughts that it awakens! 
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The Argives destroyed Tiryns and somie of the neigh- 
bouring towns, because, exhausted by long wars, they 
wished to increase the population of Argos by the addition 
to its number of the inhabitants of the conquered cities. 
The only vestiges now remaining are two vaulted galleries 
and portions of the walls of the Acropolis. These, to 
all human appearance, unless destroyed by some violent 
convulsion of nature, are likely to stand till Time shall 
have achieved his last conquest in the destruction of the 
'« great globe itself, with all which it inherits." They 
are composed of unwrought stones, fitted into each other 
with the utmost care and precision. The average dimen- 
sions of these stones is from four to six feet long, from 
three to four broad, and from two to three in thickness. 
The largest I measured was of the enormous size of nine 
feet in length, five in width, and four in thickness. Pau- 
sanias does not give the dimensions of any of these rocks, 
for such they are, but tells his readers in general terms, 
that two oxen yoked together would not be able to 
remove the largest of them. The most perfect remains 
of the walls are on the east side of the Acropolis. There 
is one place here where they are still about forty feet 
high, an 'elevation probably not more than ten or fifteen 
feet below their original height. I observed the gate on 
the west side, but not that on the east, mentioned by Dr. 
Clarke. Of the original height of the former it is im 
posssible to judge, because no one can tell how much the 
surrounding soil may have been elevated in the progress 
of time. Its present visible height is seven feet, and it 
is five feet wide at the bottom. It terminates in a point- 
ed arch. 

I have spoken of two galleries, as constituting parts of 
the present remains at Tiryns. The principal of these 
is at the south-east angle of the Acropolis, and faces Na- 
poli. It is eighty-one feet long, and twelve in height, 
and terminates in a pointed arch. The masonry is of the 
same order with that of the walls. The other is at the 
south-west angle. It is only twenty feet in length and 
nine in heieht, — of the same construction as the former. 
The use of these galleries has puzzled antiquaries and 
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travellers not a little. When " doctors'* doubt, it 'would 
be presumptuous in me to express any decided opinion, 
but I merely throw out the suggestion whether they may 
not have been used as places of deposit for military or 
other public stores. The hill of the Acropolis is two 
hundred and thirty paces in length, forty-five in width, 
and seven hundred and sixty in circuit When I was 
there, its possession was disputed by thistles and tobacca 

The walls of Tirynthus were attributed by the ancient 
poets to the Cyclops — the sons of Heaven and Earth, who 
forged the thunderbolts of Jupiter — because it was sup- 
posed that no human strength was competent to the erec- 
tion of such prodigious works. Dr. Clarke says that,oa 
the Acropolis of Tiryns, he seemed to stand amid the 
ruins of Memphis. Works of this kind, that is, walls 
composed of huge unwrought stones, are found not only 
in Greece, but in Egypt, Syria, the north of Europe and 
the island of Great Sritian. This, therefore, appears to 
be the earliest style of masonry known, and for the rea- 
son already assigned was called Cyclopian. Stones of 
smaller, but still very large dimensions, were afterwards 
employed; and they were wrought so as to fit into each 
other exactly, and were put together without cement 
This style, though less rude, massive, and solid than the 
former, was still thought to have something superhuman 
in it, and it also was dignified with theepidiet of Cyclo^ 
pian. On account of the numerous angles into which 
the sides of the stones were wrought, it was likewise 
called polygonal. To distinguish these two styles from 
each other, they were denominated the first and second 
orders of Cyclopian masonry. 

The ancient Tirynthians were distinguished for an odd 
trait in their character. " They had acquired,'* says 
Barthelemi, << such a habit of jestmg on all subjects, that 
it became impossible for them to attend, with serious- 
ness, to aflfairs of the highest importance. Tired of their 
own levity, they had recourse to the oracle of Delphi 
It assured them that they would be cured of their disease, 
if, having sacrificed a bull to Neptune, they could cast it 
into the sea without laughing. It was obvious that the 
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constraint imposed upon them would defeat the accom- 
plishment of the oracle. However, they assembled up- 
on the bank. They had removed all the children; but, 
as they were chasing one away, who had stolen in among 
them, * What!^ he exclaimed, *are you afraid that PU 
swallow your bull ?' At these words, they burst into a 
loud laugh; and, persuaded that their malady was incura- 
ble, they submitted themselves to their destiny." 

There is an agricultural school at Tiryns, in which 
boys are instructed both theoretically and practically in 
that useful science. In the summer of 1831, it numbered 
between thirty and forty pupils. 
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CHAPTER X. 



At a quarter past eight o'clock, the Diligence drove 
up and halted in front of the building appropriated to the 
agricultural school. It was nothing but an ordinary 
waggon, rudely constructed, with three board seats with- 
out springs, on which were placed as many thin woollen 
cushions. It was covered with coarse blue cloth. The 
horses and driver were in keeping with the vehicle. 
Miserable as the establishment was, the poor Greeks^ 
who had never seen any thing of the kind before, re- 
garded and spoke of it with exultation. The effect of this 
would have been, ludicrous, had it not been for the 
thought that it was one of the consequences of freedom 
from Turkish servitude; and who could find it in his 
heart to ridicule the patriotic pride with which the de- 
scendants of the conquerors of Persia looked upon thia 
evidence, — poor though it was in itself,— of their equali- 
ty with the independent nations of Europe ? 

We were two hours on the road between Tiryns and 
Argos, It was mid-harvest, and the fields, covered with 
groups of reapers, exhibited an animated and cheering pro- 
spect There is no other period of the year so calculated 
to fill the soul with gratitude and light up the countenance 
with gladness, as the season of harvest; and no other 
scene in nature so gay, so beautiful, and so exhilarating 
as that of the yearly in-gathering of the crops, which a 
bountiful Providence has brought to maturity. The 
number of women engaged in this labour was at least 
equal to that of the men, and the reapers beguiled their 
toils with the songs with which they caused the harvest 
fields to echo. 

There were but three persons in the Diligence besides 
myself. One of them was a Greek, about forty years 
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old, dressed in a snuff-coloured Frank suit. He had 
a pet dog, which, though not of the most moderate 
dimensions, he nevertheless managed to hold in his lap 
all the way. His features were hard and bony, with 
little of the genuine Grecian symmetry; but in his man- 
ners and conversation, he combined the gaiety, the ver* 
satility and the loquacity of the true Grecian character. 

We passed through two or three wretched mud vil- 
lages, where, as usual, were planted along^ the streets a 
number of half-clad, crippled beggars. A little before 
ten we crossed a bridge over Father Inachus, at that 
time without a drop of water, but in winter a mountain 
torrent, rolling with prodigious fury, and in many places 
restrained from spreading desolation on the surrounding 
jdains only by artificial embankments. Shortly after, we 
entered the once proud capital of Acrisius, and halted in 
front of the "Cofiee-house of Agamemnon.'* **The 
Coffee-house of Agamemnon V^ I exclaimed aloud, as my 
eye caught the fildiy hut dignified by so sounding an ap- 
pellation, and I could not help thinking how the shade 
of that haughty monarch would feel itself Insulted, if it 
knew that its name was coupled with such a place as 
this! 

My new Greek friend said that he was acquainted with 
a Scotch lawyer by the name of Masson, in Argos, with 
whom it might be pleasant to form an acquaintance, and 
immediately on our an*ival, he took me to his house. 
He received me with great cordiality, and insisted upon 
my keeping him company at dinner. He kept bachelor's 
faall, and his family consisted of himself, a young Scotch 
physician, and a Greek servant Two kinds of wine, 
white and red, were placed upon the table at dinner. 
Both were execrable, being bitter and resinous. These 
qualities are common to almost all the Greek wines, and 
are imparted to it by putting the cgne of the pine in the 
wine-press. This practice is of classical origin, as the 
pine was anciently sacred to Bacchus. There is a great 
variety in the wines of modern Greece. Every island 
and province has at least one, and some two or three 
Junds, peculiar to itsclfc The wine of Attica has a sweet 
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and sickish taste ; that of Epidaurus, anciently famed for 
its exquisite flavour, is the most bitter and unpalatable 
that we met with any where in Greece. The red wines 
of Syra and Argentiera are of great body, and not dis- 
agreeable to the taste. Samos produces a sweet white 
wine^ of an exquisite flavour when unadulterated, but 
very difficult to be procured in that state; but those of 
Naxos, Chios and Lesbos have lost their ancient renown. 
On the whole, I strongly suspect that, if the choicest 
cups that ever regaled the palates, or inspired the lays of * 
Anacreon and Horace, were placed before your modem 
epicurean wine-bibber, he would be very apt to " turn 
up his nose'^ at them. 

After dinner we called on General Church. He re- 
sides in a large stone house, finished and fitted up in the 
style of an English nobleman's palace. His wife remains 
in England, and he lives in Argos by himself. He re- 
ceived us in an elegantly furnished parlour, where he was 
enjoying the society of several respectable Greeks, at- 
tired in the neatest and richest Albanian dresses. Ge- 
neral Church is of a middling stature, symmetrical pro- 
portions, and fair complexion, with large keen eyes, an 
open and generous expression of countenance, and the 
most beautiful pair of mustachios diat I ever saw oo an 
upper lip. A gentleman, a scholar and an enthusiast 
in the cause of human liberty, his conversation was re- 
fined, instructive and full of animation. The Greeks 
were intelligent and communicative. The conversation 
was light and versatile, — now on politics, now on liter»> 
ture, now on the remains of ancient art in Greece, and 
now on days " lang syne. '* I gave some account of our 
trip to Sardis. One of the Greeks remarked pleasantly, 
yims venez de voir la Capitate d'un ancien Satr€^ 
de P^aiej et vous etes venu maintenant a voir la Co- 
pitale du Satrape moderne de la Crrece. 



The young surgeon who was staying with Mr. Mss- 
son, politely volunteered his services as cicerone, and 
soon after my arrival, we set off on a stroll among the 
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ruins. The name of Argos cames the mind back to 
those distant periods, when fable supplied the place of 
history, and the gods were wont to mingle personally in 
the affairs of men. Tradition attributes its foundation to 
Inachus, nearly two hundred centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, and some of the most beautiful fables in-woven 
in the Grecian mythology, have a " local habitation and 
a name" in its brilliant annals. In the days of its glory, 
Argos was one of the most splendid of Grecian cities. 
Pausanias fills several chapters of his invaluable work 
with an enumeration and description of its antiquities. 
But its inhabitants enjoyed the still higher and more 
covetable glory of being " clothed in the ornaments of a 
meek and quiet spirit." Less brilliant than the Athe- 
nians, and less austere than the Spartans, they excelled 
both in the lovelier virtues of kindness and beneficence; 
and, with a religion that made revenge a virtue, they 
still had a temple dedicated to the God of Meekness. 

Long, however, as was its catalogue of temples, hiera, 
porticoes, statues and monuments, these superb works 
have all been swept away; and the few imperfect relics 
that remain, are not sufficient to occupy much time in 
the examination, or much space in the description of 
them. The theatre is the most perfect. It is cut in the 
southeast side of the rock of the Acropolis. The seats, 
seventy-one in number, are almost entire. They are of 
^ circular form, one hundred and twenty-nine feet in 
length, and, allowing eighteen inches to each individual, 
capable of containing six thousand one hundred and six 
spectators. What Dr. Clarke means by the two wings, 
which he considers as distinguishing this theatre from all 
the others he saw in Greece, I confess myself utterly 
unable, by repeated examinations, to determine; and my 
Scotch companion and all our officers who examined i^ 
found themselves in the same uncertainty. 

Just below the theatre, and at the distance of only a 
few paces, is a ruin of Roman origin, called Palaio 
Tekkee. It consists of imperfect remains of an edifice 
whose walls were five feet in thickness, and of several 
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subterraneous vaulted apartments. It was probably some 
military work. In the same vicinity is the little oracular 
shrine, discovered by Dr. Clarke, where the priests used 
to conceal themselves to deliver the will of the Grods. 
The foundation of the temple with which it was con- 
nected may istill be traced on a level part of the hill of 
the Acropolis. The cella^ cut in the mountain rock, still 
remains; and just behind it is that <^ curious tell-tale," 
that reveals at once the cunning and iniquity of the 
heathen priesthood. It is a little vaulted gallery, ten feet 
long, two wide, and from four to five in height From 
hence the Oracle, in the shape of a good fat priest, deli- 
vered his crafty, well concocted responses, while the 
credulous wretches who aame to learn the Divine will, 
fancied that they heard, in his affected grandiloquence, 
the voice of the Deity from his dwelling-place in the 
bowels of the mountain. Immediately below the site 
of this temple, there is a ruin called Limiarti, consist- 
ing of some very insignificant portions of a polyeonal 
wall. Higher up on the hill, though still near its base, 
are the remains of a wall which encircled the Acropolis, 
composed of small stones and cement of the middle 
ages. 

On the opposite side of the theatre, and about a dozen 
rods distant, there is a little ehurch dedicated to the Pa^ 
nagiuy built chiefly of ancient marbles. The site of thia 
church Dr. Clarke considers that of the Hieron of Ve- 
nus, both from its correspondence with the locality given 
it by Pausanias, and from the numerous Corintliian re- 
mains in the materials of which it is constructed. We 
saw a number of Corinthian capitals, in the earliest style 
of that order, more beautiful because less loaded with 
ornaments, than the capitals of later date. There are in 
the walls several slabs of marble with inscriptions, and 
we noticed one with a Pegasus feeding on an ear of com 
sculptured on it, and another with a bass-relief represent- 
ing a priest at the altar in the act of administering an 
oath. Various other churches in Argos are built almost 
wholly of ruins, and probably occupy sites near those of 
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ancient temples. Some of the foundations have every 
appearance of being ancient. Near one of them we 
went into a work-shop, and found the priest who minis- 
tered at its altar, in the shape of a brawny, coarse-fea- 
tured, black-bearded cooper. 

The wells in Argos are numerous, and very curious. 
They are covered with slabs of marble, with holes 
in the centre just as large as the mouth of the welL 
Their sides are worn into innumerable deep grooves by 
the friction of the ropes used in drawing water. What 
ages must have been required to produce such an ef- 
fect! 

In one of my excursions to Argos, I ascended the hill 
of the Acropolis in company with two of our officers. It 
rised to an elevation of one thousand feet on the south- 
west side of the town. Two-thirds of the way up the 
ascent, we came to the ridge anciently called Deiras, 
where was the Stadium, a temple of Apollo Deiradiotes, 
and a little shrine at which the Argive women used to 
mourn the death of the fair Adonis, The cave where 
Adonis was worshipped may still be seen; but the Sta- 
dium has entirely disappeared, and the site of the tem- 
ple is now occupied by a small Greek monastery. Here 
we stopped to rest, and were hospitably entertained by the 
Monks, who seemed greatly amused at our foreign dialect. 
The Cephissus is said to have flowed beneath the ancient 
temple. We were anxious to institute some examina- 
tions on thiB point, but could not make ourselves under- 
stood. The water they gave us was pure and grateful, 
but whence it was obtained we were unable to learn. 

The ascent from the monastery was less steep and 
rocky than before, but more circuitous. We passed 
through a grove of olives of sickly growth, and at length, 
almost exhausted, reached the termination of our jour- 
ney. Here, however, we were richly repaid for our 
toils by the sight of the remains of those prodigious 
works that 6nce crowned the summit of the mountain, 
and by the extensive view they command not only of 
the Ajgolide, but also of some of the neighbouring pro- 
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Tinces of Peloponnesus. There is on the northwest 
side a wall of well joined polygons, eighty-four feet in 
length and from fifteen to twenty in height Some po- 
lygonal remains still exist on the northeast side also ; 
but these are less extensive and in a less perfect state of 
preservation. The ruins of an old .Venetian fortress 
strew the entire summit of the rock. 

From this point the plain of Argos appears to form a 
broad circle round the Acropolis, the evenness of whose 
surface is interrupted only by a line of hills, extending 
in a northwestern direction till they meet the mountain 
barrier, by which the whole beautiful panorama is sur« 
rounded. The view is glorious in itself, and rich in clas- 
sical recollections. Its outlines are Napoli with its ever- 
lasting fortress ; the ruins of Tiryns and Mycenae; the 
Lernean Lake; the Inachus, the Phrixos and the Erasi- 
nus; the Argolic Gulf, on whose bosom, dim in the 
distance, rises the island of Spezzia ; and many of the 
towering, snow-crowned mountains of Southern Greece. 
Modern Argos, half of it a heap of ruins and the rest 
thinly spread over a wide extent of territory, lay ju5t be- 
neath our feet, and we counted twenty-eight villages 
scattered over the valley. 

Argos at present is a place of few attractions. Most 
of its houses are stone huts, and many of them without 
floors. They are put together with mud, and have a 
mean and comfortless appearance. There are, however, 
some exceptions in the houses that have been erected 
in European style since the revolution. The number of 
inhabitants it is difficult to ascertain. Those who reside 
there differ greatly in their estimates. Ten thousand is 
not probably very wide of the truth. 



My new Greek acquaintance wished to accompany 
me to Lerna, and, having taken leave of my hospitable 
host, we set off together about five o'clock, P. M. We 
crossed the Phrixos shortly after issuing from the city, 
and in fifty minutes came to Kephalari, so called f^xm 
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its being the sourcie of the Erasinus. It forms one of 
the most unique and beautiful spectacles it is possible to 
conceive. The river bursts at once, in its full dimen- 
sionS; from underneath the shelving rocks, and flows 
bounding and brawling, as if rejoiced to escape from its 
dark subterraneous prison-house. The Erasinus was a 
river of Arcadia, which disappeared near Lake Stym- 
phalus, and which the ancients supposed flowed under 
ground till it reached this spot in Argolis, where it again 
emerged to view. There is here an immense cavern, 
where Bacchus and Pan were anciently worshipped, but 
the altars of these merry gods have been demolished, 
and a little chapel, dedicated to the Holy Virgin, now 
invites the devotions of the passing stranger. 

In forty minutes after leaving Kephalari, we rode up 
and dismounted on the banks of the Lake of Lerna. 
Here I fell in with our first lieutenant and sailing mas- 
ter, who had come over in one of the ship's cutters, and 
whose invitation to return with them 1 was very willing 
to accept Lerna derives all its interest from associa- 
tion. It is at present a miserable flag-pond, about two 
hundred paces in circumference. It is surrounded by an 
ancient wall, between which and the luxuriant crop of 
flags that shoot up above its waiters, there is a narrow 
open space. There is also a small open space in the cen- 
tre of the lake, which the ancients considered without 
bottom, and the miller whose machinery is put in motion 
by its waters, and the peasant who labours ii^ an adjoin- 
ing field, will tell you the same story at the present day. 
The water is conducted away by means of a canal, and 
turns a few mills in the vicinity, which give the name 
of M ylos to a little collection of huts, built of mud and 
thatched with Lernean flags. The lake is fed by nume- 
rous springs, that gush up at the foot of Mount Ponti- 
nos, and its water is of an excellent quality. The Hy- 
dra no longer infests its banks, but it is not many years 
since, that a monster, far more terrible-r-Ibrahimi Pacha 
— filled with dread and covered with desolation, not 
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only the neighbourhood of Lerna, but the whole ciretut 
of the Peloponnesus. 



Early on Tuesday morning, the thirty-first of the 

month, a party consisting of Dr. -, a midi^pman and 

myself, left the ship for the purpose of paying a visit to 
Mycenae. We procured horses for the day, at a dollar 
each, their owners, contrary to the usual custom ia 
Greece, staying behind. We glanced at Tiryns as we 
passed it, and reached Argos a little before ten o'clock. 
We spent several hours among the ruins there, dined 
with our hospitable Scotch lawyer, who literally forbade 
our dining any where else, paid a short but agreeable 
visit to General Church, procured a young Greek for a 
guide, with flint, steel, tiiider and torches for viewing 
the Heroum of Perseus, and at four o^clock, P. M. set 
off in high spirits to see the remains of a city built more 
than thirteen centuries before the Christian era* Just 
without the town, we passed on our left the hill Phon>- 
neus, which received its name from the son of Inachusi^ 
and on which stood one of the citadels of Argos, and 
soon after crossed the dry bed of the Inachus, in that 
place two hundred paces wide. We had not time to go 
out of our way in search of the Ileroum of Ceres Mysias, 
but rode at a pretty rapid rate, and reached Krahiata, a 
small village about a mile from the ruins, in a little 
more than an hour from Argos. The hills on which the 
city of Mycense stood, in the approach from Argoa, pre- 
sent the appearance of an inclined right angled triangle, 
whose upper angle terminates in the hill of Uie Acropolis, 
beyond which rise the towering heights of the ^three- 
topped" Euboia. . 

We stopped a moment in front ol one of the huts to 
quench our thirst, and then commence the ascent to- 
wards the Acropolis. It was with feelings bordering 
upon awe that we drew nigh to the most venerable relic 
in Greece, — the ruin of a city built before the war of 
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Troy, and in the time of Strabo supposed to be so utterly 
destroyed that not a vestige ef it remained; — the capital 
of the <' king of many islands and of all Argos/' the 
haughty Agamemnon, — a spot embellished by some of 
the loftiest virtues that have ever graced humanity, and 
Uackened by some of the foulest crimes that ever stain- 
ed the annds of the world. 

About midway between Krabata and the Acropolis^ 
we turned aside to our right to visit that splendid monu- 
ment, known under the names of the Brazen Treasury 
of Atreus and his sons, the Tomb of Agamemnon, and 
the Herouni of Perseu^. Dr. Clark has brought such a 
mass of evidence in support of the propriety of the last 
of those a{q)ellations, as scarcely to leave any doubt of it 
Externally it is exactly similar to the Tumuli of the 
Xiydian kings and the sepulchral mounds scattered over 
the Troad. In its original state, if was unquestionably 
entirely concealed by its covering of earth, but by some 
means or other, an aperture has been made at the apex« 
and the entrance has been laid bare, so that the interior 
is now exposed to the gaze of modern curiosity. Its 
architecture is of the most massive and enduring char- 
acter that I have ever seen, and when the last stone was 
laid upon the stupendous stmcture, its magnificence must 
have been the pride, as its vastness and solidity now are 
the wonder of every beholder. 

The approach to the gate of the Acropolis on the 
western side, is between two parallel walls in the second 
style of Cyclopean masonry. It was in the open space 
between these two walls that Sophocles laid the scene of 
the first part of the Electra. The space for the gate is 
in the centre of another similar wall connecting these 
two, which is thirty feet long and twenty in height It 
is nine wide at the bottom, and becomes gradually nar- 
rower towards the top. Its present height is six feet five 
inches, and it was never probably much higher, as the 
upright circular holes where the gate was fastened at the 
bottom, may still be seen on the inside. The lintel 
measures fifteen feet in length, six and a half in width, 
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and three feet eight inches in thickness. Directly oyer 
this is an alt<Mrelievo of the Heroic Ages — ^the oldest 
piece of authenticated sculpture in Gree-ce. It stands, 
probably, precisely in the spot that it did when Agamem* 
non left his native city to head the armies of Greece in 
the Trojan war; and we may reasonably enough suppose 
that his farewell look was directed towards the lions that 
guarded the entrance of his capitaL 

On the hill of the Acropolis we observed two cisterns 
of very large dimensions, whose sides were covered with 
cement hard as a rock of flint The walls remain in 
many parts almost perfect They are principally in the 
second Cyclopean style, though we noticed a few speci- 
mens of the first it is impossible to behold these pro- 
digious examples of the labours of a remote antiquity, 
without a mingled sentiment of awe, astonishment and 
respect; and the impression they leave upon the mind 
cannot fail to be as lasting as the powers of memory. 



On Sunday, the twenty-ninth, I received an invitation 
from Captain Wadsworth to join a party he was making 
up for a visit to Corinth, of which I gladly accepted. 
The party consisted of thirteen officers, being all that 
could be spared from duty on board of both ships. Ca- 

Kdistrias had kindly ordered a sufficient number of 
rses, and provided us with an escort of four soldiersi 
At five o'clock we mounted, in the large square in front 
of the president's palace, and set ofi* on our journey. 
We had two mules loaded with provisions. The owners 
of all the horses accompanied us on foot, so that between 
officers, soldiers, servants and grooms, our whole com- 
panv amounted to nearly forty. 

We took the direct route to Mycenae, leaving Argos 
several miles to the left The region through which 
we rode, was in olden times covered with villages, traces 
of which we discovered in a variety of places. We 
passed a number of little churches, in whose walls were 
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inserted various inscribed marbles, and an aneient cis- 
tern about thirty feet deep, wjalled in the Cyclopean 
style. Fragments of the shafts and capitals of columns^ 
and remains of ancient foundations, also frequently at- 
tracted our notice. I rode on ahead of the party, and 
turned off to the right to visit the site of that superb tem- 
ple of Juno, situated on an eminence at the foot of Mount 
Euboia. The spot had been pointed out to me by Gene- 
ral Church at Argos, and I had no diflSculty in finding 
it; nor had I the least doubt, from the extensive and 
massy foundations still remaining and a part of the shaft 
of a fluted column of prodigious dimensions, that this 
was really the site of that ancient and magnificent edi- 
fice, built by Eupolemus of Argos, and embellished 
with the master-pieces of Polycletus, the rival of Phidias, 
where the citizens of Argos and Mycenae blended their 
sacrifices and libations in honour of the Queen of Hea- 
ven. This opinion is confirmed by the location which 
Pausanias gives to the temple, standing, according to his 
account, to the left of the direct road from Mycenae to 
Argos, forty stadia from the latter city, and on an emi- 
nence commanding a view of the entire plain. 

We stopped to breakfast under a spreading tree below 
the Capital of Agamemnon, near which flowed a rivulet 
of pure water. As few of the party had been there 
before, we ascended to the Acropolis to view those 
stupendous remains, in gazing upon which the eye can- 
not satiate itself, and where the imagination enjoys un- 
limited scope. While my companions were viewing 
the other works, I traced the aqueductnvithout the walls^ 
of the Acropolis up to the Fountain of Perseus, some 
distance above the city. In a number of places, remains 
of the terra cotta pipe in which the water was conduct- 
ed, could be distinctly seen. We also discovered the 
remains of another monument near the Lion Gate, simi- 
lar to the Heroum of Perseus, but of much smaller di- 
mensions. The earth over it is but slightly elevated, 
and it can be seen only through an aperture opened in 
the top. 
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At twelve o'clock, meridian, we again took up our 
line of march, and soon entered the pass of Dervenaki, 
riding through a thick grove of myrtles, lentisks and 
other evergreen-shrubs, now quiet as the calm surface of 
a summer sea, but once the haunt of that dreaded mon- 
ster, the Nemean Lion, Our road lay along the banks 
of a stream of cool transparent water, whose murmuring^ 
soothed the spirit, and fitted it to enjoy with keener re- 
lish the remembrances that throng the mind on such a 
spot 

Half an hour beyond Krabata, we saw ruts worn io 
the rock by ancient carriage wheels. In one place they 
were distinctly visible on both sides of the road, and the 
distance between them was about three and a half feet. 
The scenery on either side of us was wild, broken and 
solemn. We were constantly on the look-out for the 
Cave of the Nemean Lion, and an hour after passing the 
ruts, we discovered near the summit of one of the peaks 
on our left something that looked like the entrance to a 
cavern. Our guides could give us no information re- 
specting it, nor had they ever heard of such an animal 
as the Nemean Lion. Half an hour from here we croM- 
ed a rivulet of clear water, and halted to dine under a 
tree upon its margin. Our dinner was in true patriareb- 
al style. Here the party began to <^ run" each other od 
their fati^e; and one of our Medicos performed a feat 
that he did not hear the last of during the rest of the ex- 
cursion. After dinner, he seized one of the piatola, 
stepped a little aside, and brought it to the proper point 
for firing. << What!" exclaimed the Captain, << are you 
g^ing to fire that pistol, doctor ?" The question was 
scarcely out of his lips, before the report was heard: 
the doctor whirled upon his feet like a top, and the pi»> 
tol was picked up at a distance of several yards from the 
spot where it had been discharged. 

We reposed for some time under the shade of the 
thick foliage, and in half an hour after getting under 
weigh again, the valley of Cleonae opened upon us, and w« 
caught a view of the towering heights and eternal bul* 
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warks of the Acro-Corinthus. The prospect was hailed 
witli enthusiasm by our whole party. In another half 
hour we rode up in front of a little stone hut, dignified 
with the name of a Khan. This is Kourtese, and the 
only representative of the ancient Cleonae. Here we 
dismounted to rest ourselves under two large trees in 
front of the Khan, near v%hich there was a fountain of 
excellent water. While my companions were lounging 
in the shade, I took a stroll over the neighbouring hills 
in seai*ch of the ancient remains, mentioned by some of 
the travellers in Greece. I found ruins of considerable 
extent on a hill in front of the Khan, but they appeared 
to me to be of Turkish origin. 

The valley of Cleonse is hilly, sterile, and but lit- 
tle cultivated. There are but few villages in it, and 
these all have a mean appearance. After leaving Kour- 
tese, we crossed two streams of considerable magnitude 
on bridges, and several dry water courses. Knolls co- 
vered with sickly vegetation and stunted shrubbery, 
and deep ravines shut in by precipitous sides, made up 
nearly the whole of the scenery. Having rode for about 
two hours through scenes so uninteresting in themselves 
and so barren of associations, we ascended the last ele- 
vation between Cleonse and Corinth, and obtained our first 
view of the latter, with its Acropolis, its isthmus, its 
plain, its two seas, and the glorious mountains of North- 
ern Greece, lifting their summits, clothed in eternal 
snows, far beyond them. Who shall describe the magic 
prospect? There was no previous warnings — no gradual 
lifting of the curtain — ^the whole glorious scene burst at 
once upon our view. We paused a few moments to 
survey it; and then commenced the descent towards that 
lovely valley, in ancient times regarded as the most fer- 
tile spot on the globe, and still, in the eye of the Greek 
at least, retaining the same proud distinction. We were 
about an hour and a half in reaching Corinth. It was a 
little after dusk when we arrived, and we stopped near 
the heart of the modern town, at the only public house 
in it, laying any claim to decency. 
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Supper wa» served in the little portico in front of the 
locandaj and a curious lesson it was that we read on 
the revolutions of time in our table and its furniture. 
Corinth was once the great focus of Eastern luxury, 
crowded with the devotees of pleasure and the lovers of 
** good cheer*^ from every quarter of the world. In 
1831, in this same Corinth, a party of thirteen Amerietn 
officers — I was going to say sat down, — ^but more than 
half of them stood, because there was not room for them 
to sit, — around a little table, whose only furniture, in 
addition to what they themselves had carried, was a dirty 
ragged linen table cloth, an old Britannia teapot, three 
earthen plates, two tumblers, and as many rusty knives 
and forks. Our accommodations for the night were of 
a piece with our supper table. Our host managed in- 
deed to ^^ rig up'* a bed for the Captain, and another for 
Dr. S., but the rest of us Were all crammed into a sin^^e 
apartment, and had nothing but rugs to lie upon, while 
we were obliged to make pillows as we could out of our 
cloaks or apparel. All praise, however, is due to our 
bustling landlord, who, I believe, sent to every house in 
town for rugs, and at last to our calls for more, we were 
answered that no more could be obtained. But had we 
reclined on beds of down, it would have been impoesi« 
ble to sleep much. The fleas were beyond all endur- 
ance. No where else have I ever known them so nume- 
rous or so hungry. The reader will not be surprised 
therefore that at three o'clock we wer^ all up, and en- 
gaged in preparation for ascending the Acropolis. After 
pounding some time at the door of a neighbouring cqfl, 
we succeeded in getting the proprietor up, who, pouting 
and grumbling to his heart's content, set about making 
us a cup of coffee. 

This we took in the street, in front of the cqfi, and at 
four o'clock we began the ascent Our host, who waa 
no less a personage than a quondam captain in the 
Greek service, accompanied us. When the Turks bad 
possession of Corinth, it was very difficult to get admis- 
sion within the fortress, but strangers are now allowed to 
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iriait it whenever they choose to apply for permission. 
The ascent is winding, steep and laborious. The rock 
is encircled by two strong walls, the inner one of which 
Wheeler, with his usual quaintness of manner, ^^guesses^' 
to be two miles in circuit. The base of the cone (for 
this is the shape of the mountain) was anciently com- 
puted to be forty stadia, equal to five English miles, but 
the wall that surrounded it was eighty-five stadia in 
lengdi. The modem outer wall is much shorter than 
this. On passing the inner gate we saw a number of sol- 
diers stretched upon the hard pavement, without even a 
Uanket under them. Some of them had stones for 
pillows, and others used their cartridge boxes for that 
purpose. 

Our visit was announced to the colonel, commanding 
the fortress, who, though in bed at the time, instantly 
rose, and was soon ready for us to wait on him. He re- 
ceived us very politely, in a plainly finished but neat 
apartment, and treated us to coffee, cakes and pipes. He 
entered into conversation with considerable freedom, but 
hia mind seemed to have a tinge of melancholy, very un- 
usual in his countrymen. He spoke in the most despond- 
ing terms of Greece, declaring it to be still in a state 
of anarchy and revolution. To the question whether 
he did not think the Greeks had advanced in civiliza- 
tion since thdr struggle with the Turks, he replied, 
<« Entirely the reverse; they have been retrograding.^* 
This answer mieht have been the consequence of having 
been interrupted in his morning slumbers: it certainly 
was not a true statement of the case. 

The whole of the garrison at present allotted to this 
fcnrtress, consists of two companies of one hundred indi- 
viduals each. The military works are very extensive, 
but they are gready out of repair, and mount only eighty 
pieces of cannon of all sizes and qualities. A few years 
ago they mounted five hundred, but most of them have 
been converted into money. Two principal elevations 
form the summit of the Acro-Corinthus. The lowest is 
dUed Ihkali, and is on the north-west side of the hill. 
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In the direction of this eminence, distant a few hundred 
yards, is the rock from which Mohammed the Second 
battered the Acropolis, being the only point from which 
artillery can be made to bear upon it 

In passing from Ihkali to the highest point of the 
mountain, we crossed a little valley, in which may still 
be seen the Fountain Pirene, now called Dragonera, 
where Bellerophon found the winged horse Pegasus. 
Visiters usually descend by means of a rope ladder kept 
for that purpose, but as it happened at that time to be 
out of repair, we effected a descent of eight feet down a 
perpendicular wall of stone-work, by inserting our feet 
in the crevices, and clinging with our hands to the edges 
of the stones; and thence we descended, by a flight of 
fifteen long steps cut in the rock, to the Fountain. It 
is very copious, and the water is several degrees cooled 
than Uiat of ordinary springs, and of the purest transpa- 
rency. 

From Pirene we ascended to the summit of the high- 
est elevation. Here there is a small tower, to the top 
of which we managed to climb; but what painter is equal 
to the task of sketching the prospect it discloses to the 
eye? I have beheld with rapture the prospects obtained 
from the Keep at Carisbrooke Castle, from the Rock of 
Gibraltar, from the Leaning Tower at Pisa, from the 
ridge of ^e Crater of Vesuvius, and from the heights of 
the Acropolis at Sardis; — ^but which of them can be com- 
pared to that enjoyed by a person on the top of the 
Acro-Corinthus? Here the view is without limits in 
every direction; and comprehends every description of 
scenery, from the most desolate sublimity, where 
** Eternity is throned in icy halls,'* to the softest beauty 
that adorns the enchanting vales of Greece. Standing 
with his face towards the eulf of Lepanto, a spectator 
will have before him the Pkin of Corinth, from four to 
five miles wide and from ten to fifteen long, gay with 
numerous villages, and diversified by extensive olive 
groves, green parterres, and golden wheat fields. On his 
right, the giganUc ranges of Cythaaron, Helicon and Pto- 
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nassus, their summits glittering with everlasting snows, 
or towering far into the regions of the clouds, stretch in 
apparently interminable outlines into the interior of 
Northern Greece. Turning his eye to the left, it will 
rest on the Peloponnesus, exhibiting mountains piled on 
, mountains, with here and there a green valley, smiling 
amid the desolation that encircles it. Then changing 
his position, so as to face the east, he will look down 
upon the Saronic gulf, its bosom gemmed with verdant 
islets, and far beyond he will discern the promontory of 
Sunium, and the coast of Attica, among whose sacred 
hills shoots up the still more sacred Acropolis of the 
city of Minerva. 

But if the distant view from this spot is fitted to ex- 
cite enthusiasm by its own intrinsic glories, that directly 
beneath the eye is not less adapted to produce this efiect 
by the recollections to which it gives rise. You look 
down upon the site of a city, once embellished with the 
costliest works of art, where Luxury and Pleasure 
were the reigning divinities. A little beyond, you be- 
hold the theatre of the Isthmian Games, celebrated in 
honour of the great patron of Corinth; and at the heads 
of the two seas which it separates, the sites of Lechaeum 
and Cenchrea, where were crowded the warehouses of 
the merchants of all nations, and into whose ports were 
continually entering vessels loaded with the produce and 
the manufactures of Egypt, Lybia, Cyrene, Syria, Phoeni- 
cia, Carthage, and Sicily. 

On descending from the mountain, we stopped to 
view the remains of .'^he Doric temple, which has occa- 
sioned so many disputes among the tribe of antiquaries, 
both as to the period of its erection, and the divinity to 
whom it was dedicated. Seven columns are still stand- 
ing, five of which support the entablature. The propor- 
tions are incorrect, and the workmanship extremely in- 
elegant This is the only ruin of much interest in Co- 
rinth. 

The modern town has no attractions whatever. It 
is now almost a heap of desolations. This is the me- 
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morial left of his Tisit by that bloodthirsty Modem, Ibim- 
him Pacha, in all the cities and villages of the Mores. 
The population cannot exceed one thousand souls. 

We reached the locanda about ten o'clock, where we 
£bund a warm breakfast waiting, upon which we were 
not long in commencing hostilities. After breakfast, Mr. 
J. and Dr. E. of the Boston, and myself, obtamed per- 
mission of Captain W. to visit Sicyon, under the expee- 
tation of rejoining the party at Argos the same ni^it 
Sicyon is about twelve miles from Corinth. We left oar 
companions at eleven o'clock, and commenced our jour- 
ney over that rich and beautiful plain, bounded on one 
side by the Gulf of Lepanto, and on the other by the 
mountains of Corinth. We rode for several miles 
through those luxuriant olive groves, that yield the 
sweetest oil in the world; passed through several villages 
and over a number of streams; and in two hours and 
three minutes from Corinth crossed the Asopus by a 
handsome arched stone bridge, and ascended the hill on 
which stands the wretched village of Basilica, built upon 
the site of the capital of the most ancient Idngdom of 
Greece, the once powerful and luxuriant Sicyon. 

The main object of our visit to Sicyon was to see the 
remains of the theatre, of which Dr. Clarke speaks in such 
glowing terms. His raptures may well be pardoned; for 
Sie splendour of its situation and the symmetry and mag- 
nificence of its proportions cannot fail to fill with enthu- 
siasm a mind sensible to the glories of nature and the 
beauties of art The remahis of the stadium are adjoin- 
ing to those of the theatre. They^^re partly natural and 
partly artificial. The artificial portion was constructed 
in the second style of Cyclopean architecture. The 
foundations of the temple of Bacchus may be seen a few 
rods in front of the theatre. There are other ruins of 
some interest at Sicyon, but we had neither time nor 
strength to search them out 

We had stopped in front of one of the huts, and got 
the proprietor of it, a brawny, hardfeatured, suspicious 
looking fellow, to accompany us as a guide. Ob our 
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return, we stepped into his house, which consisted of 
only one apartment without any floor, other than the 
native earth, in which pigs, poultry, and children were 
all congregated together. Two large earthen jars for 
grain, an iron pot, a sort of saucepan, a poker, a wooden 
noggin for a pitcher, two or three pipes, and a musket, 
constituted the whole of its furniture. 

At three o'clock, we began to retrace our steps over 
the plain of Corinth. We passed the tents of a number 
of shepherds, whose flocks were collected in the shade of 
some large trees near by. The shepherds themselves 
were stretched in front of their tents, fast asleep, and 
their dogs came at us as if they would have torn us in 
pieces. The pastoral life in Greece has lost its poetical 
cast. 

We arrived at Kourtese just at dusk, where we con- 
eluded to halt for the night Our horses were tied 
by long halters to a tree in the vicinity, and we stretched 
our weary and exhausted limbs on a mat of reeds, spread 
upon a pavement of small round stones in the principal 
apartment of the KJian. Notwithstanding the usual tor- 
ments of such places, we succeeded in getting a little 
broken rest; but the fleas finally gained the victory, and 
drove us up about two o'clock in the morning. Several 
Greek travellers had stopped at the Khan on the preced* 
ing night, and in the morning we found them scattered 
about in the open air, and snoring away as lustily as if 
not a flea had been near them. For our night's lodg- 
ing, a pitcher of wine, and a supper for our soldier, we 
were cWged only a piastre and a half,— equal to about 
ten cents of our money. 

We arrived at Argos at seven in the morning, where 
we found our companions upon the point of setting off 
for Napoli. We joined them, and reached that city 
in about two hours, all of us glad to have made the 
trip, but some protesting against ever being caught in 
such a scrape again. 

18* 
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CHAPTER XL 



It was the intention of Captain WadsworOi to have 
sailed from Napoli on the night of the fourth of June, 
but an accident that occurred to one of the Boston's cut* 
ters, prevented it In returning from the L«ake of Lema, 
she was struck with a sudden squall and capsized about 
five o'clock, P. M.f at the distance of three or four miles 
firom the nearest shore. The midshipman who com* 
manded her, and who was quite young, conducted with 
great presence of mind, and with a magnanimity wcMlhy 
of a true Vii^ inian. He told those of the men who 
thought themselves competent to the task, to swim 
ariuH*e, and the others to hold on to the boat till assist- 
ance might reach them. Several chose the former course, 
and among others a lad who was not equal to the ezer> 
tion it required. When he was some distance from the 

boat, Mr. observed that he laboured very hard, and, 

believing that the poor fellow could not reach the idiore, 
he generously swam to his relief^ reached him when his 
strength was almost exhausted, and aided him back to 
the boat The others all arrived safely on land. The sea 
was so high that a boat could not be seen at any distance, 
and it was not till towards dark that any apprehensions 
began to be entertained with regard to the aafe^ of the 
Boston's cutter. At the suggestion that she mi^t be ia 
distress, a panic soon spread through both ships, and 
several boats were immediately manned and sent off in 
search of her. She was found about ten o'clock at niriit; 
*-4he poor fellows who were clinging to her being just 
ready to lose their grasp, and resign themselves to their 
melancholy fate. 

The inbat prevented our sailing the next day, and it 
was not till ten o'clock in the evening that all hands 
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called to <^ up anchor'^ — a call that always produces a 
lively sensation throughout a ship. On the morning of 
the sixth of June, we found ourselves offSpezzia, but we 
spent the whole day in beating against head winds to the 
windward of that island and Hydra. The inbat on the 
seventh, carried us up the Saronic Gulf. In the entrance 
of its classic waters, the islands of Poros and Egina, the 
rocky promontory of Sunium, and the venerable re- 
mains of the temples of the Patron-Goddess of Attica 
and Jupiter of all the Greeks, with the rich associations 
to which they gave rise, attracted our attention and en- 

Kossed our thoughts. It would swell this work to a size 
yond that to which I propose to limit it, were I to 
point out minutely all the various objects of beauty and 
sublimity and interest, that rise upon the view along the 
coast of Attica, till last and greatest of them all, the grey 
rock of the Acropolis is seen breaking through the dis- 
tance, crowned with the holiest and most magnificent 
ruin the world contains — the Temple of the tutelary 
Goddess of Athens and of Greece. In the approach to 
Athens by sea, the defects of the Parthenon are not seen, 
and, with the exception of a tinge from age, its appear- 
ance at this moment is not materially different from that 
which it would have presented to a sailor on the waters 
of the Saronic Gulf, on that proud morning, when the 
scaffolding was removed from the pediment in the Pro« 
naos, and the Minerva of Phidias, that glorious mastek- 
FIEC2 of genius in the arts, surveyed the fair city — with 
its gorgeous and glittering assemblage of temples, por* 
ticoes, gymnasia, and storied monuments — which bore 
her own venerated name, and which owed all its beauty 
and all its fame to her beneficent and fostering care. 

We passed the deserted harbour of the Piraeus about 
sonset, and shortly after let go our anchor near the little 
island of Salamis — ^now Coulouris — in the very waters 
where the genius of Themistocles, seconded by the gal* 
hntry and patriotism of his brave associates, defeated the 
proud schemes of the Eastern Despot, secured the liberty 
of bis countrymen, and won for himself a wreath of 
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laurels, that will be as green as on tiie day it was first 
placed upon his brow, when the last ruin in Greece shall 
have been swept from the face of the earth, 
" Exegi monumentum xre perennias.** 

How much more durable is the fame that lives in the 
records of history, than that whose prolongation is com- 
mitted to the sculptured bust, the storied urn, or the 
massive sepulchre! The Pyramids of Egypt remain, 
but the memory of the worms in whose honour they 
were erected, has perished with their bones; while the 
names and virtues of Leonidas and his three hundred 
generous Spartans, live and will live, as long as there is 
an eye to read or a heart to feel. Such comparatively 
are mind and matter. I trust I shall be excused for my 
frequent allusions to this subject; for I love to contem- 
plate the vast superiority of the intellectual and moral 
parts of our nature. 

The evening that we anchored in the waters of Sala- 
mis, was just such a one as Byron describes in that 
beautiful episode in one of his Eastern Tales^ beginning 

" So sinks more lovely ere his race be done. 
Along Morea's hills the setting sun." 

Sunrise and sunset in Greece are respectively the sub- 
limest and the loveliest scenes in nature. Before leaving 
America, I had often read of Italian skies, and had been 
taught to believe that the sun and moon and stars of Italy, 
were worth all the beauties of all other countries put to- 
gether. I confess I was disappointed. But the skies, 
Uie atmosphere, the scenery of Greece! — what picture 
can equal the reality? Never shall I forget them: 
Never shall I forget the wild sublimity of her mountains, 
or the smiling loveliness of her valleys; — never shall I 
forget the balmy mildness of her evenings, or the celes- 
tial purity of her climate; — never shall I forget the cleir 
deep blue of her classic waves, or the soft splendours of 
her moon-light nights; — above all, never shall I forget a 
sunset that 1 once beheld, while standing amid the ruins 
of the city of Minerva. Has the reader ever beard of 
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the ^< PXTBPLS HTSCETTUs?'^ 1 had finished my notes on 
the theatre of Herodes Atticus, and had risen toproceed^ 
when I remaiined suddenly entranced hy the glorious 
prospect that caught my eye. How shall I describe it ? 
I was between the setting sun and Mount Hymettus^ 
whose western side^ in it^ whole extent, seemed envelo- 
ped in a robe of the softest and most brilliant purple. I 
could not waste a look on the rich gilding of the sky and 
clouds in the western part of the heavens, so intensely 
was my attention occupied by the soft and ever-varying 
hues in the opposite direction. As the sun continued to 
sink, so that his rays ceased successively to strike on 
different parts of the mountain, the purple tints gradually 
retreated before a line of sombre hues, and it required 
little imagination to fancy that I beheld the dark Spirit 
of Barbarism chasing from places they had long illumined, 
the delicate and glorious splendours of Grecian genius* 
It was the most magnificent sunset I ever beheld, and in 
the very spot of all others where I should most wish to 
have beheld it 



On the eighth, the first day after our arrival, I did not 
go ashore; I spent the whole day on deck — my eyes 
rivetted to the scenery by which we were surrounded. 
How brilliant and varied and stirring the recollections 
awakened on such a spot! How much both of poetry 
and religion there is in them! The Piraeus, the Acro- 
polis, Hymettus, Fames, Corydallus,theAcro-Corinthu8, 
the snow-crowned Parnassus, Helicon and Cythaeron, 
Salamis and its immortal waters, the island gemmed 
-ffigean, — are all names cherished in the memory of 
every one, whose soul has ever been fired by the poetry 
that has embalmed them. The moral associations too of 
such a place are high and holy. The genius and valour 
and patriotism displayed in the battle of Salamis, the 
generous devotion to the cause of Greece, which in- 
duced the Athenians to prefer voluntary exile to igno- 
minious submission, the image of a little handful of &e&* 
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men daring, and daring successfully to oppose the gigan* 
tic forces of a monarchy before whom subject Asia bow* 
ed herself in the dust, and the intellectual achievements 
of those illustrious men whose genius rendered the capital 
of Attica the metropolis of learning and taste, pass in 
vivid perspective before the mental eye. How is the 
mind touched with the remembrance of such things as 
the banishment of Aristides, the conduct of Themistocles 
in that transaction, the subsequent re-call of the just man, 
and the noble' reconciliation that took place between 
the two rivals on the very waters where we were anchor* 
ed, when they sacrificed their personal enmities and 
tiieir personal aspirations on the altar of their eonunon 
country! These are recollections that convey lessons of 
wisdom and philosophy, which carry with them a force 
unknown to the mere speculations of the theorist, how- 
ever just or beautiful. 

Our anchorage was just above the little island of Psy- 
tallia, on which there were anciently several rude images 
of Pan carved on the native rock, and about midway be- 
tween Salamis and Corydallus, on the former of which 
stood a temple of Diana, and on the latter Xerxes caused 
a throne to be erected from which he expected to wit- 
ness the discomfiture of the Grecian fleet. Captain 
Wadsworth went ashore on the eighth at the Piraeus, 
and ordered a number of horses to be sent there early on 
the following morning. In the evening I received an in- 
vitation to join his party. Accordingly, at seven o'clock 
the next morning, in company with seventeen other offi- 
cers, I lett the ship, full of that delicious elasticity of 
spirits, which the near certainty of a visit to Athens 
could not fail to inspire. 

Passing between the old harbour of Phoron and the 
island of Psytallia, we entered the Piraeus between the 
pedestals of the two Lions which anciently guarded the 
approach. The entrance is not more than two hundred 
paces wide, but the harbour itself is much more capa- 
cious than any of us had expected to find it Chandler 
•ays that it is large enough to contain forty or fifty corn- 
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men sized vessels, and this assertion Hobhouse considers 
a proof that ships in his time were smaller than they ar^ 
at present Our officers thought the expression of such 
an opinion on the part of Mr. H., proved him to be more 
of a landsman than a sailor. Two men of war, an English 
brig and an Austrian schooner, were at anchor in the 
Piraeus at the time of our visit Considerable remains of 
the ancient pier still exist, but the three old divisions of 
the harbour can no longer be traced. On our right, as 
we entered, we saw the mound that passes for the tomb 
of Themistocles. The ashes of that illustrious hero, 
statesman and patriot, whose valour triumphed over his 
country's foes, whoise wisdom laid the foundation of his 
country's greatness, and whose love of country exile 
could not cool, were at last by his repentant countrymen 
removed from their foreign resting-place, and deposited 
in a spot of all others the most appropriate for his repose. 

On landing, how different the scene presented to our 
eyes, from that described by Anacharsis! A wretched 
custom-house had usurped the place of the vast maga- 
zines then stored with the merchandise of every clime, 
a few still more wretched huts had displaced the temples, 
adorned with colonnades and statues of the gods, the 
crowded quays had crumbled and disappeared beneath 
the heavy hand of time, a few misticoes and caiques 
represented the innumerable gallies that covered the 
waters of the Piraeus, and the bustle of commerce as 
seen in the hurried tread of merchants unlading their 
newly arrived cargoes or preparing to embark on foreign 
voyages, and in the farewell embraces and warm congra- 
tulations of friends, found its only counterpart in the 
bawlings and contortions of the grooms who were setting 
forth the excellencies of their horses and begging us to 
mount upon their backs. 

A party of midshipmen had gone ashore before us, 
and appropriated a part of the horses ordered by Captain 
W., so that three of us were left in the lurch, and had to 
go on foot The distance is five miles. We ascended 
tbe range of low hills that form the coast of this part of 
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Attica^ and entered the extensive phin of Athens. Our 
ride for the first half hour was close along the remaint of 
the long walls of Themistocles. These consist of stones 
of prodigious dimensions, in some of which we could 
distinctly see the marks of the iron clamps employed to 
give strength and durability to the walls. The soil in 
this part of the route was broken, sterile and little culti* 
vated. We saw two fellows drinking at a well, and their 
modus operandi had for us at least the interest of no- 
velty. One of them descended into the well, dipped up 
the water in his dirty red skullcap, and handed it to his 
companion, who, in bis Uirn^ performed the same opera- 
tion for the other. 

The major part of the journey from the Piraeus to die 
city is through groves of olive and fig-trees. The ground 
on which they are planted was anpiently a marsh, but it 
is now dry and arable. The tomb of Menander and a 
Cenotaph to Euripides attracted the eye and fed die 
pride of the ancient Greek, as he passed along this road, 
but his degenerate offspring have heard neither of the 
one nor of the other, and no certain traces are left of 
these monuments to point the devotions of the classic 
traveller. 

The heights of the Cecropian Acropolis, crowned with 
the venerable columns of the Parthenon, had been fiiO 
in sight during the whole of our ride, and on issuing 
from the olive groves, we found ourselves near the walla 
of a city illustrated and embellished as no other i^t o& 
earth has ever been, by the genius of a Miltiades, a Tlu^ 
mistocles, an Aristides, a Pericles, a Phidias, a Plato, a 
Sophocles, and an endless catalogue of names equally 
brilliant What scholar, with Demosthenes or Aeao- 
phon in his hand, has not felt, in the quiet of his own 
closet, that he would give worlds for a single hour amid 
the ruins of that city; let him imagine then, for language 
would be powerless in an attempt to portray it, the deep 
enthusiasm with which we approached so holy a spot. 

Leaving Mount Lycabettus, the Museum Hil^ and 
the Areopagus— the sides erf the two Ibrmer perfonted 
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^ith the eternal sepulchres of antiquity — on our right, 
•we entered the city by the Piraean gate, and halted in 
the shade of the temple of Theseus, which stands near 
it, in an open area between the wall and the inha- 
bited part of the town. Here we dismounted and 
waited for the two commanders, accompanied by Mr. 
J. as interpreter, to pay their respects to the Pacha, and 
obtain his permission to visit the Acropolis. The tem* 

Ele of Theseus, built by Cimon after the battle of Sa- 
imis, is of small proportions, being only ninety-seven 
feet long, and about half as wide. The order is a pure 
Doric, and not a stone was employed in its construction 
but the finest Parian marble. The peristyle consists of 
thirty-four columns, three feet in diameter and" eigh- 
teen in height The temple is surrounded by an ample 
basement, to which you ascend by a flight of several 
steps. The sculpture in the friezes of the Pronaos and 
Posticum relates to the history of Theseus, and was 
originally of beautiful execution, but it is now conside- 
rably defaced. A few years ago one of the corners of 
the building was struck with lightning, which injured 
the entablature in that part and the angular column, dis- 
placing a portion of frieze in the former, and completely 
splitting one of the tambours of the latter. During the 
tnree days that Mr. J, and myself remained in Athens, 
we often stopped to contemplate this exquisite remnant 
of antiquity, the most entire specimen remaining of the 
architectural taste and genius of the Greeks: but how 
feeble would be the most vivid description, compared 
with the emotions it awakened in our minds! We never 
passed it without pausing a few moments, and each re- 
peated survey only enhanced the admiration and deli^ht^ 
with which we gazed upon the matchless harmony of its 
proportions, and the inimitable elegance and finish of its 
workmanship. The Ionic column is more graceful, and 
the Corinthian more ambitious and showy than the Doric, 
bat there is in the latter a simplicity, a solidity, a ma- 
je^y, which give it, in my view, an immeasurable supe- 
riority over the other two. There is besides in this order 
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a freedom from gaudy ornaments, which renders it pe» , 
cuUarly appropriate in edifices consecrated to the wor^p 
of the gods; who, if endowed with the attributes of jus- 
tice and benevolence, must always be more pleased with 
the humble ofierings of ^teful piety, than with the 
costly sacrifices of opulence and pnde. 



The officers who went to visit the Pacha^ returned in 
about half an hour with the requisite permission, and a 
soldier to accompany us in the double capacity of guide 
and guard. We took the path which lies along the wall 
of the city, having the Acropolis just before us, and 
Mars' Hill directly on our right The sides of the latter 
are in many places hewn perpendicularly, and there are 
several ascents by means of steps cut in the native rock. 
The little church of St Dionysius, the Areopagite coi^ 
verted by St Paul, has disappeared, and we could hear 
of neither cave nor spring. On the highest point of the 
rock there were two Turkish huts and a little patch of 
tobacco. It was with unutterable feelings that we stood 
upon the place where the most ancient and venerable 
Court in Athens held its sessions, and where Paul's 
^^ spirit was moved within him, when he beheld the city 
wholly given to idolatry." We almost fancied that we 
could see the great Apostle to the Gentiles — ^not a whit 
behind his antagonists in learning, his lofty spirit kin- 
dling with zeal for the honour of his Master^ and his pow- 
erfuiunderstanding irradiated with the light of heaven — 
disputing with the Stoics and the Epicureans and the 
other sects of Philosophers, who came to hear what the 
/^ babbler would have to say," and confound him with 
the subtlety of their dialectics. 

A little to the left of the first gate through which we 
passed, is the cave where Apollo and Pan were ancient* 
ly worshipped. The ascent to it is steep and difficult, and 
there is nothing to repay the toil of ckmbing it, but the 
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recollections it awak^is, and a number of smooth spots 
of varioas forms and sizes, hewn on the sides of the cav^ 
Mid designed probably for the reception of votive <^er^ 
ings. From here the ascent up the rock of the Acropo<- 
lis became much steeper. After various windings and 
passing not less than four or five gates, we came to the , 
Propylaea, which, however, we did not then stop to ex- 
amine, for the anxiety we felt to get a nearer prospect 
than we had before enjoyed of that glorious Tem- 
ple, the proudest triumph of Athenian architecture, 
which, even in its ruins, is the most beautiful and the 
most impressive object in the universe. As the visiter 
winds round the corner of the Propylaea, and catches the 
first full view of its stupendous remains, the sentiments 
with which it fills his mind are those of admiration and 
awe; which, as he continues to gaze, increase in purity 
and depth, till, lost in one delicious glow of enthusiasm, 
he scarcely knows <^ whether he is in the body or out of 
if This is not exaggeration. No painting, or statue, 
or landscape — I might almost add, no poetical descrip- 
tion or burst of eloquence, ever afiected me like this first 
view of the Parthenon. Nor is the admiration occasion- 
ed by the entire view diminished by an examination of 
the parts in detail: on the contrary, it is, if possible, in- 
creased; for, as you had before observed a perfect har- 
mony running through the whole design, you now per- 
ceive the same inimitable and uninterrupted perfection 
extended to its minutest parts — ^the flutings of the co- 
lumns, the swell of the capitals, and all the endless orna- 
ments of the architrave, frieze and cornice. But that 
which fills you with the purest delight in this minute 
examination, is what remains of the bass-relief sculpture 
on the frieze of the cell in the Pronaos. The figures 
here are for the most part equestrian; and though some 
tasteless barbarians have knocked off pieces for speci- 
mens, many of them are still almost entire. There is 
nothing in Florence that surpasses, and littie that equals 
them. What fire! what truth! what delicacy! what 
finish! Surely the chisel of Phidias must have given the 
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last touch to these matchless productions; and though 
they have been exposed to the weather for more than 
twenty centuries, they still retain all the freshness, with 
which they issued from his unrivalled hand. 

The Parthenon has not suffered much from the war. 
Thirty-nine columns are still standing, viz. eleven on the 
south, and nine on the north side, the two entire colon- 
nades of the Pronaos, the outer one of the Posticum, 
and a solitary column of the inner one. Those at the 
two ends support their whole entablatures, but the others^ 
for the most part, only the two lower members. The 
tympanum of the west front, though considerably in* 
jured, still remains; but that of the east front, from 
which Lord Elgin removed the two colossal female 
statues, the Neptune, the Theseus, and the inimitable 
Horse's Head, have fallen down since Hobhouse's visit 
to Athens. Of the sculpture on the ninety-two me- 
topes of the frieze of the peristyle, representing the 
Battle of the Lapithas and Centaurs, there are remain- 
ing, at present, only a few mutilated figures, and the 
little, of which I have already spoken, on the inner frieae 
of the Pronaos, is all that is left of the six hundred feet 
originally surrounding the cell, and representing the 
Panathenian festival. The remains of the walls and 
pavement of the cell are most entire at the western end. 
The door-way is twelve feet wide and twenty-four fed 
high, 'and the marble slabs composing the pavement are 
generally, about six feet long and five broad. The heaps 
of marble fragments filling up the area of the cell, and 
scattered about without the peristyle, are really aston- 
ishing. 

There is a pile of these ruins at the S. W. angle of the 
Parthenon extending from the base to the entablature, 
by means of which I managed to climb to the top of the 
temple where I obtained a most extensive and beautifully 
variegated prospect There is a range of hills apparent- 
ly extending from Mount Pentelicus to the Munychian 
Promontory, separating two valleys, terminated by Ht- 
mettus and Parnes. liie former is uneven and steril^ 
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jn-esenting a perfect contrast to the regular slopes, the 
exuberant fertilitjr, and the dark olive green of 1^ 
one on the opposite side. Indeed, the valley towards 
Mount Fames is the most beautiful I have ever beheld; 
and standing, as I did, near the spot where the rival Di* 
vinities caused the olive to spring up, and the waters of 
the sea to gush forth, the contrast between its flourish- 
ing olive groves from two to three miles wide, and from 
ten to fifteen in length, and the deserted harbour of the 
Piraeus, forcibly reminded me of the preference former- 
ly given to Minerva over Neptune, tfut should Athens, 
as is not impossible, again become the capital of a free, 
enlightened, and powerful nation, may not the <^ Altar 
of ODlivion^' be rebuilt, and the smoke of the sacrifices 
ofiered to the God of the Sea and the Goddess of Wis- 
dom, again be mingled as they curl up towards Heaven? 



A few rods to the north of the Parthenon, is the joint 
temple, called the Erecth6um, at which we arrived, af- 
ter traversing heaps of modem ruins. It has sufiered a 
«>od deal by the late war between the Greeks and the 
Turks. It is the most beautiful specimen of the Ionic 
order extant, and though of much smaller proportions 
than the Parthenon, it shows equally the exquisite taste 
and genius of the Greeks. ' Of the part dedicated to 
Minerva Polias, the five fluted columns at the east end, 
are still standing, and support their architrave. Two 
only of those at the other end remain, and the^ are with- 
out any part of the entablature. Small portions of the 
walls of the cell may yet be seen, but its area is filled up 
with piles of fallen marble. 

Of the part dedicated to Neptune Erecth^us, only 
three columns, with portions of the roof and of the sepa- 
rating wall, are left. The proportions of this temple are 
small but exceedingly graceful, and the exquisite finiidi 
given to every part of it, fills the spectator with the 
purest admiration and delight 
19* 
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Contiguous to the Temple of Minerva, and foramc 
a sort of win£ to it, is the Pandrosium, a small chapd 
dedicated to Fandrosea^ third daughter of Ceeropa^ to re- 
ward her for her obedience to that Goddess. It was 
originally supported by eij^t Cariatides. Three of them 
only remain, and these are greatly injured. One of 
those in the part facing the Parthenon, which existed 
when Hobhousp was in Athens^ has since fallen, and is 
now lying on Uie ground. It will not, however, conti- 
nue there long, for every one who visits the Acropolis, 
knocks off a piece for a specimen. Some of our offi- 
cers followed the general practice in this respect, and 
our Turkish soldier, not conceiving any other possible 
motive for such conduct, inquired if we had no such 
stones in America. 



We had passed the Propylaea, as already stated, with- 
out stopping to examine it minutely. It was the en- 
>trance, as Uie term imports, of the ancient Acropolis. 
The twelve fluted Doric columns, originally composing 
its two colonnades, are all yet standing. The interco- 
lumniations of those on the west side are filled up with 
modern masonry, which formerly supported a terraee 
mounting a battery. Those at the two extremities alone 
have any part of their capitals remaining; and these, as 
well as the flutings of all the columns, are much injured, 
and support only fragments of the architrave. The east 
side of the Propylaea has, in every respect, suffered much 
less than the other. Of the columns, two have their ca- 
pitals entire, one is without its capital, and those of the 
thr^ others are considerably mutilated. The ancient 
marble wall on this side remains almost in its original 
state, the five gate-ways, though partially filled up with 
modem stone work, are still perfect, and the marble 
stairs leading from one of them up to the highest area 
of the Acropolis, have been but little injured. At one 
extremity of the Propykea there is a square modem 
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tow^ built of ancient ruins by the Turks and Venetians, 
formerly used for a prison, but now entirely unoc- 
cupied. 

The Temple of Victory stood a little to the north- 
ward of the Propylaea. Two elegant fluted Doric co- 
lumns and one pilaster in the same style, supporting the 
two lower members of the entablature, with insignificant 
portions of the walls of the cella, a^e all that is left of 
that once beautiful edifice. 



Having completed our observations on the Acropolis, 
we descended to the locanda and dined. In the after- 
noon, we visited nearly all the antiquities, both within 
and without the walls of the modern city, but could do lit- 
tle more than determine their localities. In this we were 
greatly aided by Hobhouse's excellent description of the 
ruins as they existed in 1809. Indeed, without his book 
we should have been utterly at a loss how to proceed, as 
ouf Greek cicerone knew little more about the antiquities 
of his native city, than he did about the geography of 
China. 

When the party returned on board in the evening, 
Mr. J. and myself obtained permission to remain ashore 
as long as the ship continued at Salamis. In traversing 
the city to the locanda^ we fell in witli a Greek Doctor, 
who took us to see a statue lately discovered standing 
on its pedestal, where the angles of four houses met, 
which, until demolished by the Revolution, had com- 
pletely concealed it It represented a monster, the up- 
per parts of which were those of a man, and the lower, 
those of a fish. The body and arms were finely exe- 
cuted, but on the whole, it did not appear to us to be a 
work of much merit It was probably an Erecthonius. 

Near the temple of Theseus, we saw two women en- 
gaged in the operation of grinding wheat Their mill 
was simply two small circular stones, the upper one of 
which was kept in its place by an iron spike inserted in 
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the other, and turned by means of a wooden handle. It 
was a scene that reminded us forcibly of that de- 
claration of our Saviour, in predicting tiie downfall of 
Jerusalem, << Two women shall be grinding at a mill; 
the one shall be taken, and the other left." Mills of 
this description are very common at Athens, and I be- 
lieve in other parts of the East, but I do not recollect to 
have seen them any where else. 

We took lodgings in the locandoy where we had 
dined. The cooking and accommodations were better 
than we had reason to expect after our visit to Corinth. 
Several English travellers were lodged at the same place, 
who carried hammocks with them, — a wise precaution, 
and one which all others would do well to imitate, in 
travelling in Eastern countries. 



Anxious to improve our time to the utmost^ during 
our short stay at Athens, we were up at four o'clock, on 
the following mornins. Having ascertained the looJi- 
ties of all the principtd antiquities on the preceding day, 
we devoted one day to those on the Acropolis and withoot 
the walls of the city, and another to those within the 
walls and to making an excursion up Mount Hymettus. 

The relics of ancient art still existing at Atiiens, ex- 
ceeded our highest expectations. But if their number 
surpassed what we had been led to anticipate, what shall 
I say of their beauty? It is really intoxicating. You 
gaze, and admire, and enjoy, but without satisfying 
either the eye or the mind. Could all the books that 
have been written on these remains, be collected, they 
would of themselves form no inconsiderable library. 
Years of research and labour, by men of taste, learning, 
and genius, have been employ^ in the examination and 
descrmtion of them. The works of Spon, Wheeler, 
Chandler, and Dodwell, are familiar to every scholar, 
while the gayer narratives of Chateaubriand and other 
French travellers are enough to satisfy the taste fiir 
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{>retty sentimentalism of all the fair patrons of circulating 
ibrarieSy and the elegant but more every-day description 
of Hobhouse leaves little to be desired by the general 
reader. I may, therefore, well be excused from attempt- 
ing any thing like a connected and circumstantial account 
of the antiquities of Athens; or rather I should scarcely 
be excused, if I should have the temerity to enter upon 
such a labour. 

The Bema where Demosthenes poured forth his burq- 
ing eloquence, still remains precisely as it was when that 
Prince of Orators melted and fired the Athenian popu- 
lace by his unrivalled appeals to their passions, and his 
vivid descriptions of the past glory and the impending 
perils of their native city. There is no spot in Athens 
that excites such deep emotions, and awakens such thrill- 
ing thoughts as this. The two parts of Pnyx, where the 
people were accustomed to assemble before and after the 
conquest of Athens by Lysander, the former command- 
ing a view of the sea, by pointing to which, the orators 
sometimes produced such electric effects, may be dis- 
tinctly traced. The magnificent ruins of the Temple of 
Olympian Jove on the banks of the Ilissus form one of 
the most striking features in Athens. Sixteen Corin- 
thian columns of the purest Pentelic marble, more than 
six feet in diameter and about sixty feet in height, stand- 
ing in isolated grandeur, could not but be an impres- 
sive object any where, but how much is their effect in- 
creased in the present case by the associations of place! 
Just below these ruins is the Fountain, sacred to the 
nymph Callirhoe, still called by its ancient appellation, 
at which you arrive by crossing the Ilissus. Here was 
once a marble reservoir built by Pisistratus, and a part 
of one of the nine pipes that supplied it with water, as 
well as the apertures of some of the others, are still visi- 
ble. The water oozes out in several places from the 
sides of the projecting rock, and we saw a number of 
Athenian women washing their clothes in the little dell 
in front of the fountain. The Ilissus, whose name 
awakens such a crowd of agreeable images, is a mere 
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rivulet, whose bed was almost dry at the time of our 
visit 

In our excursion up Mount Hymettds we ascended 
only to the Monastery of St Cyriani. The honey of 
Hymettus, still retains its fame for excellence, bat we 
were unable to get a taste of it Th\e slope of the moun- 
tain was covered with thyme and other fragrant shrubs 
and flowers, and the air was loaded with the most ddi* 
cious perfumes. Our eai^ were soothed with the mur- 
mur of the bees, as they flew from flower to flower, ex- 
tracting the sweet essence of each blossom on which they 
lighted, and as we called to mind the efiect on this moun- 
tain of the glorious sunset we had witnessed at the 
theatre of Herodes Atticus, we could not but consider it 
as pre-eminently entitled to the epithets, anciently given 
to it, of the " purple" and the " flowery" Hymettos. 
The Monastery is situated in a romantic ^lade^ about 
two-thirds of the way up to the summit, and is surroond- 
ed by a grove of aged olives. Near it we had the satiB- 
faction of beholdine the spring, supposed to have been 
the scene of the fatal adventure of Procris and Cephalusi 
It still retains its sacred character, and is said to be 
favoured annually with the descent of two miraculous 
doves. The matrons of Athens resort to it en masae on 
the festival of the Panagia, and having washed in and 
drunk of its holy waters, they depart, persuaded that 
the^ will thereby escape a mat part of that << sorrow/' 
which Eve entailed upon her dau^ters, as one of the 
most grievous consequences of her disobedience. 



We had not time to devote much attention to modeni 
Athens. It has sufiered greatly from the war, nearly 
half of it being a pile of ruins. A large proportion of 
the materials of which the city is built are ancient mar- 
bles, and it is no uncommon thing to see exauiaite pieeet 
of sculpture inserted in walls composed or unwrou^t 
stones and mud. Athens was still under the Turkic Mt 
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not more than four or five hundred of them resided there 
at the time of our visit The Greek population, we were 
informed, consisted of two thousand families, but we 
could scarcely believe there was half that number. They 
were, as they still continue to be, greatly oppressed by 
their masters, but nothing can destroy the elastic buoy- 
ancy of the Greek's spirits. On the tenth, we were over- 
taken by night at the ruins of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, Pf ot choosing to traverse the city for fear of 
losing our way or encountering still more disagreeable 
adventures, we made the whole circuit of the walls to 
the Thesium, passing, however, part of the distance in- 
side of them. In the skirts of ^e town we saw the pea- 
sants collected in groups before their little huts after the 
labour of the day^ — some enga^d in conversation, — 
some tripping it «on light fantastic toe" to. the music of 
the Turkish guitar, — some formed into circles around 
their humble suppers, — and others stretched on mats, 
qxread in the open air or under temporary coverings 
iormed of the boughs of trees. Their dogs^ horses, aod 
jackasses kept them company. Peace, contentment, and 
gladness seemed to be every where the presiding geniu 
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CHAPTER XII. 



At daylight on Sunday morning, the twelfth of July, 
we got under weigh for Egina. In the afternoon we 
rounded Cape Perdicca, the southeastern point of the 
island, and came to anchor about three miles above the 
town. On the following morning I went ashore in com- 
pany with a number of officers. The harbour of Egina 
is wholly artificial, being formed by a mole on each side. 
The entrance is narrow, and the harbour itself is so small 
that some two or three dozen coasting vessels, moored 
within its enclosure at the time of our visit, almost filled 
it up. It has a fine broad quay, (covered with gravel,) 
which was built by our fellow-citizen, Dr. Howe, who 
has distinguished himself by his philanthropic exertions 
in the cause of Grecian emancipation, and is known to 
the literary world as the author of a valuable work on 
the Greek Revolution. We often heard his name men- 
tioned in terms of grateful commendation by the inhft> 
bitants of Egina. 

The capital of this island, was, with the exception of 
Napoli di Romania, the cleanest and best looking town, 
we had seen in Greece. The streets were wider than 
usual, and several of the shops were furnished with a 
good supply of European merchandise. The populatioa 
was variously stated at from one to two thousand souls. 



There is an Orphan Asylum at Egina, founded by 
Capodistrlas. The building appropriated to its use was 
constructed of stones obtained fit)m the ruins of the tun- 
ple of JEacus, and is three hundred and sixty feel km^ 
and two hundred and fifty broad, enclosing an aret time 
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hundred feet in length, and one hundred and etghtj'-'five 
in breadth. It contains thirteen apartments for the boyei, 
and twelve for the professors. It is sufficiently capa« 
cious to accommodate six hundred orphans. Four ban-* 
dred were enjoying its benefits, when we were in Egina. 
There were at that time seven professors, the majority 
of whom were Greek priests. There is an apartment 
called the grand chamber, where the youneer boys are 
instrncted on the Lancasterian plan. The beneficiaries 
of this institution are prohibited from reading the works 
of Plato, of many of the Greek poets, and generally of 
all those ancient writers, who inculcate liberal principles 
on government The expenses of this institution are de^ 
frayed from the public treasury. There is a library con- 
nected with it, containing thirty thousand volumes, most 
of which are in the Greek language. At the extremity 
of the apartment appropriated to the library, there is a 
bust of Cs^distrias on a monument coated with stucco, 
in which is inserted a marble slab with an inscription, of 
which the following is a literal translation: <^ The bust of 
Capodistrias, President of Greece, Father and Saviour of 
the Orphans. 1830.^' The institution is certainly one 
possessing high clacims to the gratitude of the Greek 
nation, and would do infinite honour to the memory of 
the deceased President, were it not for the illiberal pro- 
hibition already mentioned. 

In the same apartment with the library, there is a 
large collection of Liares, lachrymatorial vases, sepulchral 
lamps, and other funereal relics, obtained chiefly, though 

^ not wholly, from the Catacombs in the island of Egina. 

' They difier widely in their size, shsqpe and the materials 
of which they are made. Some are of iron, others of 
IBxtremely thin glass, but the msyor part are of terra cotta 
of various degrees of firmness* The lachrymatorial vases 
are generally long and slender, of delicate proportions, 
with two handles, long necks, and flaring mouths. The 
vases designed for preserving the ashes of the dead, are 
generally open; but those for the reception of odours are 
usually in the shape of Florence flasks.^ The lamps are 
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all of terra cotta in the form of an elliptical curve* 
The hole for the wick is on the pointed end; the handle 
is on the opposite side; and on th^ top some of them have 
two holes for pouring in the oil, others only one^ and 
others again appear to have had no other place for re- 
ceiving it, except the aperture for the wick. The en- 
trance to the Asylum is on the south, opposite to which 
is the chapel, and on each side of this there is a large 
apartment, open in front, and supported hy four pilasters. 
In these there is a considerable collection of ancient 
marbles, obtained from various parts of Greece, — ^Egina, 
Athens, Delphi, Delos, Epidaurus, &c. Among those 
particukrly worthy of notice, are the following: First, 
a Venus washing at a fountain. The head of this statue 
4s broken off, but nearly all the other parts, though some- 
what mutilated, still remain. The upper part is executed 
with a delicacy and truth, that would not have disgraced 
the chisel of Praxiteles; but the lower part, particulariy 
the right leg and foot, are in a heavier style: Second, a 
family group, in alto^elievo, on a sepulchral monument, 
consisting of four female figures, and an old man leaning 
on a stafil The scene represents the final adieu of one 
member of the fsonily, and the expression of grief thrown 
into the countenances of the survivors, is full of tender- 
ness and pathos: Third, a statue of a female who has lost 
her head, breasts, and right arm, and is in other respects 
a good deal injured; but enough still remains to show 
that it was entitled to a place among the master pieces of 
the arts: Fourth, a youbg warrior and his horse in alUh 
relievo^ with a boy presenting his helmet, and a serpent, 
an Esculapian emblem, approaching towards his ri^t 
hand: And fifth, a young Bacchus executed with pecu- 
liar delicacy and grace. 

There are in Eeina two Lancasterian schools for boys, 
each containing about one hundred pupils; but female 
education is entirely neglected. The national mint is in 
this island. 
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There are some interesting remains of antiquity in 
and about the city. On a hill just back of it are the Ca- 
tacombs, from which most of theya3es already described 
were obtained. The sepalchres^are very extensive^and 
of various forms and dimensions. We descended into 
one by five steps cut in the native rock. It was of an 
irregular circular shape, thirty-eight feet in circumfe- 
rence, and four high in the highest part In the north- 
west part of the town there is a Mosaic pavement, re- 
cently discovered, covering an area fourteen paces in 
length and eight in width. It is a work of some ele- 
gance, and may have been the pavement of a temple. It 
has been enclosed by a wall by order of Capodistrias. 
Not far beyond this, in the same direction, are the re- 
mains of what some travellers have taken for the temple 
of Venus, mentioned by Pausanias, and others for that 
of .ZElacus, first king of the island; who was honoured 
with an apotheosis. It is evidendy of high antiquity, as 
the proportions of the only column that remains, are 
very incorrect The order is fluted Doric. Some por- 
tions of the cell are yet standing. The temple was built 
of the common soft stone of the island, and its ruins 
have furnished the materials, of which a number of the 
public edifices of Egina have been constructed. 



On Tuesday, the fourteenth of the month, accompa- 
nied by Dr. , I left the ship early in the morning, 

in order to take advantage of the cool of the day to visit 
the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, in the north-east 
part of the island. We procured a pair of mules for our- 
selves, their owners, as usual, accompanying us on foot 
Our animals were caparisoned with rope halters and old 
wooden pack saddles, with two narrow oak boards for 
seats and goats* hair cords for stirrups. They were the 
most obstinate creatures in the world, travelling continu- 
ally in a zig-zag line, all our efforts to the contrary not- 
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withstanding; and each of us got a pretty stoat kick ia 
the course of the journey. 

The temple is about eight miles from the town. Our 
ride over the intervening country was in many respects 
highly interesting. I scarcely recollect to have any 
where else met with such a variety of scenery in so small 
a space. The sublime, the romantic and the pictureaque 
met the eye at almost every successive point The 
whole island, wherever there is soil enough to allow it^ 
is covered with groves <of olives, pomegranates and al- 
mond trees, interspersed with thickets of myrtle, olean- 
der, mastich and other evergreen shrubs. We passed 
through three distinct valleys, separated from each other 
by mountain defiles, and surrounded by lofty hills, 
whose sides exhibited all the gradations of productive- 
ness. 

About midway between the city and the temple, we 
passed the old capital of the island, Kastro, built upon 
the summit of a high conical mountain. It was placed in 
that situation by the Venetians, that they might the mofe 
easily protect themselves against the incursions of pi* 
rates; but, motives of this kind no logger existing to in- 
duce people to make choice of so singular a spot for their 
residence, it has been entirely abandoned. 

On issuing from the defile beyond the last of the ro* 
mantic vales through which we had passed we obtained a 
view of the sea on both sides of the island, and of the tem- 
ple of Panhellenain Jove about a mile and a half before us. 
This stands upon an eminence, which commands an exten- 
sive prospect of the ^gean with its islands, and of the 
territories of Attica, Megara and Corinth. The temple is 
an interesting ruin, as it illustrates the progress of archi- 
tecture. It is not probably so old as that at Corinth, 
but it is undoubtedly one of the most ancient in Greece. 
Its high antiquity is proved by the proportions of the 
columns, which are three feet in diameter and fifteen in 
height, being one diameter too short for the pure Dorie. 
It appears to have been originally supported by thirty- 
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six columns, twenty-three of which are still standing! 
They are of the common stone of the island, and se 
veral of them far advanced in a state of decomposition. 



On our return to Egina, we called for dinner at the 
principal public house in the place. It had no floor ex- 
cept the native earth, and the tables and seats with 
which it was fiirnished, were of rough boards. We call- 
ed for soup among other things, and it was brought on 
in the bowl in which but a few moments before we had 
washed our hands. We did not make a very abundant 
repast. As usual, our landlord attempted to cheat us in 
returning the change for our money. 

The commerce of Egina, though not equal to what it 
formerly was, is rather^on the increase. The chief pro- 
ductions of the island are oil, pomegranates and almonds. 



On Thursday, the sixteenth, we sailed from Egina 
early in the morning, and ran over to Epidaurus to wa- 
ter ship. The coast there is so bold that we approached 
within less than a quarter of a mile of the beach, and an-^ 
chored in seventeen fathoms water. Capt. W. thought 
the anchorage unsafe, and determined to remain there 
only a single day. After dinner, the surgeon, one of 
his assistants, and myself, took advantage of this short 
stay, to pay a visit to the Saratoga of ancient Greece,— 
the sacred enclosure of the Epidarian God. We landed 
on the promontory, where the ancient city stood, and 
where we noticed the remains of buildings along the 
beach. Ruins of temples are said to exist higher up, but 
we had not time to go in search of them. The port of 
Epidaurus was on the opposite side of the promontory. 
• The modern town stands somewhat higher up in the 
plain than the ancient It is a wretched village consist- 
ing of not more than two or three dozen houses. The 
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inhabitants appeared leaa civilized than in almost any 
other part of Greece that we visited. Epidaurus was 
anciently the resort of invalids and people of leisure and 
fashion from all parts of Greece and her numerous col- 
onies, and it was from a village within its territories that 
the patriots of modern Greece published the declaration 
of their independence and the charter of their rights^ 

We procured a set of miserable horses, and a young 
lad for a guide, who accompanied us on foot The dis- 
tance to the sacred enclosure is about ten miles, which by 
hurrying our nags, we travelled in a little more than 
two hours. Our ride, during the first half of the jour- 
ney, lay through the Epidaurian Plain, which is nar- 
row, uneven, and, with the exception of some flourishing 
low vineyards, little cultivated. About an hour from 
the village we left the groves of myrtle, oleander, and 
lentisks, through which we had been passing, and enters 
od a mountain pass, in which we frequenUy observed 
traces of the fortifications, with which it was anciently 
lined. The road, in this part of our ride, was exceed- 
ingly bad, and the scenery marked by a character of 
wildness and grandeur. On each side of us, frowned a 
lofty mountain, and on our right, at a terrific distance, a 
torrent, whose existence we knew only by its brawling 
noise, was dashing over its rock^ bottom. 

The sacred enclosure is an irregular valley, which 
may be from two to three miles in length, and from one 
to two in breadth. It is very beautiful, and appears like 
a little paradise, hemmed in on all sides by mountain 
barriers, whose summits are, for the most part, naked 
rocks, but whose sides are covered with a thick growth 
of shrubbery. Among these mountains, the most re* 
markable are Arachne and Tettyon, on the latter of 
which, the infant Esculapius was found, suckled by a 
|K>at, and guarded by a dos belonging to a herdsman of 
Epidaurus. On entering uie valley, the most conspicu- 
ous object is the ruin, considered the remains of the 
Hospital for lying-in women and dying persons, erect- 
ed by Antoninus Fius. It stands near the centre of 
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of valley. Near it are considerable remains of the 
Bath of Esculapius, built by the same Emperor. It 
waa an oblong building, divided into a great number of 
apartments, and a part of the stone conduit, by which 
it was supplied with water, may still be seen in the 
walls. 

The principal object of our visit was to see the theatre 
built by Polycletus. Its Koilon was excavated in the 
tail of a hill projecting out from the surrounding moun- 
tains. Its remains are the most perfect of the kind that 
we saw any where in Greece. The material of which 
it was built is a coarse pink-marble, and it was finished 
with an elegance surpassing that of any other ancient 
theatre I have ever seen. For a particular description 
of it the reader is referred to the work of Mr. Dodwell. 

Our time was too limited to allow us to search much 
for antiquities — ^we did not find the remains of the Sta- 
dium, nor the marble pavement mentioned by Mr. Dod- 
well, but the extensive foundations, the ruins of aque- 
ducts, the fragments of the shafts, capitals and entabla- 
tures of Doric and Ionic columns, and the numerous 
slabs of marble, with which the valley was covered, 
attested the ancient magnificence of the place. 



Early on the morning of the seventeenth, we sailed 
from Epidaurus. We spent the whole day in beating, 
and at night were becalmed. On the eighteenth, when 
I went on deck, " Sunium's marbled steep*' was seen 
4ome distance ahead. A breeze sprang up after break- 
Cut, and we passed the cape at eleven o'clock, close 
under the Temple of Minerva. We counted twelve 
columns standing, and saw immense masses of marble, 
scattered about m the vicinity, and glittering in the 
bright sun-light This temple, eren in its ruins, is an 
imposing object, as seen by the passing voyager from 
the deck of his vessel, and in the days of its glory, must 
have been an object of peculiar veneration to the Athe- 
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nian sailor. Situated at the extremity of the Attic ter- 
ritory, it was the last object upon which' he gazed when 
bound upon a distant voyage, and the first that greeted 
bis ^ye, when returning to the bosom of his friends in 
his own loved Athena, On the evening of this day we 
parted company with the Boston, she stretching away 
for Marathon, and we for the island of Tenedos.' 



The three following days we had a gale of wind ahead, 
and were beating along the coasts of Mytilene, the an- 
cient Lesbos, and Asia Minor. The former is rocky and 
barren, but the latter, though uncultivated, is very rich, 
and, covered as it is with forests of the Velany oak, pro- 
duces a delicious effect With the island of Lesbos are 
associated some of the most interesting recollections of 
Grecian history and the most beautiful fictions of Gre- 
cian mythology. In the catalogue of its illustrious 
citizens, are the names of several distinguished for their 
attainments in wisdom, poetry and music; and the birth- 
place of Pittacus, Alcseus, Sappho, Anon and Terpander, 
can never cease to be an object of lively interest It was 
to this island that the waves of the sea, as if conscious of 
the precious treasure committed to tJiem, bore the head 
and the lyre of Orpheus, after the former had been tore 
from the body by Bacchantes, on the shores of Thrace. 
They struck the beach near the little town of Methymna, 
whose inhabitants were attracted to the spot where they 
lay, by the sweet tones of the lyre when the wind play- 
ed among its chords. The lyre was suspended by the 
Methymnians in the temple of Apollo, and the Muses 
buried the head of the most favourite of their sons. The 
vales of Lesbos were hung with iBolian harps, and the 
Nine Sifters were accustomed to honour with their pre- 
sence and their music the Lesbian funerals. 
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Late at night, on Tuesday, the twenty-first, we came 
to an anchor in the Straits of Tenedos, directly oppoaiite 
the Tumulus called by the Turks On Tepe, and about 
two miles distant from it. The next morning, the French 
Consul, and a person uniting in himself the dignities of 
English, Russian and Austrian Consuls, came oif from 
Tenedos to risit us, and brought intelligence that the 
plague was raging at Smyrna, and various other places 
along the coasts of Asia, Palestine and Egypt. This 
news was like cold water to our warmest hopes and most 
fondly cherished anticipations. We had expected to 
stand on the summit of Lebanon, to wander amid the 
ruins of Tyre, to drink of " cool Siloa^s'^ 8aci*ed waters, 
to survey the plain of Judea from the heights of Mount 
Zion, and to trace the windings of the Nile and gaze 
upon the territories over which Pharaoh reigned, from 
the burial-places of the Egyptian kings — ^the everlasting 
Pyramids. Such is the ground which Captain W. had 
marked oift for our second cruise, but an instant was suf«' 
ficient to dissolve the whole fabric of our hopes. 

We were unfortunate also in another respect The 
Sultan had been at Tenedos only a few days before our 
arrival there; and as he had frequently expressed a wish 
to see one of our men gf war at his capital, it is not im* 
probable that he would have visited the Constellation, 
and invited her up to Constantinople. 

The trifold dignitary of whom I have already spoken, 
did not appear to consider himself at all degraded by 
taking our clothes ashore to wash, which in due time 
were returned without having been either starched or 
ironed. Consuls in the Levant are not generally persons 
of the most unbending dignity in the world. They are 
for the most part native Greeks, and the only benefit 
they usually derive from their office is the protection of 
the flag it authorizes them to hoist, and the consideration 
it gives them among their fellow citizens. Our Consul 
at Milo was a pilot on board the Boston. 
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The Coristellation remained only three days in the 
Straits of Tenedos. The first was chiefly employed in 
making preparations for future operations, so that we had 
only two to devote to the interesting district of the 
Troad, a period barely sufl&cient to enable us to glance at 
some of the principal antiquities, but scarcely allowing 
us to examine any of them with much minuteness. The 
Troad is' at present thinly peopled, and but small por- 
tions of it are cultivated. The remainder is chiefly cover- 
ed with forests of low ilex and Velany oaks. The 
acorns of the latter are extensively used in dying, and 
are therefore an important article of xiommerce. - We 
saw two English brigs taking on board cargoes of ^b^n. 
A few wretched villages are scattered over this natural- 
ly beautiful and fertile region, the only present repre- 
sentative of the numerous superb cities, by which it was 
once adorned and enlivened. The general characteris* 
tics of the Troad, considered in respect to ancient re- 
mains, may be expressed in few words: It is a vast 
forest of antiquities, consisting of the remains of cities, 
the foundations of buildings, the shafts and capitals of 
columns of all orders, granite soroi, inscribed marbles, 
and a multitude of other marble and granite fragments;, 
too much ruined to admit of classification. 



The Troad, like Athens, is beaten ground. History, 
perhaps, does not furnish a parallel to the eagerness with 
which researches have been pushed in relation to this in* 
teresting region. Industry has exhausted her powers, 
^nd learning her treasures, in identifying its localities 
and illustrating its antiquities. I will not, therefore, tax 
the reader's patience by entering into minutias on these 
topics. We spent one day among the ruins of the city 
of Antigonus — ^Alexandria Troas — and one in making 
an excursion to Bonarbashy, the site, according to Le 
Chevalier, of the capital of Priam. The remains at the 
former of these places are very extensive, and richly re- 
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pay the labour of visiting them. The ruins of the edi- 
fice, commonly known under the name of the Palace of 
Priam, but now generally thought to have been a Bath 
or a Gymnasium, are stupendous. It was built wholly 
of stones of very large dimensions, composed of con- 
glomerations of shells. The theatre, ^bout three-fourths 
of a mile from this ruin, is also a highly interesting relic. 

The proportions, though less beautiful, are larger thaa 
those of the theatre at Sicyon, and the situation is, if pos- 
sible, superior. The prospect commanded by the ridge 
of the Koilon^ is most extensive, and full of interesting 
classical reminiscences. A spectator, standing on this 
point and facing the west, has immediately before him 
the island of Tenedos, beyond which, blue in the dis^ 
tance, appear Lemnos, Imbros, Thasos, and the lofty 
jnountains of Samothrace : on his left stretches the .^gean, 
till its waters seem to rest on the far-off horizon r on hi» 
right, directly beneath his eye, is a forest of dwarf and 
Velany oaks, near the centre of which shoot up, in is6* 
lated sublimity, the ruins of the palace of Priam, and 
still farther on in the same direction he has a map-like 
view of the whole district of the Troad, with the Sigean 
and Ilhoetean promontories, and the Tumuli of ^syetes, 
Ajax, Achilles, and Patroclus: while, by reversing his 
position, he may behold, in beautiful gradation, the suc- 
cessive summits of the Idaean chain, fabled to have been- 
the steps by which Juno ascended to the snowy heights 
of Garganis. 

Bonarbashy is an insignificant village on the banks of 
the Scamander, but, from an inspection of the ground, I 
have no hesitation in avowing my conviction of the cor- 
rectness of Le Chevalier's opinion that it is the site of 
Priam^s Capital, that the heights beyond it are the Acro- 
polis of that city, and that the two springs in its vicinity 
are the '^ Fountains'^ mentioned by Homer, which Hec- 
tor passed when chased by Achilles round the walls of 
Troy. 
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As soon as the decks were swept down after break* 
baty on Saturday, the twenty-fifth, all hands were asain 
called to ^ up anchor/' and. we made an attempt to beat 
up to the mouth of the DardaneRes. As the breeze was 
Kght, a contrary current soon drifted us considerably to 
the leeward of Tenedos, when^ finding it impossible to 
socceed in our attempt, we wore ship, and stood away 
Sot Vourla, where we arrivckl on the twenty-eighth. 
Here we put ourselves in quarantine on account of the 
plague at Smyrna, and waited the arrival of the Boston, 
which came in on the following day from the island oif 
Syra. 

The plague was introduced into Srajrma by a letter to 
a young lady from a friend of hers in Ephesus. She was 
the first victim to its ravages. Its effects were confined 
almost entirely to the native population. The Turks 
buried their dead at night, and the only niode of aaeer- 
taining the number of deaths was by the Consuls' pend- 
ing their Dragomen ta watch the burial-places by night 
The two great scourges of Smyrna are the plague and 
earthquakes. The latter are very common there, but 
generally light, doing little other mischief than that of 
throwing open the doors of the houses, and breaking 
BOW and then a pane of window glass. There was one, 
however, unusually severe, a short time before our arri- 
Tal there in April, which occasioned great alarm for a^ 
yeral days. People lay down at night with every thing 
in readiness for a sudden flight 



On the first day of July we left our anchors^ in the 
Bay of Vourla, intending to touch at some olthe Gre- 
cian islands, on our passage down to Mahon. On the 
mornisff of the second, when I turned out, we were close 
under the town of Scio. This a few years ago was in- 
habited by a crowded and busy population, but it was 
now an utter desolation. There was a line of white for- 
tifications along the beach, over which waved the Mos- 
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lem crescent, and we observed some half dozen cat* 
ques and two or three misticoes in the harbour. The 
town was beautifully situated at the bottom of a narrow 
sloping valley, backed by a range of high and barren 
rocks. Luxuriant olive groves covered this valley, 
which was thickly sowed with villages, populous and 
flourishing in the days of Scions glory, but now almost 
without an inhabitant To the north of the town is the 
green wooded eminence on which the college stood. 
This institution had a high reputation not only in Greece, 
but in all the countries of civilized Europe. Its profes- 
sors were numerous and well educated, and many Eu- 
ropeans sent their sons there to learn ancient Greek. 
It had a library of sixty thousand volumes, which was 
utterly destroyed during Hassan's massacre, — the most 
dreadful recorded on the page of history. 

The inhabitants of Scio, were the most intelligent, re- 
fined and luxurious of the modern Greeks. Of the ancient 
Sciotes, Pliny says that during a period of seven hundred 
years, no case of female infidelity was known to occur 
among them. The Sciote women of modern times have 
been equally celebrated for the same virtue, but the mi- 
serable remnant of the exiled daughters of Scio, without 
father or friend to protect them, were reduced to the 
melancholy alternative of choosing between beggaiy and 
prostitution; and who will wonder that many of them 
preferred the latter? The circumstance that they were 
the first to disgrace the name of their country cannot 
fiail to excite in every generous bosom, however stern 
may be the moral creed it has adopted, the tear of sym- 
pathy rather than the frown of anger. 

The straits of Scio are thirty miles long. The sce- 
nery on both sides is undoubtedly beautiful, but its beau- 
ty has been greatly exaggerated by Dr. Clarke. The 
breeze freshened up a little after noon, and we stood for 
the western extremity of Samos. This island, at a dis- 
tance, appeared as if an earthquake had heaved it from 
the bosom of the deep, its mountains towering to a 
height that surpassed that of any other idand we had 
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seen in the Arohipelaeo^ except Samothrace. We eoast- 
ed close along its northern side as far as the capital. Had 
Dr. C. reserved his raptures till he reached this island, 
he might have lavished them with more propriety upon 
its enchanting scenery. The sublime and the beautiful 
seem here to have contended for dominion, and each to 
have poured forth its peculiar charms, with a most lavish 
prodigality. 

Samos is one of the most fertile and best cultivated 
islands in the Archipelago. It exports oil, wheat, 
onions, and spirits, but its chief commerce consists in its 
wmes, still famed for their excellence. These are ex- 
ported to all the islands of Greece, and to the continents 
of Europe and Asia. 

We ran far enough up the Bay of Ephesus, which is 
formed by a sweeping indenture on the coast, to see 
where that ancient metropolis stood, and then wore ship, 
and began to beat toward the Gydades. The next day 
we were becalmed o£f Nicaria, an island whose naked 
rocks and utter sterility presented a strong contrast to 
the verdant and fertile slopes of Samos. There are a 
few inhabitants on it, and it has a little commerce in 
charcoal. Sunset on this evening was a most splendid 
and lovely scene. The sun went down over the clifib 
of Delos> and as the eye was turned in that direction, the 
broad surface of the ^gean appeared like a sea of molten 
|(old, gently agitated by a passing zephyr. There were 
m sight, at various distances and in different directions, 
the islands of Andros, Tenos, Mycone, Pares, Naxos, 
Nicaria, Samos, Scio, and the loftier portions of the coast 
of Asia Minor. 



The following day, Monday, was the fourth of July, 
and it was one of the most delightful of my life. We 
had a fine breeze from the northward, and sailed through 
the whole group of the Cyclades, running close along the 
coasts of the most interesting of the islands that compost 
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it Mycone, rocky, barren and thinly inhabited, we 
passed early in the morning, leaving it at some distance 
on our starboard beam. A little beyond this, on the op- 
posite side, we brushed along the coast of Tenos, an- 
ciently celebrated for the worship of Bacchus. Under 
the temple of that God, which stood upon a sloping hill 
near the sea, there was a fountain, whose waters once a 
year were miraculously converted into wine. This was 
dealt out in copious measures to the populace, who were 
allowed a drunken frolic for several days, and taught to 
call it piety. Tenos is a large and fertile island, next 
to Samos in beauty, and superior to it in cultivation. It 
almost rivals the latter in height, but its slopes are more 
regular, and completely covered with vineyards and 
olive-groves. Numerous villages are scattered among 
them, and there is one, romantically situated on the very 
summit, just below a craggy rock. The capital stands 
on the water's edge. It is small, and has no port, but 
its neat whitewashed houses, glittering in the clear rays 
of the sun, produced a pleasing effect, as we passed them. 
Its church, standing on an eminence back of the town, is 
the common boast of all the Greeks, and the great Lion 
of the Levant It is visible far out at sea, and its lofty 
domes and steeple, white as new-fallen snow, show to 
admirable advantage. The bosom of the Greek sailor 
swells with feelings of exultation and pride, as his eyB 
catches the first glimpse of this, the most beautiful of 
his country's temples. Tenos produces wine and oil in 
abundance, and is celebrated in the East for its manufac- 
tures of silk. 

Delos and Rhenea are about six miles south of Tenos. 
Mount Cynthus is but a low hill, and the birth-place of 
Apollo -and Diana is now in possession of shepherds, 
while the cemetery of the ancient Delians is tenanted 
only by a few devotees, whose vows exclude them from 
the world, and whose living is confined to fruits and 
vegetables. 

About two hours after passing these islands, we grazed 
along the coast of Syra. This is less beautiful and fertile 
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than Tenos, and the country less thickly peopled; but 
the town appeared more than twice as large as that 
of the latter. Syra has one of the finest harbours in the 
Archipelago. We saw numerous merchantmen and se- 
veral mez^ of war at anchor in it The productions of 
this island are not very abundant, but the excellence of 
its port and its central position have made it the tnire- 
pot of all Greece, and it is rapidly becoming a place of 
commercial importance. 

We passed Naxos, Paros and Thermia, but at too great 
a distance to see them very distinctly. We got a nearer 
view of Serfo and Sefanto, the Seriphos and Syphnos of 
antiquity. It was in the former of these islands that Per- 
seus is said to have changed the inhabitants into rocks 
with the head of Medusa, and the appearance which it 
presents at the present day, does not belie the fable. 
Serfo is thirty-six miles in circumference, and contains 
a population of somewhat more than two thousand soulsi 
It has but one town, with a tolerable port Almost its 
only production is wine, which the natives export to all 
parts of insular and continental Greece. Its wine, both 
white and red, is of an ordinary quality, and is used only 
by those who cannot affi>rd to drink better. It has no 
schools. 

Sefanto was anciently celebrated for the purity of its 
climate, the beauty of its scenery, the fertility of its soil^ 
the excellence of its fruits, and the riches, licentiousness 
and longevity of its inhabitants. It had extensive mines 
of gold and silver, which Apollo destroyed by an inun- 
dation, because its inhabitants refused to pay the cuslo* 
mary tribute of the tenth of their produce to the Del- 
phian shrine. With its mines, it must have lost much 
of its fertility and beauty. It is less rocky than Serfo, 
but the parts which we saw did not exhibit tokens of 
much higher cultivation. 

Sefanto has thirty-two miles of circumference, with a 
population of something like six thousand souls. It has 
comparatively little arable soil, but is said to contain a 
number of handsome gardens. It is famed for the ex* 
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celleDce of itd onions. Of these it exports annually about 
half a dozen cargoes, as also a considerable quantity of 
figSy and in favourable seasons a little oil. Its other pro* 
ductions are not ordinarily more than sufficient for three 
months' consumption. It derives its support from the 
manufacture of coarse white cotton cloth, straw hats, and 
earthenware. These it exports to all parts of the Le- 
vant It produces large numbers of goats, which are 
likewise made an extensive article of commerce. The 
women of Sefanto are said to be the most industrious of 
Greek females. It has two Lancasterian schools, recent- 
ly established, and a classical school of some celebrity, 
founded several years ago, where a number of the dis- 
tinguished men of Greece have been educated. 



Midway between Sefanto and M ilo, the fine breeze 
we had had in the morning died away, and it was amus- 
ing to listen to the prayers of one of our pilots for wind. 
Counting his beads, he would say, *^ Blow, S. Antonio, 
blow — wake up, S. Antonio, and blow — I want to get 
to Milo, to see my wife and children.'' He said that if 
his wife knew he was there, she would put a cat under 
a basket, and the wind would soon blow. His prayers 
were finally answered, and towards sunset a light breeze 
sprang up, but it was midnight before the ship came to 
an anchor in the harbour of his native island. 

The harbour of Milo is one of the finest I have ever 
seen. It is completely land-locked, and capacious enough 
for half the navies in Europe to be moored in it at the 
same time. On the morning after our arrival, in com*- 

pany^ with Dr. y I went ashore at a little village on 

the beach, built by Candiot Refugees, and containing 
from forty to fifty inhabitants. It is at the foot of a hiU 
nearly a mile in circumference, as regular as an artificial 
mound, and surrounded, except where it is washed by 
the sea, by a valley about a quarter of a mile wide. Four 
misticoes and a few caiques were the only vessels in its 
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port The sides of the hill on which it is built, are per- 
forated with ancient catacombs, the largest one of which 
we measured, and found it to be seventeen feet deep, six 
high, and nine wide at the entrance, but fifteen in the 
widest part. 

We proceeded to Eastro, the capital of the island, dis- 
tant an hour from this village. Our route was circuitous, 
leading us over barren hills of tufo and breccia, whose 
summits were covered with large quantities of obsidian. 
We called upon the French Consul General, the Cheva- 
lier M. Louis Brest, by whom we were received with t 
politeness, characteristic of the country of which he was 
a native. M. Brest has superintended the excavation of 
a great many catacombs, and has obtained from them 
numerous antiquities, most of which are now in the Lou- 
vre at Paris. He has long resided in the Levant, and it 
is from him that I obtained most of the statistical infor- 
mation, already detailed in this work, in relation to 
some of the Grecian Islands. His eldest son politely 
accompanied us on a visit to the catacombs and other aiH 
tiquities of the island. 



The town of Eastro, as already stated in a former 
chapter, stands upon the summit of a high conical moun- 
tain. It is cleaner than any other Greek place we vi- 
sited, a superiority which it owes, perhaps, principally to 
its situation. The streets are so steep ^at in many 
places you ascend tliem by means of steps, cut in the na- 
tive rock. The houses are of stone, tolerably well built, 
and about half of them whitewashed. The roofs are flat, 
and composed of a texture of flags, upon which is placed 
a covering of earth and gravel. Some of them are well 
furnished, and their interior is neat and comfortable. The 
people there have a custom of hanging their glass gob- 
lets on little pegs inserted in the walls, and rows of look- 
ing-glasses, with short intervals between them, may 
sometimes be seen extending round a whole apaitment 
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The females of Milb have generally only one of the ele- 
ments of beauty, — ^i. e. fine large black eyes. 

On the summit of the cone, there is a tall pole, fixed 
in the earth, and used by the pilots in determining who 
shall have the piloting of the di£ferent ships that make 
their appearance. Their mode of deciding questions or 
this kind is somewhat singular. They take their sta- 
tions for looking out on the roofs of the highest houses, 
and when a vessel is discovered, whoever strikes the 
pole first, is entitled to be her pilot. 

The island of Milo is of an irregular shape, and is 
about sixty miles in circumference. With the exception 
of a valley that extends two or three miles above the 
head of the harbour, it Is hilly and broken, though not 
sufficiently so to forbid of its being cultivated. The na- 
tive population amounts to two thousand five hundred 
souls, but it has recently been a good deal increased by re- 
fugees from other islands, chiefly Candia. It produces 
grain, wine, flesh, fruits, legumes, and indeed every thing 
except oil, in sufficient quantities for the wants of its in- 
habitants. It exports annually from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred tons of barley, about half that quantity of 
cotton, and a little wool. Its chief commerce consists in 
the exportation of mill stones, salt and gypsum. It sup- 
plies Greece and nearly the whole Ottoman Empire 
with the first of these articles. It abounds in mines of 
lead, copper and iron. The latter particularly is very 
abundant, but none of the mines are wrought It has 
two schools, one on the plan of mutual instruction, con- 
taining one hundred and ten scholars, and a classical 
school, in which forty-seven lads are instructed in ancient 
Greek and the sciences. 



Milo was the last strong-hold of liberty in the Grecian 
islands, but it was unable to withstand the arms and the 
artifices of Athens, and fell finally under the dominion 
of that tyrant Republic. It is at present one of the 
most interesting of the Cyclades^ both on account of the 
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ancient relics existing upon it, and the natural pheno^ 
mena with which it abounds. Its principal antiquities 
are the catacombs, the theatre, and the remains of the 
ancient walls. 

Milo appears to have been one vast cemetery. The 
bases of its hills are every where perforated with sepul- 
chres, many of which have already been excavated, and 
how many more are still waiting that operation, time 
only will reveal. The relics found within them are pre- 
cisely similar to those already described as constituting 
the collection of sepulchral antiquities in the Orphan 
Asylum at Egina. These catacombs range through a 
wide variety both of forms and dimensions. I will en- 
deavour briefly to describe two, one of which is supposed 
to have belonged to a poor, and the other to a rich Hun- 
liy. The entrance to the former is through an exterior 
sepulchre, with which it communicates by means of a 
small rectangular door-way, four feet high and two and 
a half wide. It is twelve feet in length, eight in width, 
and just high enough to enable a common sized man to 
stand upright in it There are five indentures in the 
walls, two on each side, and one at the extremity oppo- 
site the entrance. These are places of deposit for the 
ashes of the dead and whatever was buried with them. 
Those on the sides have circular arches, while the areh 
of that at the extremity is pointed, forming a very large 
obtuse angle. This latter was the depository of the pa- 
rents, those on the right of this were for the daughters, 
and those on the left for the sons. The eldest members 
of the family were always buried nearest the entranee, 
and the most valuable antiquities and ornaments are 
always found in the vault of the eldest daughter. So 
well do the fellows employed in making the excavations 
understand this, that M. Brest assured us that, when- 
ever he had any catacombs opened, he never suflered 
any of them to enter it before himself, even though they 
went without lights. 

The other sepulchre to which I alluded, was conjec- 
tured to have belonged to a rich family, from the value 
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of the ornaments found in it, ^nd from its superior finish. 
The entrance is through an arched way, and it has three 
vaulted depositories on each of its sides. The walls are 
covered with plaster and whitewashed. It is in other 
respects similar to that just described, though of larger 
proportions. 

The theatre was evidently never finished, as there are 
no traces of seats more than one quarter of the way up 
the slope of the Koilon^ while those that do remain are 
in a state of perfect preservation. It is small but of 
harmonious proportions and elegant workmanship. The 
view which it commanded was not extensive, but hand- 
some, embracing the slope of the hill, a part of the har- 
bour, and the lofty heights of Mount Elias on the oppo- 
site sliore. 

The remains of the ancient walls are of Cyclopean 
construction, and very extensive. They are irregular 
in their line of direction, and exhibit two styles of ma- 
sonry, polygonal and rectangular. 

Milo is a field of uncommon richness and interest to 
the naturalist It is evidently of volcanic origin. It 
abounds in minerals, warm baths, sulphur and alum. 



Having waited three days for a fair wind, on Tues- 
day, the twelfth, we weighed anchor and beat out 
Pares was our destination. We grazed along the coast 
of Argentiera, and were becalmed ofi* that of Sefanto. 

The original appellation of Argentiera was Cimoli. 
It was so called from the Cimolean earth found there. 
This was anciently used in fulling, but it is now export- 
ed in considerable quantities to the Greek islands as a 
substitute for soap, when salt water is used. It received 
its modern name from the Venetians, in consequence of 
their having found a rich silver mine on it The ishnd 
is eighteen miles in circuit, and contains nine hundred 
inhabitants. Like Milo, it produces every thing neces- 
sary to supply the wants of its population, and its fruits 
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are said to have a flavour superior to that of those in 
any other part of the Archipelago. It has upwards of 
thirty vessels, engaged chiefly in exporting mili-stoaes 
and salt from Milo. 

On Wednesday the thirteenth we came-to in the har- 
bour of Dthriou, on the southern coast of Paros. The 
next day a large party of us paid a visit to the Grotto on 
the little island of Antiparos. The descent into this sub- 
terraneous wonder of nature was formerly regarded as t 
sort of Malean promontory, before doubling which, it 
was deemed necessary, on account of the supposed perils 
of the attempt, for the visiter to take leave of all he held 
most .dear; but it is now an every day exploit, for the 
performance of which no extraordinary physical strength 
or moral courage is thought to be requisite. The cavern 
is undoubtedly a beautiful and an astonishing production, 
but both its extent and magnificence have been greatly 
exaggerated. We burnt several blue lights, which ren- 
dered every part of it as distinctly visible as if the son 
had been shining there. The appearance it presents is 
that of a vast irregular hall, hung with stalactites of t 
whitish colour, exhibiting every imaginable variety of 
configuration, but we observed none of the sparkling 
brilliancy, the gorgeous colours, or the blazing gems, 
which figure so much in the accounts of early visiters. 

On Friday, the fifteenth, we made an excursion over 
the island of Paros to Paricchia and the Quarries. The 
former is on the site of the ancient capital, which appears 
to have been built almost entirely of marble, as the mar- 
ble fragments in the modern houses are more numerous 
there than even at Athens. It is tolerably well built, 
but has neither cofiee-house nor locanda^ and its streets 
were almost as quiet and silent as if the town had been 
without inhabitants. 

The Quarries, two in number, are of immense extent 
We got torches at a little convent in the vicinity, and 
proceeded to the extremity of one of them. It is five 
hundred and sixteen feet deep. At the entrance of the 
other, we had the gratification of beholding the bass-r^ 
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lief, mentioned by Pliny as a natural curiosity. It is 
evidently artificial, but executed in a heavy, bungling 
style. It is a Silenus, surrounded by thirty-two baccha- 
nalian attendants. There is an inscription underneath, 
in which Adamas Odryses dedicates the group to the 
girls of Paros, who must have felt themselves highly 
flattered by the compliment 

Paros is thirty-six miles in circumference, and contains 
six thousand inhabitants. It has four ports. Ansa, Paric- 
chia, Marmora and Dthriou. The first two only are of 
much importance. Marmora is interesting from its being 
the scene of Lord Byron's <^ Corsair.'' Both Paros and 
Antiparos may be described as vast mountains of marble, 
with here and there a little valley, which admits of being 
cultivated. The former exports considerable wine, and 
has also a little commerce in cotton and cheese. 

We sailed from Dthriou for Napoli, on the nineteenth 
of the month. Here having taken on board a supply of 
wood, we got under weigh again on the twenty-fourth, 
and on the twelfth of August, came-to behind Quarantine 
Island in Port Mahon. 



CONCLUSION. 

Immediately on our arrival, Captain Gordon, of the 
Ontario, came alongside, with information that the Con- 
stellation was to return to the United States in October. 
A whirlwind of delight ran through the ship in an instant 
For several days, this was the only topic of conversation 
among officers and crew. One who has never been absent 
from his country, can have no idea of the luxury there 
is in tlie anticipation of returning to it The JEolian 
harp does not answer more readily to tlie breathii^gs of 
the wind, than the heart to the sounds of country and 
of home. 

Early on Wednesday morning, the fifth of October, we 
stood out of the harbour of Mahon, and stretched away 
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for tlje blue hills of our native America. On the thir- 
teenth we passed the Rock of Gibraltar, and, after a plea- 
sant passage of twenty-nine days, without encountering 
a single head wind, we let go our anchor in the waters 
of the Chesapeake, oflf Old Point Comfort The moment 
when the sailor, stationed at the fore-top-gallant-mast- 
head, caught the first glimpse of the coast along Cape 
Henry, and the cry of "Land !" resounded through the 
ship, was one of the most intense interest and the most 
thrilling delight I have ever known. For two or three 
days after our arrival, the whole crew appeared to be in 
a delirium of joy; and the remembrance of that period 
will ever seem to me more like one of those fairy visions, 
which in sleep sometimes lap the spirit in Elysian bliss, 
than like a scene through which I have really passed. . 



An absence of two years and a half, and a visit to some 
of the most interesting portions of the globe, have been 
far from weaning me from the land of my nativity. The 
more I have seen of foreign countries, the more I have 
liked my own; — its government, its laws, its institutions, 
and the spirit of its inhabitants. My soul has been sick- 
ened at sight of the oppression, ignorance, abjectaess and 
vice, which I have seen to be every where the result of 
arbitrary rule. I contrast with these the equal rights, the 
general intelligence, the independent spirit, and the com- 
parative virtue of my countrymen, and I am proud of the 
name of American. But it does not become us to boast: 
true greatness never plays the part of the braggadocia 
If the people under the despotic governments of Europe 
are less intelligent and happy than we, it is their miafor- 
tune— not their fault; — and they are more deserving of 
our pity than our scorn. 



THE XND. 
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PRIVATE MEMOIRS op NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, fiom 
the French of M. Fauvelet de Bourrienne, Private Secre- 
tary to the Emperor. Second American Edition, with great 
additions ; complete in one volume. 

^'This English translation, which has been very faithfully rendered, is 
still more valuable than the original work, as upon all points where any 
obliquiry from other published recitals occurs, the translator has siven sev- 
eral accounts, and thus, in the form of notes, we are presented with the 
statements obtained from Napoleon's own dictation at St. Helena, tiom the 
Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, of General Rapa of Constant, from the 
writings of the Marquis of Lofidonderry, &c**— 17. Ser. Jour. 

*'The peculiar advantages of position in regard to his present subject, 
solely enjoyed by M. de Boumenne, his literary accomplishments and 
moral qualifications, have already obtained for these memous the first rank 
in contemporary and authentic history. In France, where they had been 
for years expected with anxiety, and where, since the revolution, no work 
connected with that period or its consequent events has created so great a 
sensation, the volumes of Bouryenne have, from the firat, been accepted 
as the only trustworthy exhibition of the private life and political princifdes 
of Napoleon. 

**■ We know from the best political authority now livir^ in Endand, that 
the writer's accounts are perfectly corroborated bv &c\».'-^LU.'Oaz. 

**The only authentic Ufe of Napoleon extant — Courier. 

"This sfdendid publication that literally leaves nothing to be de8ired.-Af2iu: 

**The8e volumes may be read with all the interest of a romance."~Cot<ner. 

** No person who is desirous rightly to appreciate the character of Bona- 
parte, will neglect the perusal of this work ; whoever wishes to know, not 
merely the General or the Emperor, but what the man really was, will 
find htm well pictured here." — TVmes. 

The completest personal recollections of Napoleon that have appearsd." 
— Moni. Post 

** As a part of the history of the -most extraordinary roan, and the most 
extraordinary times that ever invited elucidation, these memmrs must con- 
tinue to the latest ages to be records of invaluable interest"— Xi^ Qiiz. 

NARRATIVE op a VOYAGE to the PACIFIC and «BH- 
RING*S STRAIT, to co-operate with the Polar Expeditions : 
performed in His Majesty's ship Blossom, imder the command of 
CaptF.W. Bbbchey,R.N. intheyearsl825,26,27,2a 8va 
*«The most interesting oT the whole series of expeditions to the North 

Pole." — Quarterlv Revieta. 
**This expedition will be for ever memmtible as one vhich has added 

immensely to our knowledge of this earth that we inhabit"— -fZocfaoootf'f 

Magazine. 
^ Captain Beechey's work is a lasting moDoment of his q[wn abOitics, 

and an honor to his country.— Xit daz. 

A GENERAL VIEW of the PROGRESS of ETfflCAL 
PHILOSOPHY, chiefly during the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth centuries. By Sm James MACsnrrosH, M. P. In ^a 
''This, in our humble ooinion, is the best oflG^pring of the pen of an au- 
thor who fii philosophical spirit, knowledge and reflectkm, richne« of 
moral sentiment, ana eleji^ance of style, has altogether no superior— per- 
haps no equal— among his contemporaries. Some time ago we made co- 
pious extracts from this beautiful work. We could not recommend tbf 
wbde too earnestly."— i>^[ifum(i2 Quzette, 
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Tm ALHAMBRA; a Series of Tales and Sketches of the Moon 
and Spaniards. By the author of the Sketch-Book. In 2 vd& 

" We have read a part of Washington Irving's new SkeUh Book, the scene of 
which is Spain, the most romantic of European countries, and the best knows 
by the gifted author. His style has lost nothins of its peculiar charm.— his de- 
scriptions are as graphic as usual, and enlivened with racy anecdotes and bappy 
reflection. We sliall probably soon furnish a specimen of this work, from lae 
whole of which we expect gratification.**— A*at. Oax$tt§. 

Thk bravo. By the author d* the "Spy," •'Pilot,'' "Red 

Rover," &c. In 2 vols. 12ma 

** ]Let us honestly avow in conclusion, that in addition to the chann of an 
interesting fiction to be found in these paffes, there ia more menial power 
in them, more matter that settf people thinking, more of that qualiw that 
is accelerating the onward movement of the world, than in all the Scotch 
novels that have so deservedly won our admiration." — New Monthly Mag. 

"This new novel from the pen of our countryman, Cooper, will win new 
laurels for him. It is full of dramatic int^est — ", hair-bread ih eecapes"— 
animated and bustling scenes on the canals, in the prisons, on the Kiako, 
in the Adriatic, and in the streets of Venice." — N. Ir. Courier ^ Enquirer. 

** Of the whole work, we may confidently say that it is very able — a pe^ 
fbrmance of genius and power." — Nat. Gazette. 

** The Bravo will, we tnink, tend much to exalt and extend the &ine of 
its author. We have hurried through its pages with an avidity which 
find its apology in the interesting character of the incidents and the veiy 
vivid ana grajMiic style in which they are described." 

By the same author. 
Thb HEIDENMAUER, or Pagan Camp. In 2 vols. (In 

SALMONIA ; or, Days of Fly Fishing ; by Sm H. Davt, 
*• We are surprised, in meeting with an American reprint of this detiffetflU 

volume, that a work so universally popular has not heea before repttbUaked ia 

this country.**— JV. Y. Jimtriean. 
" One of the most delightful labors of leisure ever seen ; not a few of tte 

most beautiflil phenomena of nature are here lucidly exptained.** — Chmt. M$g 

Thb natural fflSTORY of SELBORNE. By the Itte 
Rev. Gilbert Whitb, A. M., Fellow of the Oriel CoUege, 
Oxford, with additions, by Sir William Jardine, Bart F. R. 8. 
E. F. L S. M. W. S., author of " Illustrations of Ornithology." 
* * White*s History of Selbome,* the most fludnating piece of rural writiay 

and sound English fibilosophy that has ever issued from the press.**- ^ ' 

Thb Mechanism of thb heavens, by Mr& Soi 

In 18mo. 

' We possess already iamimerabto discourses on Astronomf, ia whick tkt 
wonders of the heavens and their laws are treated of; but we can aay Most 
conscientiously that we are acquainted with none— not even La Flacels ewa 
beautiful expoH in his System da JWmde,— in wbleh all that is esseotiallj iBl8r> 
esting in the motions and laws of the celestial bodies, or which is capable «f 
popular eaaneiation, is so admirably, so frapbically, or we laay add, ao aa> 
aifectadiv and simply placed before us. * * * Is it aikiog too nwacJi oC Mia 
Somervilie to express a hope that she will allow tbii beautifhl prelimioary 
DisMrtation to be printed eeparately. for the delisbt and inetrocUon of tlMi- 

I sands or readers, young and old, who cannot understand, or are too iadoleat 
to apply themselves to the more elaborate parts of the work 7 If sfee will «• 
xminr flKS""** ^ ***" ^^ ^^ endeavoti to malte its merita kaowa.* 
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IN PREPARATION. 

The family CABINET ATLAS, constructed upon an ori- 
ginal PLAN : Being a Companion to the EncyclopeBdia Ameri- 
cana, Cabinet Cyclopsedia, Family Library, Cabinet Library, &c 

This Atlas comprisRS, in a volume of the Family Library size, nearly 100 Mam 
and Tables, which present equal to Fifty Thousand Jfavaes </ Placet; a body 
of information three times as extensive as that supplied by the generality of 
Quarto Mioses. 

Opinions oftJie Public JoumaU, 

" This beautiful and most useful little volume,** sayi the Literary Gaaette, 
"is a perfect picture of elegance, containing a vast sum of geographical infor- 
reation. A more instructive little present, or a gift better calculat«d to be long 
preserved and often referred to. could not be ofl^red to fkvored youth of either 
sex. Its cheapness, we must add, is another recommendation ; for, although 
this elegant publication conuins 100 beautiful engravings, it is issued at a price 
that can be no obstacle to its being procured by every parent and friend to youth.** 

" This Atlas far surpasses any thing of the kind which we have seen, and if 
made to suit tlie popular libraries which Dr. Lardner and Mr. Murray are now 
sending into every family in the empire.**— JMimtJk/jf Review. 

" Its very ingenious method of arrangement secures to the geographical stu- 
dent the information for which hitherto he has been obliged to resort to works 
of* the largest dimensions.**— ^t^naum. 

** This miniature and beautiful Atlas is likely to supersede, for geaaral pur- 
poses, maps of a more expensive and elaborate character. It appears to us to 
answer the double purpose of exercising the attention, while it imprints all that 
is important in Geography on the memory.*' — Mlas. 

" The workmanship is among the best of the kind we have ever witnesMd.**— 
Examiner. 

" It contains all the information to be derived from the most expensivt and 
unwieldy Atlas.*'— KorA GouranL 

** An excellent little work, engraved with a cleameia and correctness which 
is auite surprising : when complete, travellers will have a system of Geography 
and a complete Atlas, which they may carry in their pocket.**— 5^ee(«tor. 

*' This is the most perfect gem of an Atlas which has ever been published.**— 
Bristol Journal. 

" It corresponds in size with those popular publications to which it will fbrm 
so useful an addition— namely, • The Family Library,* * The Classical Library,* 
and * Cabinet Cyclopedia.* ^'— Court Journal. 

** Nothing could be devised better calculated to impress upon the mind a know- 
ledge of the general principles of Geography, than the plan Of this publication." 
— 7Tk« Warder, 

'* It will be a crying shame in this age of intellect, if this able and beautiftil 
work be not extensively patronized ; but we cannot doubt the success which we 
feel assured its intrinsic merits must secure to iV— Intelligencer. 

"It is scarcely in the nature of things, that a work of so much public service 
should fail in meeting with that extensive patronage which can alone remuna- 
rate the projectors."- i>erf» fntelligencer. 

** The plates are beautifully executed ; and the geographical student may ob- 
tain in this little work, such is the excellence of its arrangement, as much in> 
formation as he could gain by wading through several lK)oks of ftir greater 
bulk.'*— WwWy Dispatch. 

*' We have seldom seen a work so perfect in its arrangement, and so elegant 
in its execution."— For* Courant. 

** For the accuracy of its delineation, and the extent of the infbrmation which 
it conveys, it stands without a rival in English topography."— J'VtfwiMia't/oitrn, 

'• The plan of this useful and elegant work may, indeed, be called original 
The style and execution of the Maps are of the first character."— fF()o/iiwr*«JBx«- 
ter and Plymouth Chuette. 

•• This work is one t)f the most useful publications which has yet issued from 
the press; it will be an unique and brilliant accession to the library, and a very 
usenil work to the student in Geo^rHphy."— Reading Mercury ^ Oiford OazetU. 

*' Its qualifications will render it one of the most popular, highly interesting, 
and useful publications of the dhy.'''—Lirerpool Courier. 
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NOTES ON ITALY, durmg the years 1829-^. By RsMBRAnrr 

Pkalk. In 1 vol 8va 

*' Thi« artist will gratify all reasonable expectation ; he it neither oMaiiu- 
tious, nor dofmatical, nor too minute ; he is not a partisan nora carper; tie ad- 
mires without servility, he criticises without malevolence; his irankjfe«s and 
good humor give an agreeable color and effect to all his decisions, and the object 
of thdm ; his Dook leaves a useful general idea of the names, works, and deseru. 
of the great masters; it is an instructive and entertaining index." — JVot. Omz. 

** We have made a copious extract in preceding columns from this interastioff 
work of our countryman, Rembrandt Peale, recently published. It has reeeived 
high commendation from respectable sources, which is Justified by the portioa* 
we have seen extracted.**~C^meretaZ Jidnertuer. 

** Mr. Peale must be allowed the credit of candor and entire freedom from afbc- 
tation in the Judgments he has passed. At the same time, we shouM not omit to 
notice the variety, extent, and minuteness of his examinations. No cborcb, 
gallery, or collection, was passed by, and most of the individual pictorea arv 
separately and carefully noticed.**— wfia. Quarterlf Rtview. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEGH, with 
some account of the Period in which he lived By Mrs. A. T. 
Thomson. With a portrait 
" Such is the outline of a life, which, in Mrs Thomson's hands, is a mine of ia 

terest ; from the first page to the last the attention is roused and sustained, ami 

while we apfvove the manner, we still more applaud the spirit in which it m 

executed.**— Literary Oaum. 

" In all respects a most appropriate volume for the Cabinet Library. We 
shall take an opportunity in another notice, to give some of the many intereM- 
ing passages in the volume that offer themselves for quotation.'*— A*. T. Jtwm. 

** The book is onquestionably the best Life of Ralegh that bo ever beea I 
written.*'— wf/Aaia. 

** This if a piece of biography which combines the fascinationa of romance 
with the deeper interest that attaches to historical narrative.**— AmuA. PatHst 



ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITIONS 

OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS. 



WORKS OF JOANNA BAILUE. Complete in 1 volume 8va I 
(In the press.) | 

WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. In2 vola 8va, with t por- 
trait 

WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. In 2 volumes 8va, with 
a portrait (In the press.) 

SELECT SPEECHES of the Rt. Hon. GEORGE CAN- 
NING. Edited bv Robert Walsh, Esq. With a Biomphical 
and Critical Introauctionf by the Editor. 1 vol 8va (In preaa) 

SELECT SPEECHES of the Rt. Hon. WILLIAM HDS- 
KISSON, AND of THE Rt. Hon. WILLIAM WINDHAM. 
Edited by Robert Walah, E«i. With a Biographical tod 
Critical Introduction, by the Editor. In 1 vol. 8va (In pre«) 
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TBS FSSOPUETS XJ8BART. 

** The editors and publishers should receive the thanks of the present 
generation, and the gratitude of posterity, for being the first to prepare in 
this lansuaee what deserves to be entitled not the ENCYCLOPiEDIA 
AM)£RJUANAt but the people's ubrary." — N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

Ju9t Published, by Carey Sp Lea, 

And sold in Philadelphia hy E. L. Carey ^ A. Hart ; in New-York by 
G.dr C.4r H. Carvill ; m Boston by Carter f Hendee ; in Baltimore by E. 
J. Coale, ^ W.^ J. Neal : in Washington by Thompson ^ Homans ; in 
Richmond by J.H. NatJi ; in Savannah by W. T. WUtianu; in Charleston 
by W. H. BerreU ; in New-Orleans by W. MKean ; in Mobile by Odiome 
f Snuth i and by the principal booksellers throughout the Union. 

VOLUME 9, 
OONTAZVZHO ABOUT 1,600 ARTZOI1E8, 

(To be continued at intervals of three months^) 

OP THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA: 

A 

POPULAR DICTIONARY 

OP 

ARTS. SCIENCES, LITERATURE, HISTORY, AND POLITICS, 

BEOnOHT DOWN TO THE PRBSEMT TUtK, AHD IlfCLDBIlfO ▲ COnODS 
COLLECnON OF ORIOINAL AETIOLKS IM 

' AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY: 
On the basis of the Seventh Edition of the German 
CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 



Edited by FRANCIS LIEBER, 

A8BI8TBD BT 

EDWARD WIGGLESWORTH and T. G. BRADFORD, EgQW. 



tS TWELVE LARGE VOLUMES, OCTAVO, PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

BOUND IN CLOTH, TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF EACH. 

EACH TOLDm WILL OONTAIN BKTWKKN 600 AND 700 PAGES. 



"THE WORLDRENOWNED CONVER^ATIONSLEXICON."-J5««»i6«r/* 

" To supersede cumbrous Encyclopeedias, and put within the reach of the poor* 
ert man, a complete /tftrary, equal to about forty or fifky tood-siaed octavos, em- 
bracing every poMible subject of interest to the number of 80,000 in all— provided 
be can spare either Arom his earnings or his extravacaneies. twentv cents a week, 
for three years, a library so contrived, as to be equally suited to the learned and 
the unlearned,— the mechanic— the merchant, and the professional man.' —A", r. 
Oeuritr and Inquirer, 

*' The reputation of this valuable work has augmented with ^ach volume ; and 
if the unanimous opinion of the press, uttered from all quarters, be true,, which 
in this instance happens to be the case, it is indeed one of the best of publica- 
tions. It should be in the possession of every intelligent man, as it is a Hbrary 
in itself, comprising an immense mass of lore upon almost every possible sab- 
jeet, and in the cheapest possible form.**— JV. T. MirreT. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 



MoBE than half of the volumes of this work are now before the poblie. 
and the reception thej^have met with is the best evidence that the pobtisb* 
ers have fulfilled the promises made at its outset They have now only to 
promise, for the editors and themselves, that no exertion shall be spared to 
render the remaining volumes e<|ual to those already published, and ihm 
sustain the reputation it has acquired. The subscription is large, and in- 
creasing ; and in those quarters where its circulation is greatest, and where 
it is belt known, there is a constantly increasing demand. The pobliBben 
invite the attention of those who may not alreadv have poeseesed tberoselvss 
of it, or may not have had an opportunity to become acquainted with it« 
merits, to tne following account of^ the original work, upon which it h 
based, and which is termed by the Edinburgh Review — 

TBK WOELD-BKNOWNED UEIFZIO CONVEJtSATIONB LKZlOOIf. 

It was intended to supply a want occasioned by the character of the- 
age, in which the sciences, arts, trades, and the various forms of know- 
iMge and of active life, had become so much extended and diversified, 
that no individual engaged in business could become well acquainted with 
all sufcgects of general mterest ; while the wide difiusion of infbrmatioQ 
rendered such knowledge essential to the character of an accomplisbcd 
man. This want, no existing works were adequate to supply. Boobs treat- 
mg of particular branches, such as gazetteers, &c. were too oonfined is 
character; while voluminous EncyclopiBdias were too learned, acientilic, 
and cumbrous, being usuallv elaborate treatises, reouiring much study or 
previous acquaintance witn the subject discussed. The cooduciois cf 
the Conversation Lexicon endeavored to select from every branch of 
knowledge what was necessary to a well-informed mind, and to give point 
lar views of the more abstruse branches of learning and sdenoe; urn- 
their readers might not be incommoded, and deprived of pleasure or ini- 
]>rovement, by ignorance of &cts or expressions used in booKs or conversa- 
tion. Such a work must obviously be of great utiUty to every class of 
readers. It has been found so much so in Germany, that it is m«t with 
everywhere, among the learned, the lawyers, the military, artists, met- 
chants, mechanics, and men of all stations. The reader may jndg^ bow 
well it is adapted to its object, from the circumstance, that though ic now 
consists of twelve volumes, seven editions, comprising about one avn- 
DEED THOUSAND COPIES, havc been printed in less than fifteen jreais. It 
has been translated into the Swedish, Danish and Dutch languages, and a 
French translation is now preparing in Paris. 

In the preparation of die American edition, no expense has been spared 
to secure the ablest assistance, and the editors have been aided by aaiiy 
gentlemen of distin|fuished aUlity. 

The American Biographv, which is very extensive has been fiunaiisd 
by Me. Walsh, who has lonfr paid particular attention to that branch ot 
QUI Uteretore, and fitwi materials in the coUectioo of which he has been 
engaged for some years. For obvious reasons, the notices of distiii|iiishad 
Americans will be oonfined to deceased individuals : the Europeanbioaa' 
phy GontaiBS notices of all distinguished living characters, aa weu •• 
those of past times. 

The articles on Zoology and the varions branchea of Natural Seaaoea, 
and those on Chemistry and Mineralo^, have been prepared expnasly 6r 
this work by gentlemen distinguished m the several departments. 
. In reUitkm to the Fme Arts, the work is exceedindy rich. Great atlM- 
turn was given to this in the German work, and the Editors have baaa 
•»»oua to render it, by the necessary additions, as perfect as possiblaw 

To gentlemen of the Bar, the work will be peculiarly vmloable, m n 
S^J^^'" '^C^ subjects are treated, .an account is n van of E iMii s k, 
French, German and American Law. 
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^ Witnesses Hrom every part of the country concurred in declarins that tbe 
Encyclopaidia Americana was in a fair way to degrade the -dignity of learning, 
and especially the learning of Encyclnpeedias, by making it too cA«ap— that the 
maltitudes of all classes were infatuated with it in sayinff in so many #ords 
from the highest to the lowest. * tbe more we see of the work the better we like 
it,' "— JV. r. Courier and Inquirer. 

** Tbe articles in the present volume appear to us to evince the sameLrfibility 
and research which gained so fkvorable a reception for the work at its com- 
mencement. The Jippendix to the volume now before us, containing an account 
of tbe Indian Langua^ee of America, must prove highly interesting to the reader 
in this country; and it is at once remarkable as a specimen of history and phi- 
tology. The work altogether, we may again be permitted to observe, reflects 
distinguished credit upon the literary and scientific character, as well as the 
•cholarship of our country."— CAar/M«m Courier, 

"The copious information which this work affords on American subjecta, 
Ajlly justifies its title of an American Dictionary; while at tbe same time the 
extent, variety, and felicitous disposition of its topics, make it tbe most conve- 
Bieot and satisfactory Encyclopedia that we have ever seen."— JVotionaf Jrama^ 

** If the succeeding volumes shall equal in merit the one before us, we may 
confidently anticipate foir the work a reputation and usefulness which ought to 
secure for it tbe most flattering encouragement and patronage."— Jlufera/ QaieUe. 

" The variety of topics is of course vast, and they are treated in a manner 
which is at once so full of information and so interesting, that the work, instead 
of being merely referred to, might be regularly perused with as much pleasure as 
jkkAV^— Baltimore American. 

"We view it as a publication worthy of the age and of the country, and can- 
not but believe the discrimination of our countrymen will sustain the publish- 
ers, and well reward them for this contribution to American Literature."— Bc^ 
•iaMTs Patriot, 

" It reflects the greatest credit on those who have been concerned in its pro- 
dnction, and promises, in a variety of respects, to be the best as well as the most 
compendious dictionary of tbe arts, sciences, history, politics, biography, Slc. 
which has yet been compiled. The style of the portion we have read is terse 
and perspicuous ; and it is really curious how so much scientific and other in- 
fcrmation could have been so satisfactorily communicated in such brief limits." 
—Jf. T. Evenifig Post 

" A compendious library, and invaluable book of reference."— JV*. Y. American, 

"Those who can, by any honest modes of economy, reserve the sum of two 
dollars and fifty cents quarterly, from their family expenses, may pay for this 
work as fast as it is published ; and we confidently believe that they will find at 
tbe end that they never purchased so much general, practical, useful information 
at io cheap a rate."— Jimraaf «f Education. 

" If the encouragement to the publishers should correspond with the testimony 
in favor of their enterprise, and the beautiful and fkitbful style of itij execution, 
(be hazard of the undertaking, bold as it was, will be well compensated ; and 
oar libraries will be enriched by the most generally useful encyclopedic diction- 
ary that has been oflered to the readers of the English language. Full enough 
for the general scholar, and plain enough for every capacity, it is fkr more con- 
ifnffnt, in every view and form, than its more expensive and ponderous prede- 
cessors"- jJin«rico» Farmer. 

. "The high reputation of the contributors to this work, will not fhil to insure 
it a favoraole reception, and ita own merita will do the rest."— <SU/iaiaii'« Joum. 

" Tbe work will be a valuable possession to every family or individual that 
can affiml to purchase it ; and we take pleasure, therefore, in extending the 
knowledge of its merits."— JVIittma/ JntelUgeneer. 

"The Encylopndia Americana is a prodigious improvement upon all that has 
lone before it ; a thing for our country, as well as the country that have it birth, 
to be proud of; an inexhaustible treasury of useful, pleasant, and familiar learn- 
ing on every possible subject, so arrangra as to be speedily and safety referred to 
<M emergency, as well as on deliberate inquiry; and better still, adapted to the 
understanding, and put within the reach of the multitude. * * * The Ency* 
eiopsBdia Americana is a work without which no library worthy of the name 
can hereafter be made up.*'— raniee. 
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**Tbif work appeani to improve m it inoef flrom the preat. The niuBlwr vi 
able wrtten, who contribute original matter in all the departmenu of literatart 
and tcienoe is amply eufilcient to sive it celebrity and high character. Tb mta 
engaged in the active pursuits of life— whose time is precioua— this popular dK- 
tionary it a most valuable and ready mode of reference. It embraces bnff 
views and sketches of all the late discoveries in science— and the preaetit 6o»li 
tion of literature, politics, &c &c. Every merchant's counting-room— «rprT 
lawyer's library— every mechanic— every (krmer ought to poaaesa a copy of liut 
useful and valuable work.**— O^u Her. 

**From the specimen which has already been |iven, we have no beriuiioa is 
saying, that in regard to intelligence, skill, and fhithful diligence, it ia a wart 
of the very highest order. We know of no similar publication that can hear 
any comparison with it fat the rich variety of valuable information, whkb ii 
condenses within so small a c3mpass. It is free fVom all the narrownaaa of E^- 
lish prejudice, it contains many important and interesting details which can fer 
found in no JBnglish production, and is a work which could be written by mam 
but German scholars, more than two hundred of whom were ampioyad ia tte 
original compilation."— AM(on 0b9wv9r, * 

**This cannot but prove a valuable addition to the literatofe of tha ■ga.**— 
Jit. AivtrOt^r, 

** The vast circulation this work has had in Europe, where it hae already ban 
reprinted in fbur or Ave languages, not to speak of the numeroaa Oermaa c* 
tions, of which seven have been published, speaks loudly in fkvor of iu ioti 
merit, without which such a celebrity could never have been atuined. Tb 

man engaged in public business, who needs a correct aitd ample book of 

ence on various topics of science and letters, the Encydoptsitia Americana «4 
be almost invaluable. To individuals obliged to go to aituationa where boci* 
are neither oumerous nor easily proaired, the rich contents of tliew twelve vafr 
umes will prove a mine which will amply repay iu purchaser, and be with dl* 
cully exhausted ; and we recommend it to their patronage in Um full ouarictfea 
oflti worth. Indeed, it is difficult to say to what clase of readers such a task 
would not prove ueeftjl, nay, almost indispensable, since it combioes a gnel' 
amount of valuable matter in small compass, and at moderate espeoee. aad» 
in every respect well suited to augment tiie reader's stock of ideas, and i 
of conversation, witliout severely taxing tine or fatiguing attaniioa.^ 
IM/y JtdvertUt. 

"The department of American Biogniphy, a snlOect of which it shoaM fee 4m- 
gtrnceftil to be ignorant, to the degree that manjr are, is, in this work, a sisai 
nent Mature, and has received the attention of one of the most inrtsftusatfc 
writers in this department of ateratuie, which the pmsent age can tkg^i^ 
JsUsa Otmritr, 

** According to the plan of Dr. Lieber, a deslderitaro will be soppUad ; tlit sab- 
stance of contemporary knowledge will be brought within a snail tamfmrn:- 
and the character and uses of a manual will be imparted to a kind of pakbcs 
tion beretofbre reserved, on strong sheltes, tor occasional re fei e a ca. Wf tkmr 
who understand the German laoauage, tiM Ontt$r$mU0n t^xic9m is rfirealv^ ^s 
times fbr one application to any English SneydopBdia.**— AMeaal Oatatta. 



** The velnme now published is not only highly honorable to the taale, \_^ ,. 

and industry of its editors and publishers, but furnishes a proud snmpla of ito 
accuracy and elegance with which the most elaborate and important liicrary 
enterprises may now be accomplished in our country. Of the manner ia vibra 
the editors have thus fbr completed their usk, it is impossible, in the eowsa ef a 
brief newspaper article, to speak with adequate Jastiee.**— Jssiea ^- " • " ^ 



** It continues to be particularly rich in the departments of Biofrap^ aad 
Natural History. When we look at the large mass of miscellaneous kaowtc^ 
spread before the reader, in a form which has never been squalled for its raadaa 

3eation, and conveyed in a style that cannot be surpassed for propriety aad h». 
«cnity. we cannot but think that the American BneydopBdia fiiii.,!". 
■<^ln«v«ry eoUeoUon, in which works of reference form a r****^** fc-jt 
tr% rmtrtH, * ■ 

r/1^ «1» keel work of the kind ever oflbred for sale in tWe 
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CABSmBT CYCIiOPiEDIA, 

CONDUCTED BY THE 

REV. DIONYSIUS LARDNER, LL.D. F.RS. L.&.E. 
M-R-LA*. F.L.S. F.Z.S. Hon.F.C.P.S. M. Ast. S. ^bc && 

ASSISTED BY 

EMINENT UIERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN. 



Now Publishing by Carey ^ Lea, and for sale by aU Booksellers. 

This work will form a popular compendium of whatever In useful, instructive, 
•od interesting, in the circle of human knowledge. A novel plan of publication 
and srrangenient has been adopted, which presents peculiar advantages. With- 
out fully detailing the method, a few of these advantages may be mentioned. 

Each volume will contain one or more subjects uninterrupted and unbroken, 
and will be accompanied by the corresimnding plates or other appropriate illus- 
trations. Facility of reference will be obtained without fettering the work by 
a continued alphabetical arrangement. A subscriber may omit particular, vol- 
ooiea or setn of volumes, without disintegrating his series. Thus each purchaser 
may form from the -'Cabinet" a Cyclopedia, more or less comprehenifiive, as 
nay suit his means, taste, or profession. If a subscriber desire to discontinue 
the work at any stage of its publication, the volumes which he may have re- 
.eeived will not lose their value by separation from the rest of the work, since 
ibey will always either be complete in themselves, or may be made so at a trifling 
fxpense. 

TTie purchasers will never find their property in this work destroyed by |he 
l^jblication of a second edition. The arrangement is such that particular vol- 
umes may be re-edited or re-written without disturbing the others. The "Cabi- 
lax CrcLOPiEoiA '* will thus be in a state of continual renovation, keeping pace 
with the never-ceasing improvements in knowledge, drawing within its circle 
from year to year whatever is new, and casting oflT whatever is obsolete, so as to 
form a constantly modernized Cycloptedia. Such are a few of the advantages 
which the proprietors have to oner to the public, and which they pledge them- 
selves to realize. 

Treatises on subjects which are technical and professional will be adapted, 
Bot so much to those who desire to attain a practical proficiency, as to those 
wbo seek that portion of information respecting such matters which is generally 
expected from well-educated persons. An interest will be imparted to what is 
ahgtract by copious illustrations, and the sciences will be rendered attractive, by 
treating them with reference to the most familiar objects and occurrences. 

The unwieldly bulk of Encyclopoedias, not less than the abstruse discussions 
which they contain, has hitherto consigned them to the library, as works of only 
Ofcasional reference. The present work, from ils portable form and popular style, 
will claim a place in the drawing-room and the boudoir. Forming in itself a 
Cunplete Library, affording an extensive and infinitely varied store of instruc- 
tion and amusement, presenting just so much on every subject as those not pro- 
Isasionally engaged in it require, convenient in size, attractive in form, elegant 
in illustrations, and most moderate in expense, the "Cabinet Ctclopjedia** will, 
it is hoped, be found an object of paramount interest in every family. 

To the heads of schools and all places of public education the proprietors trust 
tbat this work will particularly reconunend itself. 

It seems scarcely necessary to add, that nothing will be admitted into the 
puges of the '' Cabinet Ctclopjedia '^ which can have the most remote tendency 
to offend public or private morals. To enforce the cultivation of religion and 
the practice of virtue should be a principal object with all who undertaka to 
Inform the public mind ; but with tho views just explained, the conductor of this 
-work feels these considerations more especially pressed upon his attention. 
Parents and guardians may, therefore, rest assured that they will never find it 
necessary to place a volume of the " Cabinet " beyond the reach of their children 
or pupils. 
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C0N8IDKRABLE progrett having been made in tint work, the pu ' 
wiih to direct the attention of the public to the advantasea by « : 
ia diatinguished from other aimilar monthly publicaiiona. 

It ia not intended that the Cabinet Cyclopedia shall ibmi an :- 
nable aeriea, in which any work of interest which may preaeot it^ 
time to time can claim a place. Its subjecta are classified atcr ' 
the usual divisions of literature, science, and art Each divisioa ch <i > 
traced out, and will consist of a determinate number of Totuir.r* 
though the precise extent of the work cannot be fixed with cena 
there is a limit which will not be exceeded ; and the subacribets n: 
forward to the possession, within a reasonabl^me, of a cocnplt-t^ 
of instruction, amusement, and general reierence, in the re|fular i 
a popular Cyclonedia. 

The several classes of the work are— 1, NATURAL PHILOSO^- 
The USEFUL and FINE ARTS; 3, NATURAL HISTTORY; 4, ■ 
RAPHY; 5, POLITICS and MORALS; 6, GENERAL UTEK.\. 
and CRITICISM; 7. HISTORY; 8, BIOGRAPHY. 

In the above abstruse and technical deparlmenti of knowledr* i 
tempt has been made to oonvev to the reader a general acqaaintal - 
these snbjects, by the use or plain and ftmihar language, a;>, * 
and well-executed engravings, and copious examplea and illu 
taken from objects and events with which every one ia acquaint- . 

The proprietors formerly pledged themselves that no exem*s • 
be spared to obtain the aupport of the moat distinguished laleni c f - 
They trust that they have redeemed that pledge. Abdoqc tL«- ^ 
already published in the hterary department, no leas than Mr hs^* 
the production of men who stand in the first rank of literair u> 
James Mackintosh and Sir Walter Scott In the scientific Qefar 
work has been produced from the pen of Mr. Herschel, whicti *■ . > 
Iffonounced by the highest livins authority on subjecia of geoer*. 
phy, to oontam " the noblest ooservationa on the value of kr - 
which have been made since Bacon," and to bo ** iha fina 
loaophical genius which thia age has seen." 



The fdUmng is a mieeUenfram ikthHtf ConCrdatara 

The Right Honorable Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH, BiP. 

The Right Rev The Lord Biahop of Cloyne. 

Sir WALTER SCOTT. Bart 

JOHN FREDERICK WILUAM HERSCHEL. Eaq. 

THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 

J. a BIOT. Member of the French Inrtilnta. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet Laureate. 

The Baron CHARLES DUPIN, Member of die Royal bntcv 

Chamber of Deputies. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. Esq. T. R MACAULEY, Eaq »• 

DAVID BREWSTER LLD. J. C. L SISMONDI. ofCr - 

Capt HENRY K ATER, Vice Phmdent of the Ro'al Society. 
Tno ASTRONOMER ROYAL DAVIF^CJlLBERT, Esq ^' 

& T. COLERID(^>E, Eso. JAMES MONTUOM£R\'. ; 

The Right Hon. T. P. COURTENA Y. MP. 
J. J. BERZELIIISr of Stockholm, F.R.S., &c 
The Rev. G. R GLEIG. 
T. PHILLIPS. Esq. Prof of Pointing. RA. 
Rev. C. THIRLWALL. Fellow of T^mty CoUege, Caabridge. 
ANDREW URE. M.D. F.RS. &c Ac. Ac ^ 
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-HISTORY or SOOnTLA ^1j hv *• ^ *Vv < -»>* «U ^/^^ 

VI.-HIS'IX)RY OF tAOLAJkl^. i>> feir J*<pw JMi/jf/vt^W^ ^^ 

Vols. Vol*. I. and II. 

-f)UTUNES or HiSTTOffT 

HISTORY OF THE WlliLn^ ^ :^ Jftv T C '/f^-^il*. Pmti 

Vols. ' 

-MECHANIC8L BrC*»- i:.r-^ mif T^. /./fve^t '^/VM^-*^ / 
•A PR£UMI.\ARr XyXil^tt v» -*/ ';*.>/ .*Jr it;/V4«*. 

A';F:a aw Pixvr\vj> ^ -v» ♦^»- v-r v^ ojtv- tt/kt, mi- 

i«S>PIIY. InlVvL l»t I ; 1ft -y.w.'^/ ;>i, 
X R — ^Tbai m*ji!%. §Kjnv» In* Mn'n/<"^«r*vi v /^^'tve^ iv ^Hi* ' it^!^ 

-HYDROSTAT.'-* « ' >' -. ^ * V i' ^ ^. V» ;^t>^fw 
-HISTORY r.F -T^t r<it i.^,^ ,.0, >^;-':#. 7 ^V',V///«> 

~E SILK MA^'.; *'-;' hL 
-h:stoky ^f t3^ »? > ^ » • >.;>^ >r^.' * ^ ,- / ^ *««./y»*^ 

-tasTDRY IF -'*a r'H'A «.*-<»?* . ; v ><^.<h. ^ 7 *'7 ' V/ -'^^ 
r THi MA->LTAC7':ijl t* >^^»K.U^.^} *** 'y;^.^ #.«IV 



' RY cr rvi'.r^ ^'- -3 II. -■; 
AY or MAi.T' .. * ..r X '..V - -, Vj«'A»* 7^-r Uk % 7^^ 

7 s , vniiuna it' his ¥or*<. i^iKt* ■••jirf" »n •/tmrjli^^ 1i^ ^•nwy 

-HY «F lagr.A % .* -n -UK . ^ J A. m J / )4«. t^^ 7 .tfo/w* 

r; 

" rw^ %RY DiRrr.nf»R ^^r -«?»« "^^r?^:. fir*^ ••«» v< ire 

SEA Bv -hi* .l*an* .♦•.ti .M .ri^v M«min^^ IM ;ii«itiM« 
" *• mad rf 'tie "lam'.pr ti' ,^'.»'»j«i. 

RY OF TTw Mr/U:*. .h j »« itw "^rtwrr* tn»«-T»Fv f,«|^ 

• p rmm 3r.xT £.V4. . :. • r ^'. '.^^^rfV mk.V >f am', >V 

^. in •} ViiB. ^ V.)-^. V»r tv^ MrvMtF. M^rtt^'f'^mt 

mntHdon •»! h#» ' •.••nnjrrtia, 

' ii»HY. fa ♦ / ii«. ay ;f 'Vv»».^ /-*». 4HiHAr iT-fc* ' 

-,RA B^ R. "'i>r— itr.' ' M* „. 

-n«M<>»T LL^r: .1.. s»f.^-> .tRXTTflH HH-T.^IY 

« ' • RY OF GREXf .: „ , .,- V b^ 1^ 

p r:MlNK>T BRiTrSH \ t' ^' *■ ^^ ^ 
^m\jjt%, R. A. ^^mmmw ft /w' '* « *- * '•^ 
'';5E o» EL£CTRIC;V7 #•«» vi.u.:.un»*i. 
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** BOOKS THAT TOC MAT CARRT TO THE HRE, AND BOLD KBAinLT III TOl 
HAND, ARE TBE MOST DSEFOL AFTER ALL. A MAR WILL UPTEN LOOK i 
THEM, AND BE TEMPTED TO OO ON, WHEN HE WOCI.D HAVE BEEN PRlOBTKn 
AT BOOKS OF A LARGER SIZE, AND OF A MORE ERUOITK APPBARAMCB.'* 

Dr. J9kmmm. 

** We advisedlf call the Cabinet Cyclopedia a great undertaking, beeausp i 
consider, that in its effects on th^toue and habits of thought of what is kno* 
by the phrase, ' the reading public,* it will be, if carried through in the siNntt 
its projection and commencement, one of the most invaluable productions i 
modern literature. ♦ * 

** But these advantages, eminent as they undoubtedly are, are not the sole m 
the chief recommendations of the Cabinet Cyclopedia. Neither is it on the ei 
treme cheapness of the publication, nor the federal independence — if we Biayi 
speak— of its several volumes, that we rest our prediction of its influeoee on th 
tone of thinking of the present, and on the literature of the next generatio*- 
but on the promise, amounting almost to a moral certainty, of the great eid 
lence of its execution. A multitude of persons eminent in literature and stimc 
in the United kingdom are employed in this uffdertalnng; and, indeed, no oihs 
should be employed in it ; for it is a truth that the profound and iMactised wnK 
alone is capable of furnishing a ' popular compendium.* 

'* What parent or guardian that throws his eye over the list of its contribotn 
but must be rejoiced by meeting the names of those wlio are in themselves 
guarantee of intellectual and moral excellence ? "—Literary QaieU4. 

** The plan of the work appears well adapted to the purpose it is pr o pose d t 
flilfil— that of supplying a series of publications, embracing the whole ranfe« 
literature and science, in a popular and portable form ; while the excellencci 
the execution is guarantied by the Judgment displayed in the selection of wrtiHl 
The list of authors en^ployed in this ambitious undertaking comprises some « 
the most eminent men of the present Bige."—JStlas. 

" The Cyclopedia, when complete, will form a valuable work of refereaoe. i 
well as a most entertaining and instructive library. It is an essential prisciii 
in every part of it, that it should be clear and easily understood, and thst • 
attempt should everywhere be made to unite accurate information with ■ 
agreeable manner of conveying it. It is an experiment to try how much sciese 
may be taught with little crabbed or technical language, and how (kr the pftsk 
sophical and poetical qualities of history may be preserved in its more eoB<leui 
state. It possesses also the most indispensable of all the qualities of a w«i 
intended for ^neral instruction— that of cheapness. Whatever the plan nugl 
be, it was evident that the grand difficulty of Dr. Lardner was to units a M 
of writers in its execution, whose character or works afforded the Mtost prokst 
hope that they were fitted for a task of which the peculiarity, the novelty, u 
even the prevalent relish for such writings greatly enhance the dlflkolty. fl 
do not believe, that in the list of contributors, there is one naaw of mtmck U 
enlightened pajt of the public wduld desire the exclusion. 

** In science, the list is not less promising. The names of the PraridmC, Vie 
Presidents, and most distinguished Fellows of the Royal dociety, are eoataiM 
in it. A treatise on astronomy, by Herschel; on optics, by Brewster; and i 
mechanics, by Lardner ; nieed be only recoroniended by the subjects and the «n 
ters. An eminent Prelate, of the first rank in science, has undertaken % doN 
subject which happily combines philosophy with religion. Twsl«« of the ■« 
distin^ished naturalists of the ace. Fellows of the Linnean and Zontnfttt 
Societies, are preparing a course of natural histonr. Others not leas witM f I 
literature and science, whose names it is not needful yst to mention, bave Am 
symptoms of an ambition to take a |riace among such fellow-labocera.**— 7Vs< 

** The topics, as may be supposed, are both judiciously selected «a4 Urm 
with ability. To general readers, and as part of a fkmiiy library, the volsa 
already published possess great recommendations. For the external beaaties i 
good printing and paper they merit equal commendation.**— Bait. Jimuitmt 

** The uniform neatness of these volumes, their very moderate priee. aatf I 
quantity of information which they contain, drawn from the beat mmti wi 
attractive sources, have given them deserved celebrity, and no one wto 4b^ 
to possess such information, should hesitate a moment to add ttaesa U I 
Ubrary.**— JUL OauUe. 

** Thif excellent work continues to Increase in pnbUe favor, and to mbsI 
irasb accessions of force to iu corps of contributors **— £it Oczstts. 
^Its plan and arrangement are entitled to our best 
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HI8TORT OF EHGIiAND. By Sir Jio&es Macldntoali* In 8 
VoU* VoUto 1 M&d a publiched* 

** In the flrat volume of Sir James Mackintoeh^s Hittoty of England, we find 
enouf h to warrant tbe anticipation« of the public, that a calm «nd luminous 
philoflopby will diffuse itself over the long narrative of our British History."— 
Edimburfk Hsview. ^ 

** In this volume Sir James Mackintosh fully developes those great powers, for 
tbe possession of which the public have long given him credit. The result is tbe 
ablest commentary that has yet appeared in our language upon some of the most 
Hnpnrtant circumstances of English Uistory."— jjTUm. 

' Worthy in the method, style, and reflections, of the author's high reputation. 
We were particularly pleased with his high vein of philosophical sentiment, and 
bis occasional survey of contemporary annals.**— A)ict<ma/ Oatette. 

** If talents of the highest order, long experience in politics, and years of ap- 
plication to the study of history and the collection of information, can command 
superiority in a historian. Sir James Mackintosh may, without reading this work, 
be said to have produced the best history of this country. A perusal of the 
work will prove that those who anticipated a superior production, have not reck- 
oned in vain on the high qualifications of the author."— Oun«r. 

** Our anticipations of this volume were certainly very highly raised, and un* 
like such anticipations in general, thuv have not been disappointed. A philo- 
sophical spirit, a nervous style, and a full knowledge of the subject, acquired by 
considerable research into tbe works of preceding chroniclers and historians, 
eminently distinguish this popular abridgment, and cannot fail to recommend it 
to universal approbation. In continuing his work as he has begun, Sir James 
Mackintosh will confer a great benefit on his country."— /.ond. IaL OateUe. 

" Of its general merits, and its permanent value, ii is impossible to speak, 
without the highest commendation, and after a careAiland attentive perusal of 
the two volumes which have been published, we are enabled to declare that, so 
fkr. Sir James Mackintosh has performed the duty to which he was astiigned, 
with all the ability that was to be expected from his great previous attainments, 
his laborious industry in investigation, his excellent judgment, his superior tal- 
ents, and his honorable principles " — Inquirer. 

" We shall probably extract the whole of his view of the reformation, merely 
to show bow that important topic has been handled by so able and philosophical 
a writer, professing Protestantism.— JVotiosa/ QaietU. 

" Tbe talenU of Sir James Mackintosh are so Justly and deeply respected, that 
a strong interest is necessarily excited with regard to any work which such a 
distinguished writer may think fit to undertake. In the present instance, as in 
all others, our expectations are fully gratified." — OentUman's Magazine. 

" TYie second volume of the History of England, forming the sixth of Carey 4b 
Lea's Cabinet Cyclopeedia, has been sent abroad, and entirely sustains the repu- 
tation of its predecessors. The various factions and dissensions, the important 
trials and battles, which render this period so conspicuous in the page of history, 
are aU related with great clearness and masterly power."— Dsston TraioeUer. 



BISTORT OF SCOTLAim. By Sir Walter 8eott. In S Vols. 

" The History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott;we do not hesitate to declare, 
will be, if possible, more extensively read, than the most popular work of fiction, 
hy the same prolific author, and for this obvious reason : it combines much of the 
brilliant coloring of the Ivanhoe pictures of by -gone manners, and all tbe grace- 
fnl facility of style and picturesqueness of description of his other charming ro- 
Biances, with a minute fidelity to the fhctsof history, and a searching scrutiny 
into their authenticity and relative value, which might put to the blush Mr. 
Uune and other pro*ssed historians. Such is the magic charm of Sir Walter 
$eatVa pen, it has only to touch the simplest incident ofevery-day life, and it starts 
ap invested with all the interest of a scene of romance ; and yet such is his fideli- 
ty to the text of nature, that the knights, and serft, and collared fools with whom 
his inventive genius has peopled so many volumes, are regarded by us as not 
mere creations of Ikncy, but as real fiesh and blood existences, with all tbe vir* 
tiies, feelings and errors of common-place humanity."— lit Chuette. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPiDDIA. 



"or mt MANY WORKI WHICH HAVE BBEK LATELY PUBLUHEO IN IMfTATlOR, 0| 
ON TKK PLAN ADOPTED BY THE HOCIKTY POR THE DlPTUfllON OP UiEPOL KMOWJ 
LEDOE, DR. LARDNKR'B CYCLOPJCDlA ID BY MUCH THE MOST VALOaELK, AMI 
THE MOST RECOMMENDED BY DISTINOUIBUED ASBUTANCf, BClKHTinC AMD UT 

KTklLvy-^Edinburgh Review. 



HISTORY OF FRANCB* By T^Yre Btm&« Crowe* In 3 vol* 

HISTORY OF FRANCB9 from the Rettoratlon of the Boor" 
bottEy to the Re-v-olutlon of 1830« By T* B* Maeaulajr, lC«q< 
M* P* Nearly ready* 

** The style is concise and clear ; and events are summed up with moeb vir" 
and originality."— /it. QaieUe. 

" ffis liistory of France is worthy to fifrnre with the works of hii 
the beMt of their day, ticotl and MaclcintOMh."— .MiimM/y Mag. 

*' For such a tasic Mr. Crowe is oniinnntlv qualified. At a glance, as it wrrr, 
his eye talccii in the theatre of centuries. His style is neat, clear, and pilhy ; bimI 
his power of condensation enables him to say much, and eflijctivety, in « Cmn 
words, to present a distinct and perfect picture in a narrowly circ«iiiiseribr4 
space "--La Belle Aeeemblee. 

"The style is nent and condensed ; the thouglHs and conclusions aound %M 
just. The necessary conciseness of the narrative is unaccompanied jiy aoy 
baldness ; on the contrary, it is spirited and engaging."— Ba/t. .Ameriemn. 

"To compress the history of a great nation, during a period of thirteen bun 

dred years, into two volumes, ana to preserve sufficient distinctnese 

interest in the narrative, to enable and induce the reader to 



clearly of all the leading incidents, is a task by no means easily executed. It 
has, nevertheless, been well accomplished in this instance."— JV*. Y. Awurkm. 

" Written with spirit and taste."— r. 8. Oautu. 

" Could we but persuade our youn^ fHends to give theee volamea a eartM 
perusal, we shouhf feel assured of their grateful acknowledgments of proAl and 
pleasure.'V*V. Y. Mirror. 

" At onee concise and entertaining."- Aidtrday BuUeiin, 



THB HISTORY OF THB NETHERLANDS, to tho Bottle ef 
"Waterloo* By T* C* Grattan* 

" It Is but Justice to Mr.'Grattan to say that he has executed his labnnew 
task with much industry and proportionate eflect. Undisflgured bv pon|^H» 
nothingness, and without any of the affectation of philosophical proAinditjr.bw 
style is simple, light, and flresh— perspicuous, smooth, and barmonious.*^/' 
Belle Aeeemblee. 

" Never did work appear at a more fortunate period. The ToluBe kdbrt «* 
is a compressed but clear and impartial narrative."— Z4t. Omu 

" A long residence in the country, and a ready access to libraries and arcW>cs. 
have (Urnished Mr Grattan with materials which lie has arranged with sfcift. 
and out of which he lias produced a most interesting volume."— osiu. JMsf . 



5 

BIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH STATIBSBIBN| 
Lives of Sir Thomas More, Cardinal Woleey* ArehMsber 
Crsuinaer, smd Lord Burleigh* 

" A very delightful volume, and on a subject likely to increase In inteiesC as H 
proceeds. * • * We cordially commend the work both fbr its desim as4 
execution."— iUwd. ut. Oaieue. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 



It is not easy to devise ▲ cure for boch a state or thinos (the ob- 
oriNiNo taste for science;) but the most obvioos remedy is to provide 
the educated classes with a series of works on popular and practi- 
cal science, freed from mathematical symbols and technical terms, 
written in simple and perspicuous language, and illustrated by facts 

AMD experiments, WHICH ARE IiEVEL TO THE CAPACITY OF ORDINARY MINDS.*' 

Quarterly Review. 



PRSIilMINAUT DISCOURSE ON TH£ OBJECTS, ADVAN- 
l^AGES, AND PLEAStTitES OF THE STUDY OF NATU- 
TtAJL PHniOSOPHT. By J. T. "W. Herschel, A. BI. late Fel^ 
low of St* J[olm9s College, Camlirldge* 

" Without disparaging any other of the many interesting and instructive vol- 
umes issued in the form of cabinet and lamily libraries, it is, perhaps, not too 
much to place at the head of the list, for extent and variety of condensed infor- 
mation, Mr. Herchei's discourse of Natural Philosophy in Dr. Lardner's Cyclo- 
paedia." — Christian Observer. 

' The finest work of philosophical genius which this age has seen."— ^oeAiii- 
tosh's England. 

' By far the most delightful book to which the existing competition between 
literary rivals of great talent and enterprise has given rise."— Jkfon/A/y Review. 

Mr. HerschePs delightful volume. * * * We find scattered through the 
work instances of vivid and happy illustration, where the fancy is usefully called 
into action, so as sometimes to remind us of the splendid pictures which crowd 
upon us in the style of bacon."— Quarterly Review. 

" It is the most exciting volume of the kind we ever met with."— Jlf(m<&/y 
Magazine. 

" One of the most instructive and delightful books we have ever perused."— 
U. S. Journal. 



MECHANICS* By Capt* Kater, and tlie 
'Witb muuLeroug engravings* 



4 TREATISEMpN 

Rev* Diony^U Ijardnor< 

" A work which contains ar* uncommon amount of useful information, ex* 
hibited in a plain and very intelligible form."— Olmsted's JVaL Philosophy. 

This volume has been lately published in England, as a part of Dr. Lardner's 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia, and ha? received the unsolicited approbation of the most 
eminent men of science, and the most discriminating Journals and reviews, in 
the British metropolis.— It is written in a popular and intelligible style, entirely 
free from mathematical symbols, and disencumbered as far as possible of tech- 
nical phrases." — Boston Traveller. 

" Admirable in development and clear in principles, and especially felicitous in 
illustration from familiar subjects."— JMbntA/y Mag. 

" Though replete with philosophical information of the highest order in me- 
chanics, adapted to ordinary capacities in a way to render it at once intelligible 
and popular."— lit. Oazette. 

" A work of great merit, full of valuable information, not only to the practical 
mechanic, but to the man of science."— JV. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 



A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 
By tl&e Rev* D* I«ardner* IVItb niunerons engravings* 

" It fully sustaii^t the favorable opinion we have already expresaed as to this 
valuable compendium of modern science."— lie. Oazette. 

** Dr. Lardner has made a good use of his acquaintance with the fkmiliar ftcts 
which illustrate the principles of science."- .^fentWy Magazine. 

" It is written with a fUll knowledge of the subject, and in a popular style,' 
abounding in practical illustrations of the abstruse operations of these impor- 
tant sciences."— IT. S. Journal. 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPiEDU. 



HISTORY OP THE RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE OF THE SILK MANUFACTURE ; with numerous 
engravings. 

*' The volume treats of everything relating to the fabric, embnicinf miny 
historical observations and interesting facts in natural history, with pracUctl 
directions of the minutest kind, for the guidance of those engaged in the pro- 
duction Of the manufacture of silk. These details, with the accuuipunying en- 
gravings of machinery, must prove particularly valuable to those who wirbto 
attain an accurate knowledge of a very important art, on the historj'of wbich 
alone the general reader win find much to interest him in the first part of Uw 
volume."— JV. ¥■ American. 

" It contains abundant information in every department of this interesting 
branch of human industry— in the history, culture, and manufacture of silk." 

Hontkly Magazine. 
There is a great deal of curious information in this little volume."-Zit. Gsl 

fflSTORY OF THB ITALIAN REPUBLICS; bein^aViewof 
the Rise, Progress, and Fall of Italian Freedom. By J. C, L 
De SismondL 

"The excellencies, defects, and fortunes of the governments of the IttHsn 
commonwealths form a body of the most valuable materials for political phi- 
losophy. It is time tliat they should be accessible to the American people, u 
they are about to be rendered in Sismondi's masterly abridgment HebasdOM 
for his large work, what Irving accomplished so well for bis Life of Columbos.' 
— JVo*. Qaiette. 

HISTORY OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE OF THE MANUFACTURES of PORCELAIN 
AND GLASS. With numerous wood cuts. 

fflSTORY OF THB RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE OF THB IRON and STEEL ML^UFACTURL 
(In press.) " 

** This volume appears to contain all useAil infonnatioii on the nil^iect tf 
which it treats."— £«t. Oaititte. 

" These volumes are full of interest. * * ♦ The present volume embraces Ike 
manufactures of Iron and Steel only, and describes the present state of Ikr 
more important branches of both. Bridges, cannon, anchors, chains, serwt, 
figure in the first department— files, edge-tools, and saws, the latter; andtke 
history of all forms not the least interesting portion."— ^edU»ie*s JM^*^"* 

BIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH STATESMEN; containing the 
Lives of Sir Thomas More, by Sir Jambs Mackintosh \ Car- 
dinal Wolsey, Archbishop Cranmer, and Lord Burleigh. 

** A veiT delightful volume, and on • subject likely to increaae in interest u 
it proceeds. * * * We cordially commend the work both for its detign and u- 
eeution.'*— I^iidsfi Lit, 0»tBtu. 

" The Life of More, being from the pen of Sir James Mackintosh, enft^ 
and fUlly rewarded our attention. It is a rich theme, and has been trsatcrf 
with the lofty philosophical spirit and literary skill which diatingaisli tk 
writings of Sir James."— JV*«t Oazitt$. 

*' We are certain, that no one can riae ftom the peruMl of the work, witboot 
having his vndenUndinf enlarged, and thn beat aifixtioni of liif lieart iv- 
proved.**— jjr/^Kw. 

**A most interesting and Ttluabto irolnnM.**— -OMt Jlii^«sfo«. 

ELEMENTS of OPTICS. By David Brewster. 18ma (In pre«) 

I" The author has given proof of his well-known industry, and extensive ae- 
<|ttftjn^n«tt with the results of science in every part of Europe."— JlfmCA. JMtf 
** ^ "ubject ia, as mifbt be eipectad, abl/ treated, aa^ dearly illostratad." 
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CABIITET OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 



Tolnmes published* 

I. n. m^rORT of the Spanish discoveries prior to the year 1520. 

To "be euooeeded "by 

in. IV. V. HISTORY OF ANAHUAC, or MEXICO, from its ducovery 

to the present time. In 3 vols. 
VL VII. HISTORY of PERU. In 2 voU. 
Vin. IX. HISTORY OF BRAZIL. In 2 voIb. Ac. Ac. 



Under this comprehensive title, it is proposed to publish a General His- 
tory of America, divided into parts making together a continuous whole ; 
yet each, having an integral form, adapted for separate publication* Each 
portion will be brought down to the period at which it shall be'written, 
and will contain a popular description of the geolo^, climate and produc- 
tions, and the civil nistory of the country to which it relates. 

No work of this general nature has been published in the English lan- 
guage. The work of Dr. Robertson is rather a philosophical essay on 
American history, than an historical narrative ; ana though originally de- 
signed to embrace the whole of the American continent, it remains un- 
finished. It is written also, with a bias un&vorable to America arid its 
productions, is incorrect in many important particulars, and is too much 
abstracted for popular use. 

This void in literature might have been properly filled by the writers of 
Spain, Portugal, France, or England, but has oeen suppli^ for Europe, in 
a measure, hy an Italian, the Cavalier Campagnoni, (^ whose meritorious 
labor much use will be made in the proposed enterprise. 

The volumes herewith presented, may be deemed introductory to the 
whole work, since* they narrate the history of the discovery of the three 
great portions of America. In the prosecution of the subject, the existing 
political divisions will be pursued and connected with former ones, l^ 
proper explanationB ; and wnere due regard for unity does not forbid, the 
chronological order will be preserved. Thus, the next succeeding part of 
the work, now advanced in preparation, will contain the history of Anahuac, 
or Mexico : including its ancient annals, an account of its subjugation, and 
the policy of its conquerors, of its late revolutions, and of its present con- 
itituent states. In the same manner will be treated Central America, Peru, 
Chili, Bolivia, the United Provinces of La Plata, Brazil and Colombia. Due 
attention will also be given to the independent Indian nations of South 
America 

The history of the remainder of the country will be embraced fay the 
Tolbwing divisions .•—!. Russian ; 2. British; 3. Spanish; 4. French; b. 
Danish ; 6. Dutch America ; and 7, the United States and their dependen- 
nes. In treating the last division, a separate volume will be appropriated 
to each State and Territory, the history of which may require it, and ** llie 
Hittory of the United States** will be confined to the events of the Revolu- 
tion and the operations of the general covemroent. 

A survey having been thus made of tne whole Western Hemisphere, the 
concluding volume will contain the history of the Indian races, particularly 
those of the northern put of the continent, with a critical examination of 
the theories relating to the original peopling of America. 

The ffeneral title of the work is suflSciently comprehensive to include a 
hiography of distinguished Americans, and others connected with Ameri- 
can history; and should the public support warrant it, " An American Bi- 
ography " may also be published under it, in a cheap and popular form. 
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CABINET IJDBRA|IY. 



No. 1.— NARRATIVE OP THE LATE WAR IN GER- 

MANY AND PRANCK By the Maiiqub88 of Lordon- 

DERRY. With a Map. 
No. 2.— JOURNAL of a NATURAUST, with platea 
No. a— AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

With a portrait 
No. 4.— MEMOIRS of SIR WALTER RALEGH. By Mrs. 

A. T. Thomson. 
No. 5.— UFE OF BELISARIUS. By Lord Mahon. 
No. 6.— MILITARY MEMOIRS of thb DUKE of WEL- 

LINGi'ON. By Capt. Motle Sherkb. With a portrait 
No. 7.— LETTERS to a YOimG NATURALIST on thi 

STUDY OF NATURE and NATURAL THEOLOGY. By 

J. L. Drvmmond, M. D. With nttmerous ^n^^mvings. 

nf prbparatiob/. 

LIFE OF PETRARCH. By Thomas Moore. 

GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY, being a CompanioD 

to the Journal of a Naturalist 

**Tbe Cabinet Library bids ft&ir to be a aeriea of great value, and ii reoon- 
mended to public and private libraries, to professional men, and niseellaMOV 
readers generally. It is beautifully printea, and Airniriied at a price whidi iriQ 
place it within the reach of all classes of woeiety.^—Jtmeriemn TYrnvtOar. 

" The series of instructive, and, in their original form, ezpensiire worlcs, 
which these enterprising publishers are now issuing under the title of tte 
" Cabinet Library," is a fountain of useful, and almost uni^rersal knowledge; 
the advantages of which, in forming the opinions, tastes and manners of that 
portion of society, to which this vcmed information is yet new, eaonoc be iso 
highly estimated.*'— Abtfona/ Journal 

** Messrs. Carey and Lea have commenced a series of pobUcations nader tis 
above title, which are to appear monthly, and which seem likely, ttom the ipi- 
ciinen before us, to acquire a high degree of popularity, and to aflbrd a mass of 
various information and rich entertainment, at once eminently usefol ui 
strongly attractive. The mechanical eiecution is fine, the paper and typogiapby 
excellent."— JVa«Ao<{<« Bantur. 



MKMOIRS OF THB IiIFB OF SIR l^AI^TBR i^AT.MflW, 
'With, some Aeeouiit of th/t Period In 'whlek 1m IHredU Bjr 
BIR8. A. T. TMOMSOV* WItb a Portrait. 

** Such is the outline of a lifo, which, in Mn. Thomson's handa, is a mine tt 
interest ; ft'om the first page to the last the attention is roused and sostaiael 
and while we approve the manner, we stiU more applaud the spirit in which it 
IS executed."— £<i«r«ry 0«M«s; * 
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OASZNET XJBRAXIT. 

JOURNAI. OF A NiiTURAIiIST. Wltli VlmUm* 

Plants, trees, and stones we note ; 

Birds, insects, beasts, and rural things. 

"We again most strondy recommend this little unpretending volume to the 
attention of every lover of nature, and more particularly of our country read- 
ers. It will induce them, we are sure, to examine more closely than they have 
been accustomed to do, into the objects of animated tiature, and such examina- 
tion will prove one of the most innocent, and the most satisfactory sources of 
gratification and amusement. It is a book that ought to find its way into every 
rural drawing-room in the kingdom, and one that may safely be placed in every 
lady's boudoir, be her rank and station in life what they may.'*--QttarteWy Re- 
viae. No. LXXVIII. 

"We think that there are few readers who will not be delighted (we are cer- 
tain all will be instructed) by the ' Journal of a Naturalist.* *'— Monthly Review. 

" This is a most delightful book on the most delightful of all studies. Wfe are 
acquainted with no previous work which bears any retiemblance to this, except 
'White's History of Selborne,* the most fascinating piec^ of rural writing and 
sound English philosophy that ever issued firom the preaB.'*—M/ienteum. 

"The author of the volume now before us, has produced one of the most 
charming volumes we remember to have seen for a long time."-^M'ew Month- 
ly Maga^ine, June, l&Xd. 

" A delightful volume— perhaps the most so— nor less instructive and amusing 
—given to Natural History since White's Selborne.*'— Blackwood's Magazine. 

" The Jonrnal of a Naturalist, being the second number of Carey and Lea's 
beautiful edition of the .Cabinet Library, is the best treatise on subjects con- 
nected with this train or thought, that we have for a long time perused, ^ud we 
are not at all surprised that it should have received so high and flattering enco- 
miums from the English press generayy.'* — Boston Traveller. 

"Furnishing an interesting and familiar account of the various objeett of 
animated nature, but calculated to afford both instruction and entertainment." 
—Nashville Banner. 

"One of t\» most agreeable works of its kind in the language.**— Qmrisr 4e 
h I/misiane. 

" It abounds with numerous and curious facts, pleasing illustrations of the 
secret operations and economy of nature, and satiimictory displays of the power, 
wisdom and goodness, of the great Creator.**— PAtAui. ^Uum. 



THB MARaVBSS OF I^ONDONDKRRT^S NARRATITB OF 
THB IiATB WAR IN GBRMAITT AND FRANCE. Unth a 
Mstp* 

" No history of the events to which it relates can be correct without reference 
to its statements.'*- Literary Oazette. 

" The events detailed in this volume cannot fkil to excite an intense interest.** 
—Dublin UteraiTf OazeUe. 

"The only connected and well authenticated account we have of the spirit- 
stirring scenes which preceded the foil of Napoleon. It introduces us into the 
cabinets and presence of the allied monarchs. We observe the secret policy of 
each individual : we see the course pursued by the wily Bernadotte, the tempo- 
rizing Metternich, and the ambitious Alexander. The work deserves a jdace in 
every historical library.*'— Otoie. 

" We hail with pleasure the appearance of the first volume of the Cabinet 
Library." " The author had singular fiicilities for obtaining the materials of 
bis work, and he has introduced us to the movements and measures of cabinets 
which have hiDiertu been hidden from the world.*'— .America* Traveller. 

" It may be n^garded as the most authentic of all the publications which pro- 
fess to detail the events of the important campaigns, terminating with that 
which secured the capture of the French metropolis.**— JVk<. Journal. 

" It is in fhct the only authentic account of the mejuorable events to which 

it refers."— JViuAvt/^ Banner, 

^ The work deserves a place in every library.**— PM/kii«(pAia Jilkum, 
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800TT AND OOOFXBL 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



COUNT ROBERT OP PARIS, a Tale of the Lower Empire. 
By the Author of Waverley. In 3 vols. 

*' The reader will at once perceive that the tobiect, the ebaractert sod tbc 
■oenea of action, could not have been better selected for the display of tbe Tari- 
0118 and unequalled powers of the author. All that is glorious in arts and splen- 
did in anna— the glitter of armor, the pomp of war, and the splendor of chivalnr 
—the gorgeous scenery of the Bosphorus— the ruins of Rysantium— tbe mafnill- 
cence of the Grecian capital, and tbe richness and voluikuousnesB of tbe impe- 
rial court, will rise before the reader in a succession or beautiful and dazsling 
images."— Comm«rcta/ Advertiatr. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. With 

Portrait 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. In 2 vola 

" The History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, we do not hesitate to dedaiv. 
will be, if possible, more extehsively read, than the most popular work of fSeiioii. 
by the same prolific author, and for this obvious reason : it combines mocb of tbi 
brilliant coloring of the Ivanhoe pictures of bygone manners, and all tbe grace- 
ful fkcility of style and picturesqueness of description of bis other cbanoiair ro- 
mances, with a minute fidelity to the facts of history, and a searching scmtinf 
into their authenticity and relative value, which might put to tbe bla»b Mr 
Hume and other professed historians. Such is the magic charm of Sir Walter 
Scott's pen, it has only to touch the simi^est incident of everyday life, and it starts 
up invested with all the interest of a scene of romance ; and yet sucb is bis fideli- 
ty to the text of nature, that the knights, and serft, and collared fools with wboa 
his inventive genius has peopled so many volumes, are regarded by us at sol 
mere creations of fancy, but as real flesh and blood existences, with all the vir- 
tues, feelings and errors of commonplace humanity.**— Zit OaitUt, 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, being a series from Fnocb 
History. By the Author of Waverley. 

BY MR. COOPER. 



THE BRAVO. By the Author of the Sft, Pn/yr, dtc In 2 vok 

TlHB WATER-WITCH, or the SKIMMER of the SEAR 
In2vol& 

" We have no hesitation in Classing this among the moet powerfU of tkt n»* 
mances of our countryman.**— CT. 8taU$ Oaxttu. 

" We could not break f^om the volumes, and may predict fbat tJiey will eaeiis 
the same interest in the minds of almost every reader. Tbe concludinf cbapiso 
produce intense emotion.**— JVattenoi Otu9tU. 

New Editions of the Jollounng Workt by the same Author. 
NOTIONS OF THE AMERICANS, by a Travelling Bachelor, 

2 vols. 12ma 
The WEPT OP WISH-TON-WISH, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The red ROVER, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The spy, 2 vola Tima 
The pioneers, 2 vola 12ma 
The PILOT, a Tale of the Sea, 2 vols. 12roa 
UONEL LINCOLN, or the LEAGUER of BOSTON, 2 fob. 
The LAST of the MOHICANS, 2 vols. 12ma 
The prairie, 2 vols. 12ma 
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WASBZNCnPON XRirZHO. 



VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES op the COMPANIONS of 
COLUMBUS. By Washington Ibvino, Author of the life 
of Columbus, &c. 1 vol 8va 

" Of the main work we may repeat that it poea ciaci the value of important 
bistory and the magnetism of romantic adventure. It sustains in every respect 
the reputation of Irving.** *'We may hope that the ciAed author will treat in like 
manner the enterprises and exploits of Pizarro and Cortes ; and thus complete a 
series of elegant recitals, which will contribute to the ei^ial sratification of 
Americans, and form an imperishable fund of delightftil instruction for all agea 
and countries.'*— JVae. OaietU. 

" As be leads us ftom one savage tribe to another, as he paints laeoeaaiTe 
scenes of heroism, perseverance and self-denial, as he wanders among the mag- 
nificent scenes of nature, as he relates with scrupulous fidelity the errors, mnd 
the crlm<*s, even of those whose lives are for the most part marked with traits 
to command admiration, and perhapsesteem— everywhere we find him the same 
undeviatiiig, but beautiful moralist, gathering ft-om every incident some lesson 
to present iu striking language to the reason and the heart.**'— «tfm. Qiuirt«r/y 
Review. / 

'*This is a delightful volume; for the preface truly says that the expeditions 
narrated and springing out of the voyages of Columbus may be conppared with 
attempts of adventurous knights-errant to achieve the enterprise left unfinished 
by some illustrious predecessors. Washington Irving*s name is a pledge how 
well their stories will be told : and we only regret that we must of necessity de> 
fer our extracts (pr a week.**— Zondoa JLit. OazeUe. 

A CHRONICLE of thb CONQUEST of GRENADA. By 
I Washington Irvino, Esq. In 2 vols. 

t *' On the whole, this work will suatain the high ftme of Washington Irving. 
It Alls a blank in the historical library which ought not to have remained so 
long a blank. The lani^uage throughout is at once chaste and animated ; and 
. the narrative may be said, Tike Spenser's Fairy aueen, to present one long gal- 
lery of splendid pictures.'*— X.oiu(. Lit, Geuette, 

"Collecting his materials from various historians, an^ adopting in some 
degree the tone and manner of a monkish chronicler, be has embodied them in 
a narrative which in manner reminds us of the rich and storied pages of Frois- 
sart. He dwells on the feats of chivalry performed by the Christian Knights, 
with all the ardor which might be expected fh>m a priest, who mixed, according 
to the usage of the times, not only in the palaces of courtly nobles, and their gay 
ft^vals, as an honored and welcome guest, but who was their companion in 
the camp, and their spiritual and indeed bodily comforter and assistant ifk the 
field of battle.— wflsi. Q^arterljf lUview, 

New EdUions qf the following Worke by the same Author, - 

Tbx SKETCH BOOK, 2 vols. 12mo. 

KNICKERBOCKER'S fflSTORY or NEW YORK, revised 
and corrected. 2 vol& 

6RACEBRIDGE HALL, o» thb HUMORISTS, 2 vols. 12ina 

TALES Gf A TRAVELLER, 2 vol& 12ma 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 



INTRODUCTION to the STUDY op the GREEK CLASSIC 
POETS, for the use of Youhg Persons at School or College 

Contents. — General Introduction; Homeric Questions; 
Life of Homer ; Iliad ; Odyssey ; Margites ; Batrachomyo- 
machia; Hymns; Hesiod. By Henry Nelson Coleridge. 

" We have been highly pleaaed with thitjittle volume. This work fui^icf a 
want which we hav^ oflen painfully felt, and affbrdi a manual which we «hould 
gladly lee placed in the hands of every embryo undergraduate. We look tor 
ward to the next portion of this work with very eager aud impatient ex- 
pectation.'*— irH^«A Critic. 

" Mr. Coleridge*! work not only deiervei the praise of clear, eloquent and 
mchnlarlike exposition of the preliminary matter, which is necessary in order m 
iinderHtand and enter Into the character of the great Poet of antiquity; but it 
has likewise the more rare merit of being admirably adapted for iu acknow- 
ledged purpose. It is written in that fVesh and ardent spirit, which to the con- 
genial mind of youth, wilt convey instruction in the most eflective manner, bf 
awakening the desire of it ; and by enlisting the lively and buoyant (arlings in 
the cause of useful and improving study; white, by its pregnant brevity, it ti 
more likely to stimulate than to supersede more profound and extensive rewarcb. 
If then, as it is avowedly intended for the use of the younger readers of Homer, 
and, as it is impossible not to discover, with a more particular view to the great 
school to which the author owes his education, we shall be much mistaken if it 
does not become as popular as it will be useful in that celebrated establisb 
ment."— Quarf«r/y Review. 

" We sincerely hope that Mr. Coleridge will favor ua with a continuation of 
this work, which he promises.— Ositt. Mag. 

"The author of this elegant volume has collected a vast masa of valuable in 
formation. To the higher classes of the public schools, and young men of nni 
versitics, this volume will be especially valuable; as it will afibrd an agreeable 
relief of light reading to more grave studies, at once instructive and entertain 
ing."— ^M/0j^an Melhodist Magaiin: 

ATLAS OP ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, consisting of 21 Col- 
ored Maps, with a complete Accentuated Index. By Samuel 
Butler, D. D., P. R. S. &c. Archdeacon of Derby. 

By the same Author, 

GEOGRAPHIA CLASSICA: a Sketch of Ancient Geography 
for the Use of Schools. In 8vo. 

Extract of a Letter from Professor Stuart of Andover. 

" I have used Butler's Atlas Classica for 13 oY 14 years, and prefer it on tbs 
score of convenience and correctness to any atlas within the compass of av 
knowledire. It is evidently a work of much care and taste, and most baniity 
adapted to classical readers and indeed all others, who consult the history or past 
ages. I have long cherished a strong desire to see the work brought forward is 
this country, and i am exceedingly gratified that you have carried through thi* 
undertaking. The beautiful manner in which the specimen is executed thai roa 
have sent me does great credit to engravers and publishers. It cannot be tnat 
our schools and colleges will fail to adopt this work, and bring it into very gtn^ 
eral circulation. I know of none which in all respects would supply its plaer." 

"The Abridged but classical and excellent work of Butler, on Ancient Geogra- 
phy, which you are printing a%an accompaniment to the maps, I consider one 
of the most attractive works of the kind, especially for young persons studying 
the classics, that has eome under my notice. I wish you tbe nuwt aosple raeeifli 
in these highly useful publications." 
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MISCEMLANEQUS, 

A MEMOIR OF SKBASTIAK* CABOT, witli a iUview of Oie 
History of Maritime Di^eovery* Iliastrated by Documents 
firom the Rolls, no^r first pablished* 

"Put forth in the most unpretendiof manner, and withoat a name, ihis work 
is of paramount importance to the subjects of which it treats."— Xit. Oazetu. 
** The author has corrected many grave errors, and in general given us a clearer 
insight into transactions of considerable national interest."— /i. " Will it not," 
Mys the author, with just astonishment, " be deemed ahnost incredible, that the 
very instrument in the Kecords of England, which recites the Great Discovery, 
and plainly contemplates a scheme of Colonization, should, up to this moment, 
have been treated by her own writers as that which first gave permission to go 
forth and explore V'^Ib. " We must return to investigate several c(HlateraI 
matters which we think deserving of more space than we can this week bestow. 
Meanwhile we recommend the work as one of great value and interest"— /A. 
I " The general reader, as well as the navigator and the curious, will derive 
pleasure and information from this welt-written production." — Caarter. 

" A specimen of honest inquiry. It is quite frightful to think of the numher of 
the inaccuracies it exposes : we shall cease to have confidence in books.". " The 
investigation of truth is not the fashion of these times. But every sincere in- 
quirer after historical accuracy ought to purchase the book as a curiosity : more 
false assertions and inaccurate statements were never exposed in the same com- 
pass. It has given us a lesson we shall never forget, and hope to profit by."— i^ect. 

mSTORT OF THE NORTHMEN, OR NORMANS ANO 
DANES ; from tbe earliest times to tbe Conquest of Eug- 
Uuid by IVilliam of Normandy* By Henry IVbeaton, Mem- 
ber of tbe Scandinavian and Icelandic I«iterary Societies 
of Copenbagen* 

This work embraces the great leading features of Scandinavian history, com- 
mencing with the heroic age, and advancing from the earliest dawn of civiliza- 
tion to the introduction of Christianity into the North— its long and bloody 
strife with Paganism— the discovery and colonization of Iceland, Greenland, 
and North America, by the Norwegian navigators, before the time of Columbus 
—tbe military and maritime expeditions of, the Northmen— their early inter- 
course of commerce and war with Constantinople and the Eastern empire — the 
establishment of a Norman state in France, under Rollo, and the subjugation of 
England, first by tbe Danes, under Canute the Great, and subsequently by the 
Norraans, under Puke William, the founder of the Enelish monarchy. It also 
contains an account of the mythology and literature of the ancient North— the 
Icelandic language prevailing all over the Scandinavian countries until the 
formation of the present living tongues of Sweden and Denmark— an analysis 
of tbe Cddas, Sagas, and various chronicles and songs relating to the Northern 
-deities and heroes, constituting the original materials from which the work has 
b<»en_principally composed. It is intended to illustrate the history of France 
and England during the middle ages, and at the same time to serve as an intro- 
duction to the modern history of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 



ABi HISTORICAI« INCtUIRT INTO THE PRODUCTION 
AND CONSUMPTION OF THE PRECIOUS METAI«S, 
firona tbe Earliest A^es, and into tlae bailnence of tlielr In- 
crease or Diminution on tlae Prices of Commodities* By 
l^ilUana Jacob, Esq* F* R* S* In 8vo* 

" Mr. Jacob's Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the 
Precious Metals is one of the most curious and important works which has 
lately issued from the press. The influence of the precious metals on the indus- 
try of mankind is acknowledged to be great ; though, perhaps, the notions re- 
specting the precise mode of its operation were obicure, and undoubtedly thie 
history of its effects had never been traced with accuracy and ingenuity, ^r. 
Huskisson, who had maintained a friendship with Mr. Jacob for more than five- 
and-twenty years, first put the author on the investigation; it is one of the minor 
obligations which the country owes to that enlightened statesman."— S^wcfotor. 
*' It was written at the suggestion of the late Mr. Huskisson, and dis|riays 
tbe flruits of much industry and research, guided by a sound judgment, and em- 
bodying more learning than is usually brought to bear on statistical or eco- 
nomical subjects. We reconunend the book to general attention." — Times. 
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EDUCATIOJr. 



LESSONS ON THINGS, intended to improve Children in the 
Practice of Observation, Reflection, and Description, on the l^s- 
tem of Pestaloszi, edited by John Frost, A. M, 

The publishere request the attention of Teachers, School Com- 
mittees, and all who are desirous of improvin|r the methods of in- 
struction, to this work, which is on a plan hitherto unattempted 
by any school-book in this country, and which has been attended 
with extraordinary success in England.^ 

The following remarks On the work are extracted from the 
" Quarterly Journal of Education." 

" This little voliihie is a ' corrected and re>corrected* edition nf lemons aetatl- 
ly given to children, and, therefore, possesses a value to which oo book made in 



the ||oset can lay claim, being the result of actual experiment. The work enn 
sists of a number of lessons, divided into five series: beginning with i " 
the most easy and elementary, it gradually increases in difficulty, each 



?nnning \ 
oifflculty, 
sive step being adapted to the mind of th<B child as it acquires fresh stores of 
knowledge. n 

" Every part of these lessons is interesting to the child, both on account of tb« 
active operation into which his own mind is necessarily called by the «aii««r in 
which the lessons are given ; and also by the attractive nature of many of tb« 
faaterio/f which form the subject of the lessons. In the first and most elemenu 
ry series, the pupil is timplif tQUfht to make a right use of his nrirans of seotc, 
and to exercise his Judgment so far only as relates to the objects about him ; aod 
accordingly the matter brought befbre him at this stage, is such that itsobviou^ 
properties can be discovered and described by a child who has acquired a tolert 
Die knowledge of his mother tongue." 

4 

GREEK AND ENGUSH LEXICON. By D. Doiqiioae 

Abridged for the use of Schools. . In 1 vol royal ISma con- 
taining abov6 600 page& 

Thit work ia printing on a handtomo distinct type, and will cootun as 
much matter as many of the larger lexicons ; but owinff fo the farm m 
which it is printed, will be sold dt such price aa to be wiinia the retch of 
all students/ It Will offer more odvantagea to the young ttudent than waj 
other lexicon now in use. The vooabiilary ia more exteneive and earn- 
pleter-compriiiit)^ not only words found in the claaiica, but alao such as an* 
ibimd in tne writings of Hippocratea and the Greek Phyaiciana. TIm 
roeaninn attached to words by the several writers are alao ffiven. 

Words are given in alphafaletical order in every poetical and diaUetif 
variety. 

The conjugation of verba and flection of noima are more conplela ibn 
in other lexicons ;— the meaning! of words fuller and more oorreef — (hers 
being first a primary and then a secondary meaning, each dtacinguiabed 
from ibe metaphorical and idiomatical. Phrases are also given wheo tlM^ 
note any pecuFiarity in signiBcation. The etymology m words is ooW 
omitted where it is confused or disputed. There is notning left out whicli 
the young student would find necessanr' in studying the Claflafa. and 
which would enable him to understand the true meaning of a woid. lo 
short, in this work the essential advantages of a good DictioiMiy are M» 
bfoed with those of a good Grammar— ad vantagea not ibund in any Qicek 
and English Lexicon naw uaed. 
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KEDZOZMS. 



Thb anatomy, physiology, and DISEASES op the 
,TEETH. By Thomas Bbll, F. R. S., F. L. S. &c. In 1 vol. 
8vo. With Plates. 

" Mr Bell has evidently endeavored to construct a work of reference for the 
practitioner, and a text-book for the student, containing a ' plain and practical 
digest of the information at present possessed on the subject, and results of the 
aiithnr^s own investigations and experience.' "t* * * " We must now take leave 
of Bffr Bell, wboae work we have no dpubt will become a class-book on the im- 
porunt subject of dental aurg^ry.^'^MedieO'Ckirurgieal Review. 

" We have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be the best treatise in the Eng- 
Ksh language."— AbrtA AmerUan Medical and Surgical Journal^ Ab. 19. 

AMERICAN DISPENSATORY. Ninth Edition, improved 
and greatly enlarged. B7 John Redman Coxb, M. D. Professor 
of Materia Medica and Pharmacy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1 voL 8vo. 
%* Thif new edition hat been arranged with special reference to the 

recent Phannacopceias, published in Philadelphia and New- York. 

ELUS' MEDICAL FORMULARY. The Medical Formufary, 
being a collection of prescriptions derived from tlie writings 
and practice pf many of the most eminent Physicians in Ame- 
rica and Europe, oy BenjaIon Ellis, M. D. 3d. edition. 
With Additions. 
" We would especially recommend it to our brethren in distant parts of the 

eouhtry, whose insulated situations may prevent them from having access to the 

many authorities which have been consulted in arranging the materials for this 

work.y— PAJ/. Med. and Pkye. Journal. 

MANUAL OP MATERIA MEDICA and PHARMACY. By 
H. M. Edwards, M. D. and P. Vavassetjr, M. D. comprising 
a concise Description of the Articles used in Medicine ; their 
Physical and Chemical Properties ; the Botanical Characters of 
the Medicinal Plants; the Formula; fi>r the Princifml Officinal 
Preparations of the American, Parisian, Dublin, &c. Pharma- 
copcBias; with Observations on the proper Mode of combining 
and administering Remedies. Translated from the French, 
with numerous Additions and Correctioiis, and adapted to the 
Practice of Medicine and to the Art of Pharmacy in the United 
States. By Joseph Toono, M. D. Member of the Philadelphia 
Medical »x;iety, and E. Duband, Member of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy. 

** It contains all the pharmaceutical infhrmation that the pbysician can desire, 
and in addition, a larger mass of information, in relation to the properties, Ac 
of the didE^nt articles and preparations employed in medicine, than any of the 
diapeBaatoriea, and we think will entirely supersede all these publications in the 
fibrary of the phjfridan.^-^Jtm. Joum. tf the Medical Sciences. 

MEMOIR on^thb TREATMENT^ VENEREAL DISEASES 
WTTHOUT MERCURY, employed at the Military Hospital of 
the Val-de-Grace. Trandated from the French of H. M. J. 
Desruelles, M. D. &c. To which are added. Observations by 
6. J. Guthrie, Bsq. and various documents, showing the results 

- of thb Mode of Treatment, in Great Britain, Aance, Ger- 
many, and America. 1 vol. 8va 
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PREPARING FOR PTTBUCATIOK 

CYCLOPiEDIA 

OF 

PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

COMPRISINQ 

TREATISES ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF DISEASES, 

MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS, 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, Ac 

EDITED BY 

JOHN FORBES, M. D. F. R. S. Physician to the Chichaiter Infinnary, Ac 
ALEXANDER TWEEDIE, M. D. Physician to the London Fever Hoc- 

]Mtal, &c. 
JOHN CONOLLY, M. D. Professor of Medicine in the London UIUve^ 

sity, &C. 

WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF THE FOLLOWING PHYSICIANS; 

JAMES APJOHN, M. D. M. R. L A. ProfeMor of 

CbeoiHtiy to the Royal College of Surgeons in 

Ireland. . 

JAMES L. BARDSLEY,*M. D. Pbyaician to the 

Manchester Rnyal lofinnanr Dnpensary, kc 
EDWARD BARLOW, M. D. Physician to the 

Bath United Hospital and Infinnaiy. 
R. H. BRABANT, M. D. DeTim. 
JOSEPH BROWN, M. D. Physician to the Sunder- 
land and Bishopweannouth Infinnary. 
THOMAS H. BURDER, M. D. Member of the 

Roval ColluB of Physicians, London. 
JOHN BDRNE, M. D. Phyakiao to the Carey- 

Street Dispensary. 
H. W. CARTER, M. D. F. R. S. E. Physician to 

the Kent and Canfertwry Hospital. 
JOHN CHEYNE, M.O. F.R.&E. BI.R.LA 

PhTsician-Geoeral to the Forces in Ireland, kc.kc 
JAM'KS CLARK, M. D. Physieiaa to SL Georp^ 

iDfirmary. kc Ac 
JOHN CLENDINNINO, M. D. Falloir of the 

Royal Collem of Physician^ Loudon. i 

JOHN CRA1VOTX)N, M. D. M. R. I. A. King^ Ptd- I 

fessnr of Materia Medica, Physiciui to Stecmos^ 

Hospital, Ac. &c. Dablia. 
ANDREW CRAWFORD, M. D. Physician to the 

Hampshire County Hospital, Winchester. 
WILLIAM CUMIN, M. O. Glasgow. 
JAMES CUSACK, M. B. Steevens* Hoepital, Dub- 
lin. 
JOHN DARWALL, M. D. Physician to the Gene- 
ral Dispensary, Birmingham. 
O. D. DAVIS, M. D. M. R S. L. Pnffeasor of Mid* 

wifenr in the L/^ndon University. 
JOHN ELLIOTSON, M. D. F. R. S. Physician to 

St. Thomas's Hospital. 
RJ.GRAVES.M.D. M.R.LA. King% PnCssMr 

of the ImUtates of Medidne, ^^~^'^- ^ ••-- 

Me»lhF - • '" ■ 

GEORGE 



CHARLES HASTINGS, M. D. 

Worcesier General Infirmary. 
BISSBT HAWKINS, M. D, FsUow of Ibe Ifsil 

Colleze Pf Phyticians, Profeawr of Malvk IMh 

ca and Therapeutics in Kind's College, L 
J. HOPE, M. D. Member of tbe Boyai C 

Physicians, London. 
ARTHUR JACOB, M.D. M.R.LA. 

Anatomy to tbe Royal College of SarffssM 

Ireland. 
ROBERT LEE, M. D. F.R.S. Physician Is As 

British Lying-in HospitaL 
CHARLES LOCOCK, M. a Physieiaa Is tto 

Wes'minster General Lyinrsn Heanl»al. Ac Ac 
H. MARSH, M. a M. R. L A. Piiit— «f ttr 

Principles and Practice nf Medidne to thtlsril 

College of Svgeona in Ireland, te. **- "-^ 
JONES qUAlN, M. B. Leeturw on 

Physiology in tho Modicd Schnol, A U m^rm 

Street. 
J. C. PRICHARaM.D. F.R.8. FkysidaalsAi 

Infirmary and to St. Ptte?^ Hospital, Rriilal. 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, M. D. FhysidH » 

tbe Northampton General Infirassiy. 
P. M. ROOET. M. D. Sec. R. S. OMastdH FV*- 

cian to the Queen Chariotie% Uiag-u flui l 

and so tbe Northern Dispensary, Ac Ac 
JOHN SCOTT, M. D. Edinborgh. 
WILLIAM STOKES, M. a Physician to tkiM 



nA>xM>, 01. w. jq. n. I. A. J^HKV nvtvamn 

• Inititatas of Medidne, Physician to the 
h Hospital and County of Dublin Infimary. j 
}E OREOORT, M.l>. Phyridan to the 
I«Pds HospitaL I 



MABSHALLHALL,BiLaP.R.8.E.l 

tbe Royal Cnllne of Physicians, London. Ac Ac 

THOBfAB BAN^KK, M. D Uverpool, Men* 
of On Royal College of Physicians, London. 



WILLIA M STR OUD, M.a Pbyndnn to ttolhi' 

uiem Dispensary. 
A. T. THOMSON, M. D. F. L.8. 

taria Medics in the London Univeraity. 
THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. F.R.S.L.ftB.B» 

gios Professor of CbemibtR in^ U n i iw rfl ^ 

Gkacow.AcAc 

t.jTtodd, M.a 

1Uc3aRDT0WNSEND,A.B. M.a M.B.1A 
Feltow of the King and Qnan% CaUofsef fir 

CaSujb J. B. WILLIAMS, M.a 
te.te.Ac 



To adapt ^e above work to the wanls of this coantiy, the publiihw* 
have engaged the aasistance of many of our moat eminent phy akA m s,SBd 
they pledge themselves that no exertion shall be spared lo render it wm- 
thy of patronage. It will be published in monthly nnmben, price 60 tm, 
112 pages each. 
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MiEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A TREATISE on FEVER. By Southwood Smith, M. D., 

Physician to the London Fever Hospital 

•* No work has been more lauded by the Reviews than the Treatise on Peven. 
by Soutbwood Smith. Dr. Johnson, the editor of the Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view, says, ' It is the best we have ever perused on the subject of fever, and in 
our conscience, we believe it the best that ever flowed from the pen of physician 
in any age or in any country.' "— wtfw. Med. Joum. 

Ah essay on REMITTENT and INTERMITTENT DIS- 
EASES, including generically Marsh Fever and Neuralg[ia— 
comprising under the former, various Anomalies, Obscurities, 
and Ck>nsequences, and under a new systematic View of the 
latter, treating of Tic Douloureux, Sciatica, Headache, Oph- 
thalmia, Toothache, J^alsy, and many other Modes and Conse- 
quences of this generic Disease; by John Macculloch, M. D., 
F. R. a &C. &C. 

'* In rendering Dr. Maccullocb's work more accessible to the profession, we ore 
conscious that we are doing the state some service."— JM«i. Ckir. Meoiew. 

" We moflt strongly recommend Dr. Macculloch's treatise to the attention of 
our medical brethren, as presenting a most valuable mass of information, on a 
most important subject**— JV*. A. Med. and Sttrg. JoumaL 

A PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 
from the most celebrated Authors, and particv^krly fh)m Docu- 
ments afforded by the Clinical Lectures of Dr. Biett, Physician 
to the Hospital of St Louis, Paris. By A. Carman, M. D. 
and R E. Schedel, M. D. 

" We can safely recommend this work to the attention of practitioners as con- 
taining much practical information, not only on the treatment, but also on the 
causes of cutaneous affections, as being^ in fkct the best treatise on diseases of 
the ski n that has ever appeared.**— .^stencan Journal qf the Medical Seieneu, JVk. 5. 

SURGICAL MEMOIRS OF THE RUSSLIN CAMPAIGN. 
Translated from the French of Baron Larrbt. Nearly ready. 

LECTURES ON INFLAMMATION, exhibitmg a view of 
the General Doctrines, Pathological and Practical, of Medical 
Surgery. By John Thompson, M. D., F. R. S. E Second 
American edition. 

THE INSTITUTES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY; 
bein^ the Outlines of a Course of Lectures. By W. Gibson, 
M. D. Professor of Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania. 
3d edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

PRINCIPLES OF MILITARY SURGERY, comprisinff Ob- 
servations on the Arrangements, Police, and Practice of Hos- 
pitals, and on the History^ Treatment, and Anomalies of Va- 
riola and Syphilis; illustrated with cases and dissections. By 
John Hennen, M. D., F. R S. E. Inspector of Military Hos- 
pitals — first American from the third London edition, with the 
Life of the Author, by his son. Dr. John Hennen. 

"The value of Dr. Hnnnen's work is too well appreciated to noed any praise 
of ours. We were only required then, to bring the third edition before the 
notice of our readers; and haviiif; done this, we shall merely add, that the vol- 
ume merits a placi; in cvi-ry library, and that no military surgeon oufbt t« be 
withottt it."— Medical Gazette. 
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WEDlCUiKy SURGERY, Ste. 

SURGICAL MEMOIRS of the CAMPAIGNS ot RUSSIA, 
GERMANY, and FRANCE. Translated fixxn the Frendi 
of Barou Larret. In 8va with plates. 

A MANUAL OP MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, compfled 
firom the best Medical and Legal Works; comprisinff an ac- 
count of— L The EAics of the Medical Profeasioa ; U. Char- 
ters and Laws relative to the Faculty ; and IIL Ail Medico- 
legal Questions, with the latest Decisions : being an )\naljr8}t 
of a course of Lectures on Forensic Medicine. By Micrail 
Rtah, M D. Member of the Royal CoUe^ of Pl^rsiciaos in 
London, &c. First American edition, with additions, by R. 
Eglespield Grifpitb, M. D. In Svc!* 
«' There is not a fact of importance Or value connected with the maton 

of which it treatSt that is not to be found in its pages. The stjle is omai* 

bitioos but clear and strong, and such aa becomes a philosophic tbene."— 

Monthly Review. 
** It is invaluable to Medical PractitionerB, and may be cooanlied tMy 

by the Legal Profession.*' — Weekly Dispatch, 

DIRECTIONS 1^ MAKING ANATOMICAL PREPARA- 
TIONS, formed on the basis o£ Pole, Maijdin, and BreKbet, 
and including* the new method of Mr. Swan : 1^ Usher Pab^ 
'hoi&, M. D, Professor of Anatomy and Surgery. In 1 vd. 8va 
with plates. 

'*It is compiled and prepared with judgment, and is the best and mm 
economical companion the student can possess to aid him in the puisoii of 
this delightful department of his kbon."— jBoiton Mtd. Sr Surg, Jmnd, 
S^ 27. 1831. 

^•This is uoquestiooably one of the most useful works oo the prepan 
of Anatomical Specimens ever published. It should be in the haadi of 
every lover of Anatomy ; and as attention now is more directed to \ht 
formation of museums, it will be found a very valuable book. KoUuqf • 
omitted that is important, and many new formulc are introduced, deiivM 
from the author's experience, and from rare books, which he has had the 
industry to collect"— iV. Y. Medical Journal, Avguat, 1831. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE to OPERATIONS on thb TEEfip, 
by James Shell, Dentist In 8vo. with i^ates. 

PRINCEPEES OP PHYSIOLOGICAL MEDICINE, bdodnig 
Ph^^olo^, Pathology, and Therapeutics, in the form of Pro- 

riitions; and Commentaries on those relatL*>g to Pathology, br 
J. V. Broussais ; translated by Isaac Hats, M. D. and B. 
E. Griffith, M. D. In 8va 

ELEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGY, by Robley Dunousoii^M.n 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Dlustrations. (In the presa) 

PRINCIPLES of SURGERY, by John Symb, Profesajr of Sw^ 
gery in the University of Edinburgh. In 8va 

PRACTICAL REMARKS on the NATURE and TREAT- 
MENT of FRACTURES of the TRUNK and EXTREM- 
ITIES ; by Joseph Amesbury, Surgeon. In 8va with phW 
and wood-cuta. (In the press.) 
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ANATOMY. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKIN(J ANATOMICAL PREPARA- 
TIONS, fonned on the bests of Pole, Marjolin Kofi Br^chet, 
and including the new method of Mr. Swan, hv Usrse Paxsonb, 
M. D. Profenor of Anatomy and Soigery. pk 1 Vol. 8va with 
plates. 

A TREATISE OR PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. lE^ Wil- 
liam E. HoRHER, M D. Adj. Pn^ of Anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

** We can eonteientioualy eonunend it to the membe ro of the prorenion, •■ a 
wtisftctory, interesting, and inttnictire riew of the ral^eett dieeoMed. and at 
well adapted to aid them in rorminf a correct appreciation of the diaeaeed con 
ditions they are called on to ieIieve.**<-dAMrtc«ii JournMl tf tke Mtdicmi Seitmcs, 
JW.9. 

By the 9ame Author. 

A TREATISE on SPECUL ahd GENERAL ANATOMY. 
Second edition, revised and corrected, in 2 Vols. 8va , 

LESSONS IN PRACTICAL ANATOMY, for the use of Dis- 
sectors. 2d edition, in 1 VoL 8va 

SYSTEM or ANATOMY, for the nse of Students of Medicine. 
By Caspar Wistar. Fifth edition, revised and corrected, by 
W. E. IIoRNER, Adjunct Professor of Anatmny in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. In 2 Vols. 8va 

ELEMENTS op GENERAL ANATOMY, or a description of 
the Organs comprising the Human Body. By P. A. Bklaed, 
Professor of Anatomy to the Faculty of Medicine at Pkria. 
Translated by J. Toono. 

TREATISE ON SURGICAL ANATOMY. Bv Abraham C(&- 
UBs, Professor of Anatomv and Surgery, in the Rojral College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, &c. Second American edition, wHh 
notes by J. P. Hopkinbon, Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 
University of Peniuylvania, &c &c 

A TREATISE on PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 1^ E. 
GKDDIN08, M. D. Professor of Anatomy in the Medical Cofiege 
of South Carolina. In 2 vol& 8va (In the press.) 

ELEMENTS OF MYOLOGY. By E. Gbddimos, M. D. ffloff- 
trated l^ a series of beantiiul Engravinffs of the Muscles of the 
Human Body, on a plan heretofore unknown in this ooimtiy. 
In the pre u. 

Thii work, m additkm to an ample and accmata daseriptioo of the geoe- 
rtl and epecial anatomy of the mofcolar lyiteiii. will comprise illiittmtk»i 
of the fuc^t from comparative amuomy and phyiiolocy, with an aocoant 
of the irregnkritiet, ▼ariatiooB and aoomalice, ofaterTe0 by the vaiioai an- 
cient and modem amitnmieti, down lo the p re se nt time. 
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ABEBRICAN JOVRNAIm OF THB MKDICAI. SCIBHCK8. 
Publlslied Qi,uarterly» 

And supported by the most distinguished Physicians in the United States, 
among which are Professors Bigelbw, Chianning, Chapman, Coxe, De 
Butts, Dewees, Dickson, Dudley^ Francis, Gitnon, Hare, Henderson, 
Horner, Hosack, Jackson, Macneven, Molt, Mussev, Phyisick, Potter, 
Sewall, Warren, and Worthington ; Drs. Daniell. DraKe, Emerson, Feam, 
Geddin^, Griffith, Hale, Hays, Hay ward, Ives, Jackson, Moultrie, Ware, 
and Wright It is published punctually on the first of November, Feb- 
ruary, May, and' August. Each No. contains about 280 large 8vo. pages, 
and one or more plates — being a greater amount of matter than » fur- 
nished by any other Medical Journal in the United States. Price $5 per 
annum. 

The following Extracts show the estimation in which this 
Journal is held in Europe : — ; 

"Several of the American Journals are before us. * * * ♦ Of these iht 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences is by far the better periodical ; it is. 
indeed, the best of the trans-atlaiitic medical publications; and, to make aeuo- 
parison nearer home, is in most respects superior to tbe great majority of £o 
ropean works of the same description ''—The Lancet, Jan. ]83i. 

" We need scarcely refer our esteemed and highly eminent cotemporary, f 71« 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences,] from whom we quote, to our criticat 
remarks on the opinions of our own countrymen, or to the principles whicli in- 
fluence us in the discharge of our editorial iuties." " Our copious extracts Adid 
his unequalled publication, unnoticin^ multitudes of others whicli come before 
us, are the best proof of the esteem which we entertain for his talents and abil 
itie8."~jLon(ton Medical and Surgical Journal^ March, 1830. 

"Tbe American Journal of tbe Medical Sciences is one of the most complete 
and best edited of the numerous periodical publications of tbe United States."- 
Bitlletin des Sciences Medicates, T\m. XIV. 

PATHOLOGICAL and PRACTICAL RESEARCHES os 

DISEASES OP THE BRAIN and SPINAL CORD. ByJomi 

Aberorombie, M. D. 

*' We have here a work of authority, and one which doet credit to tbe aatbor 
and his country."— JVbrtA Amer. Med. and Surg. Journal 

By the same Author, 
PATHOLOGICAL and PRACTICAL RESEARCHES on 
DISEASES OF THE STOMACH, the INTESTINAL 
CANAli, THE LIVER, and othee VISCERA of thi 
ABDOMEN. 

** We have now closed a very long review of a very valuable work, and al- 
thougfh we have endeavored to condense into our pa^s a great mass of impnrt 
ant matter, we feel that our author has not yet received justice.'* Medif-Oar- 
urgical Review. 

A RATIONAL EXPOSITION of the PHYSICAL SIGNS 
OF Diseases of the lungs and PLELTIA; Ulustrating 
their Patholo^ and facilitating: their Diagnosia By Chabub 
J. WiLUAMS, M. D. In 8vo. with plates. 
*'If we are not greatly mistaken, it will lead to a better nnderstandiof. tad 

a more correct estimate of tbe value of auscultation, than any thing that ku 

yet appeared."— .^m. Med. Journal 

MANUAL OF THE PHYSIOLOGY of MAN; or a conciw 
Description of the Phenomena of his Organization. By P- 
HuTiN. Translated from the French, with Notes by J. Toona 
In 12mo. 
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The practice of PHYSIC. By W. P. Bbwees, M. D. Ad- 
junct Professor of Midwifery, in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, 2 Vols. 8vo. 

" We have no hesitation in recommending it as decidedly one of the beat ays- 
tenia of medicine extant. The tenor of the work in general reflects the highest 
honor on Dr. Dewees^s talents, industry, and catiacity for the execution of the 
arduous task which he had undertaken. It is one of the moat able and aatisf^e* 
tory works which modern times have produced, and will be a standard authori> 
ly/'— London Med. and Surg. Journal, ^ug. Iti30. 

DBVVEES ON THE DISEASES of CHILDREN. 4th ed. InSvo. 
The objects of this work are, let, to teach thoee Who have the charge of 
children, either as parent or guardian, the mowt approved methods of ae- 
curing and improving th^ir physical powers. This is anempted l^ pointing 
out the duties which the ^parent or the guardian owes for this purpoae, to 
this interesting, but helpless class of beings, and the manner by which their 
duties shall be fulfilled. And 2d, to render available a long experience to 
these objects of our aflfection when they become diseased. In attempting 
this, the author has avoided as much a^ possible, '* technicality ;*' ana hat 
riven, if he does not flatter himself too much, to each disease of which 
he treats, its appropriate and designating characters, with a fidelity that 
will prevent any two being confounded together, with the beet mode of 
treating them, that either his own experience or that of others hai sog- 
gested. 

DEWEES ON THE DISEASES of FEMALES, dd ediaon, with 
Additions. In 8vo. 

A COMPENDIOUS SYSl'EM OF MIDWIFERY; chiefly 
designed fo facilitate the Inquiries of those who mav be pur- 
suing this Branch of Study. In 8vo. with 13 Platea 5tn edition, 
corrected and enlarged. 

Thb ELEMENTS OF THERAPEUTICS and MATERIA 
MEDICA. By N. Chapman, M. D. 2 vols. 8va 6th edition, 
corrected and revised. 

MANUAL OP PATHOLOGY: containing the Symptoms, Di- 
agnosis, and Morbid Character of Diseases, &c. By L. Mar- 
tinet^ Translated, with Notes and Additions, by Johss Quaim. 
Second American Edition, 12mo. 

" We strongly recommend M. Martinet's Manual to the proftHlon, and es* 
[pecislly to students; if the latter wish to study diseases to advantage, they 
I should always have it at hand, both when at the bedside of the oatient, and, 
when making post mortem examinations.*'— «Sin0Hc4ra Journal qf th» Mtdkal 
I Scionees, Ab. /. • 

CLINICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF FEVER, comprising a 

Report of the Cases treated at the London Fever Hospitu in 

1828-29, ^y Alexander Tweedie, M. D., Member of the Royal 

College of Physicians of London, &c. 1 voL 8va 

" In short, the present work, concise, unostentatious as it is, would hare ltd 

us to think that Dr. Tweedie was a man of clear Judgment, unfettered by at> 

tachment to anv fiishionablehvpotbesis^that he was an energetic but Jndifeious 

practitioner, and that, if he did not dazzle his readers with the brilliancy of tlM- 

uretical speculations he would command their assent to the solMity of his dldac- 

tic precepts."— JMarf. Ckir. Journal. 
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fflSTORY OP CHRONIC PHLEGJ^ASI^ OR INFLAM- 
MATIONS, founded on Clinical Experience and Pathological 
Anatomy, exhibiting a View of the different Varieties and 
Complicatioqs of these Diseases, with their various Methods 
of Treatment By F. J. V. Broussais, M. D. Translated from 
the i^'rench of the fourth edition, by Isaac Hats, M. D. and 
R. EoLESFELD GRIFFITH, M. D. Members of the American 
Philosophical Society, of the Academy of Natural Science, 
Honorary Members of the Philadelphia Medical Society, &c 
&c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

EXAMINATION OF MEDICAL DOCTRINES AND SYS- 
TEMS OF NOSOLOGY, preceded by Propositions contain- 
ing the Substance of Physiological Medicine, by J. F. V 
Bboussais, Officer of the Royal Order of the Legion c^* Hon- 
or ; Chief Physician and Firist Professor in the Military Hos- 
pital for Instruction at Paris, &.c. Third editicm. Translated 
from the French, by Isaac Hats, M. D. and R. R Gair- 
FiTH, M. D. In 2 vols. 8va In the press. 

A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY, Applied to Pathology. 
By F. J. V. Bboussais, M. D. Translated from the French, 
by Drs. Bell and La Roche. 8vo. Third American editioo, 
with additions. 

"We cannot too ftronglv recommend the present work to Hie atteotkw ct 
our readers, and indeed of all those who wish to study physiolory at it owM 
to be studied, in its application to the science of disease.** ** We may ssiHy 
say that he has accomplished his task in a most masterly manner, and Om 
established his reputation as a most excellent physiologist and profoand ptibsl- 
Ogist.**— JVVrl* Jhnericmn JIM. and Sur^. Joum, Jan. ISS7. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. By 
Saiiuel Jackson, M. D. Adjunct Professor of Medicine in tbe 
University of Pennsylvania. 8va 

THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, upon the PrincqOei d 
the Physiological Doctrine. By J. 6. Coovbe* M. D. Tium* 
lated from the French. 

An EPITOME op thb PHYSIOLOGY, GENERAL ANA- 
TOMY, A?iD PATHOLOGY of BICHAT. By Tmma 
Henderson, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practioe d 

Medicine in Columbia College, WashingUm City. 8va 
" The Epitome of Dr. Hendenoa ought aod most And a plaae in tie likrtry 
of every pliysieian desiroiu of usefyil knowledge for Mmeelt or of * ''^~ 
mental in imparting it to otbett, wIiom atadiet lie ia eipeeud to 
—Jf. A. JM. and Snrg. Joum. Ak 15. 



A 



TREATISE ON FEVER, considered in the qiirit of the Be« 
medical Doctrine. By J. R Boisseau. Tranalated fron thi 
French. In the Press. 
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GEOLOGICAL MANlfAL, by H. T. Db iji Bechb, P.,R. S., 
P. G. a, Mem. GeoL Soc. of France. In 8va With 104 Wood 
Cuts. 

'* A work of first-rate importance in tbe science to which it relates, and which 
must hencefurih take iu place in the library of every student in Geology."— 
PkU. Magazine, 

ELEMENTS of PHYSICS, or NATURAL PfflLOSOTHY. 

GENERAL and MEDICAL, ezduned independently of 

TECHNICAL MATHEMATICS, and containing New Dis- 

quisitions and Practical Suggestions. By Nkiu. Abnoit, M. D. 

Second American from tbe fourth London edition, with Addi- 

ticms by Isaxc Hats, M. D. 
, ** Dr. Arnott'R work has done for Physics as mtich as Loeke*aEway4id ibr 
tbe science of mind."— Loiulm Unintnilif Magatint. 

*' We'may venture to predict that it will not be surpa8sed.**-^n««t. 

*' Dr. A. has not done less for Physics than Blackstone did for tbe Law.**— 
Maming Herald, 

*' Dr. A. has made Natural Philosophy as attractive as Builbn made Natural 
History.'*— ^«B«Jk Critic. 

" A work of the highest class among tbe productions of mind.**— On(H«r. 

" We regard the style and manner as quite admirable.**— Jlfeniia^ Ckroniele. 

** As interesting as novel-reading.*'— wftAMusiisi. 

'* Never did philosophic band wield a pen more calculated to win man lo be 
wise and good."— £diii6ar^A O^eener. 

I " or tbia valuable, or we might say. invaluable work, a teooiid aditien bas 
been spaedily demanded by tbe public voice.**— JUl. Oau 

ARNOTTS ELEMENTS of PHYSICa Vol IL Ptot L 

Containing light and Heat 

I '* Dr. Amott's previous volume has tieen so well received, that it bas almost 
banished all tbe flimsy productions called popular, which fklsely pretend to strip 
science of iU mysterious and repulsive aspect, and to exhibit a holiday apparel. 
The success of such a work shows most clearly that it is plain but sound know- 
ledge which the public w»nt.'*— ^fimO^f Review. 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, or NATURAL HISTORY 
OF BIRDS, iifHABrriNo THE UNITED STATEa ByCHABLis 
LvciEN Bonapabtb; designed as a continuaticm of Wilson's 
Ornithology, Vola L 11. and IU 
%* Gentlemen whono es ess Wilson, «id ara deairona of renderiaf the 

ut>rk complete, are inionned that the edition of thia work^ia very amall, 

and that but a very limited number of cofuea remain imsold. VoL IV. in 

lite Press. 

A DISCOURSE ON thb REVOLUTIONS of thi SURFACE 

OF THE GLOBE AKD THE ChANOES THEREBY FRODHOED IN 

THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Baron G. Cuvibr. Trans- 

lated from the French, with Dlustrations and a Glonaiy. In 

12mo. With Platea 

" One of the most scientific and imporUnt, yet plain and lucid works, which 

adorn the ace." Here is vart aid to the reader interested in the study of 

nature, and the lights which reason and investigation have thrown upon the 
fnrmatinn of the universe."— AVip Mwtkljf Megeiine. 
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THB CHBMISTRT OF THB ARTS, on the 1»aai« of Graj^t 
Operative Clieiulsty being an KxHlbitlon of the Arts and 
Manufactnret dependent on Cfatemical Principles, with 
niuneroas £ing^avings, by ARTHUR Ij« FORTKR, M. D. 
late Profeasor of Cliemistryy &>e» In tbe University Of Ver* 
miont* In 8vo« IVitb numerous Plates* 

The popular and valuable English work of Mr. Gray, which ibrras the 

groundwork of the present volume, was published in London in 1^29. and 
esigned to exhibit a systematic and practical view of the numerous Arts uid 
Manufactures which mvolve the application of Chemical Science. The au* 
thor himself, a skilful, manufacturing, as well as an able, scientiHc chemist, 
enjo3dng the multiplied advantages afibrded by the metropolis of the greatest 
manufacturing nation on earth, was eminently qualified for so arduous an 
undertaking, and the popularity of the work in England, as well as it* 
intrinsic merits, e^ttest the fidelity and success with which it has been ex- 
ecuted. In the work now offered to th6 American public, the practical 
character of the Operative Chemist has been preserved, and much extend- 
ed by the addition of a great variety of original matter, by numerous cor- 
rections of the original text, and the adaptation of the whole to the state 
and wants of the Arts and Manufactiires of the United States. Among the 
most considerable additions will be found full and extended treatises on the 
Bleaching of Cotton and Linen, on the various branches of Calico Printing, 
on the Manufacture of the Chloride of lime, or Bleaching Powder, ai^ 
numerous Staple Articles used in the Arts of Dying, Calico Printing, and 
various other processes of Manufacture, such as the Salts of Tin, Lead. 
Manganese, and Antimony; the most recent Improvements on the Manu- 
facture of the Muriatic, Nitric, and Sulphuric Acids, the Chromalet of 
Potash, the latest information on the comparative Value of Different Va- 
rieties of Fuel, on the Construction of Stoves, Fire-Places, and Stovio; 
Rooms, on the Ventilation of Apartments, &c. &c. The leading object ha* 
been to improve and extend the practical character of the Operative Cbein- 
ist, and to supply, as the publishers flatter themselves, a deficiency whjch 
is felt by evei^ artist and manufactiirer, whose processes involve the pnn> 
ciples of chemical science, the w&nt of a Sy^eraatic Work which should 
embody the most recent improvements in the chemical arts and manuftr- 
tures, whether derived from the researches of scientific men, or the ex- 
periments and observations of the operative manufacturer and artiaa» 
themselves. 



CHBMIOAIi MANIPUIiATION. Instruction to Stmdents oa 
tlxe Metlxods of perfornxing Experiments of I>emonstra^ 
tlon or ResearclXy -wltli aeenracy and success* By MICIIAKL 
FARADAY, F. R* S. First Ameirican, from the aecoaJ 
I«ondon edltloiif ivitlx Additions by J« K. MITCIISIIJL, M» D* 

'* After a very careful perusal of this work, we strenuously recommend it, t» 
containinf the most coniplete and excellent initructiona for conducting cb(>fBt»l 
experiments. There are few persons, however ^reat thnir experience, who ms) 
not gain information in many important particulars; and for ourselves, wp b^r 
most unequivocally to acknowledge that we have acquired many new and ira 
portant hints on subjects of even every-day occurrence."~PAi/«M^Ajca/ JMhf ■ 

"A work hitherto exceedingly wanted in the laboratory, equally useful to tbr 
proncient and to the student, and eminently creditable to the indnstry and skill 
jirril* ***'"°''' *"^ *° '***^ school whence it emanates."— JoKnts/ij/rJsfeicjiM ui 
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FRENCH AND SPANISH. 



BY A. BOLMAR. 



A COLLECTION op COLLOQUIAL PHRASES <m every 
Topic necessary to maintain Conversatioii, arranged under differ- 
ent heads, with numerous remarks on the peculiar pronunciation 
and use of various words-^the whole so disposed as considerably 
to facilitate the acquisition of a correct pronunciation of the 
French. By A. Bolmab. One vol. 18mo. 

A SELECTION of ONE HUNDRED PERRIN'S FABLES, 
accompanied by a Key, containing the text, a literal and free 
translation, arranged in such a manner as to point out the differ- 
ence between the French and the English idiom, also a figured 
pronunciation of the French, according to the best French works 
extant on the subject ; the whole preceded by a short treatise on 
the sounds of the French language, compared with' those of the 
English. 

Les AVENTURES db TELEMAQUE par FENELON, ac- 

companied by a Key to the first eight books ; containing like the 
Fables — ^the Text — a Literal — and Free Translation ; intended as 
a Sequel to the Fables. 

The expression 'fij^ured pronunciation,* is above employed fo express that the 
words in the Key to the French Fables are spelt and divided as they are pronounced. 
Jt is what Walker has done in his Critical Pronouncing Dictionary ; for instance, 
'he indicates the pronunciation qf the word enough, by dividing and spelling it tkus, 
e-nuf. In the same manner I indicate the pronunciatimi tif the tcord comptaient 
tkvs, kon-t^. As the understanding of the figured pronunciation qf Walker re- 
jfuires the student to be acquainted with the primitive sounds of the English vowels, 
h* must likewise, before he can understand the figured pronunciation of the French, 
WMke himself acquainted with the 20 primitive sounds of the French vowels. 7%is 
\any intelligent person can get from a native, or from anybody who reads French 
well, in a few hours. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE on the GENDERS op FRENCH 
Nouns ; in a small pamphlet of fourteen pages. 

This little work, which is the most complete of the kind, is the 
fruit of great labor, and will prove of immense service to every 
learner. 

ALL THE FRENCH VERBS, both REGULAR amd DU 
REGULAR, in a small volume. 

The verbs itre to be, avoir to have, parler to 8peak,^ntr to finish, recevoir 
to receive, vendre to sell, se lever to rise, se bien porter to be well, s^en aUer 
to go away, are here all conjugated through — affimuUivdy—rtegativelv — 
interrcgativelv—f^nd negatively and interrogatively — an arrangement which 
iwill greatly facilitate the scholar in his learning (he French verbs, and 
which will save the master the trouble of explaining over and over again 
Itvhat may be much more easily learned from books, thus leaving him more 
time to give his pupil, during me lesson, that instruction which cannot be 
jbimd in books, but which must be learned from a master. 



NEUMAN'S SPANISH and ENGUSH DICTIONARY. 

New Edition, in one vol. 16mo. 
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HECHANICS, MAlfUF ACTUIUBB, A«. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE or RAIL-R0ADS» aii» INTE- 
RIOR COIOCUNICATION m GENERAL— cootaiiitii? !^' 
acooant of the perfiMrmuices of the difl^reot Looomotive K -i 
gines at, and aufasequeiit to, the liverpool Conteat; iipwan:> • { 
two hundred and sixty Ezperhnenta, with TaUea of the cf - ! 
paimtive value of Canals and Rail^oadfl^ and the power of t. • 
present Looamotive Engines. B^ Nicholas Wood, CoUi^^' 
Viewer, Member of the Institntion of Civil Engineers, ^. 
8va With plates. 

**In this, tin aMe author has brooglit op taia treatiM to tka dale of the la*'* 
iBptovemeBU in tlua nationally important plan. We eonaider the voJauK- 1 
be one of great general intereat.**— lie Oax. 

" We mast, in Jastiee, refer the reader to the work haelf. strongtjr afv.- . 
him that, whether he be a man of seieoee, or one totally nnaoqaainted mnr 
technical difflenltiea, be will hern receive iaalniction and pleaiorc, is a d«f r 
which we have leldom eeen nnited before.* * Jfcn t i lp Mtntm, 

REPORTS OR LOCOMOTIVE akd FIXED ENGINES. F 
J. STBPHxmoN and J. Wau^ Civil Engineetai With ? 
Account of the liverpool and Manchester Rail-imd. bf 1: 
Booth. In 8va With plates. 

MILLWRIGHT ahd MILLER'S GUIDE. By Oum Eta5» 
New Edition, with sdditions snd correction s, by the PioTt?^ 
of Mechanics in the Franklin Institiite of Pennsylvania, si>* : 
description of an improved Merchant Floor-Millt with en^ • 
ing% by C. dL O. Evans, Engineenk 

Thb nature AifD P|tOPERTIES or tbx SUGAR^AN' 
with Pnctical Directions for its Coltare, and the Mano&L* - 
of its various Products; detailing the improved Methods </ K 
tracting. Boiling, Refining, and Distilling; also deacripcmr^ 
the Best Machinery, and usefiil Directions for the gencsmJ M-: 
agement of Estates^ By Giqbob Richabiwow Pobtbl 

** Tbia volume eontaina a valaaUe auai of adentifle and practical iaftw 
tion, and ia, indeed, a compendinm of everything Intervting rdativa la coi- . 
agricoltora and M%niiflwtare.**~lkf«llv«aM. 

** We can altogether recoameBd thia volame an a aoet v nb i ab l a aA<ity<r 
the library of the hOBM Wert India MntaBal.w wen an that of iha i«u 



ELEMENTS or MBCHANICa By Jambs Rshwicx, Ik 



ProfosBor of Natural and Eiperiniental Fhilosopby, CoIok: 
College, N.Y. In 8va with naoMrons a^ravn^a 

•* We think thia deeidediv the hart iraatlM oa Mechaaica. which hM tf-~' 
ftma the Americas pre«. that wa have aeaa ; oa«, loo. that ia abke crt<d>'« 
to the writer, and to the auia of wieata ia thia eaaairy.**— yfm. ^nar. JUr." 

TREATISE ov CLOCK Aim WATCH-MAKING, Theorvi: - 
and Practical, h? Tbomas Rbb, Edinburgh Hoooniy Mm..- 
of the Wofriupfol Company of Cloek-Muer% LoidoQ. B4:}* 
6va ninstrated by nnnieRNis plates. 
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